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Art. I.— The Life of Archbishop Laud. By Cuar.es 
Wess Le Bas, M. A., Professor in the East India 
College, Herts, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. London: 1836. 


Amone the mightiest dramas which the world has ever 
witnessed, may surely be classed that revolution which, in 
England, for a time prostrated the power of the Stuarts, 
hewed the throne down to a block, ma subjected the Church 
to be trampled on by a party which hated its time-honored 
services. If we regard the high motives enlisted in this 
contest, the principles which were at stake, and the moment- 
ous consequences depending on its result, we must feel that 
it will be invested with a still increasing interest, as long as 
the English language shall continue to be spoken. 

Nearly two centuries have now elapsed since these events 
took place. Six generations, too, have passed away since these 
busy actors ‘lived and moved and had their being,” and we 
now know them only as their deeds are written on the page of 
history. It is surely time, therefore, that we form our esti- 
mate of these changes, unbiased by any whispers of preju- 
dice. Yet the reality is far different. We question much 
whether this generation is, on the whole, more competent to 
form an impartial verdict, than were those whose fathers 
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had fought for the king at Newbury, or those who rejoiced 
when ‘the man Charles Stuart,” (as they contemptuously 
called him,) died in front of his palace at Whitehall. We 
still read those histories which favor our previous views, and 
seldom seek in the cotemporaneous records of that day to 
discover on which side was the truth, when, for the sake of 
principle, a nation was divided, and old friends parted to 
meet no more, except on the field of battle under opposing 
banners. 

And the same diversity of opinion prevails with regard tothe 
leaders in those scenes. Cromwell is eulogized on the one 
side as a saint and statesman, while he is stigmatized on the 
other as a fanatic and a buffoon. So it is too with all the 
minor actors. The characters of Strafford and of Vane are 
to this day subjects of discussion, as they perhaps always 
will be. The monarchist of these times can scarcely admit 
that there was anything good in the ranks of the Puritans, 
while the dissenter sneers at the idea of any religion exist- 
ing among the adherents of the king. That iatolerant tory, 
Dr. Johnson, could not yield his tribute of praise, even to 
the divine genius of Milton, and declared that the admira- 
tion expressed for him was nothing but cant. When he sat 
down to write the life of the poet, he was looking, not at the 
bard, but at the secretary of Cromwell. He forgot the au- 
thor of Paradise Lost and those noble sonnets which shall 
live, long as the language in which they are written, and he 
remembered only the bigoted politician who denounced the 
prelacy and justified the execution of Charles. 

It is to a test equally unfair that Archbishop Laud has 
usually been subjected, and by a similar standard have his 
claims to greatness been tried. His name has indeed been 
a party one, even down to this day. Holding the highest 
office in the English Church when the hour of her trial came, 
believers in the same faith with himself have sympathized 
in his sufferings and often felt themselves bound to defend 
his whole career. While on the other side of the water he 
has enjoyed the honor of being canonized by the Oxford 
divines, a late publication in our own country speaks of him 
as ‘“ England’s best friend and bishop, her martyr Laud.’* 
Were we to believe all we read, we should come to the con- 
clusion that he was, even in this life, a striking instance of a 


* The Origin and Compilation of the Prayer Book. Philadelphia, 1841. 
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just man made perfect. As a set-off, however, against this 
extravagant praise, the Edinburgh Review pronounces him 
to have been only “a lower kind of St. Dominic, differing 
from the fierce and gloomy enthusiast who founded the Inqui- 
sition, as we may imagine the familiar imp of a spiteful 
witch to differ from an archangel of darkness.’’* 

Now, in these conflicting statements, which is the truth? 
We answer, neither. The truth, as is usual in such cases, 
is probably midway between these two extremes. Laud 
Was not a great man, neither was he in all respects a con- 
temptible one. His character, as we might expect, was 
mixed. While we can detect, we think, but few of the attri- 
butes of greatness, we can at the same time find some traits 
to excite our admiration. 

And it is not from any one history that we must draw our 
conclusions. Divers witnesses must be summoned to 
the bar. We must take both sides, and investigate their 
statements. With Clarendon, Burnet, Heylin, Evelyn, 
and Laud’s own diary before us, we may sift out facts 
enough to enable us to decide on his true position in the 
scale of intellectual and moral greatness. It is thus that we 
intend, in this article, to examine his life and character, 
availing ourselves of the writings alike of his friends and 
enemies. We shall endeavor to discharge this duty fairly 
and honestly, unbiased, if possible, by prejudice. At this 
day and in this land, we have no interest either in unduly 
exalting the merits of Laud or in depreciating his worth. 
It should cease with us to be a party question. As church- 
men, we do not feel ourselves obliged to reverence the intel- 
lect of the archbishop, any more than as advocates of the 
system of inductive reasoning, we would contend for the 
judicial purity of Bacon, or, as believers in the laws of gravi- 
tation, feel a necessity laid upon us to subscribe to Newton’s 
interpretation of the Apocalypse. The two things are widely 
and entirely different. 

It would be tedious to mention the lives of Laud, with 
which the world has for two centuries been favored. They 
have multiplied from the fact, that his history furnishes a 
capital text from which to write a party work. Prynne, 
whose days seem to have been devoted to the task of hunting 
the archbishops down, discoursed most voluminously about 
him, even during his life. Of course, the paring of his ears, 


* Art. Review of Nugent’s Life of Hampden, 1831. 
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some years before, under Laud’s directions, added infinitely 
to the zeal and energy with which he wrote. The earliest 
regular biography of this prelate, is that by Heylin, his per- 
sonal friend and admirer, who saw every thing through the 
medium of his own enthusiastic feelings. He was therefore 
about as competent to detect Laud’s faults, as Prynne was to 
understand his virtues. The latest life is the eloquent work 
of Mr. Le Bas, which we have placed at the head of this 
article. While it displays a more moderate tone, and a 
greater discrimination than most of those which have pre- 
ceded it, we can still detect throughout it, the prejudices of an 
English churchman. 

William Laud was born in 1573. His family, though 
humble, was still respectable, and by no means answered the 
descriptions of his enemies, who not perceiving that if his 
origin was lowly, greater credit was due to him for his ele- 
vation, endeavored to disparage him, by representing his 
parentage, as “‘ contemptibly meanand sordid.”* This want 
of elevated birth was however the source of ceaseless vexa- 
tion to the archbishop in after years, when he was called to 
mingle with the noble of the land. Dr. Heylin gives one 
instance of this weakness in Laud, which fell under his own 
observation. Finding him one day in his garden at Lambeth, 
with signs of unusual commotion in his countenance, he in- 
quired the cause of his agitation. Laud, in reply, produced 
a printed libel, in which he was described, “ as being of so 
base a parentage, as if he had been raked out of a dung-hill.” 
The answer of Heylin was, we think, more fanciful than con- 
soling. He reminded the primate, that “* Pope Sextus V., as 
stout a pope as ever wore the triple crown, but a poor man’s 
son, did use familiarly to say, in contempt of such libels as 
were frequently made against him, that he was born of an 
illustrious house, (domo natus illustri, ) because the sunbeams 
passing through the broken walls and ragged roof, dllustrated 
every corner of the homely cottage in which he was born.”’t 

His childhood and youth present little worthy of note, ex- 
cept that he enjoyed the best advantages of education, and 
we are told, even then “‘ was esteemed a very forward, con- 
fident, and zealous person.”’ In these traits, however, it may 
truly be said, ‘the boy was father of the man.” Having 
taken his degrees at Oxford, he was appointed reader in 


* Prynne’s Breviat. + Heylin, p. 48. 
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grammar at the university for 1598, ordained deacon in 1600, 
and admitted to the priesthood in the following year. Here 
commences Laud’s public life, and from this time until the 
hour of his death, we may fairly examine his actions to 
determine his character. 

The Church at this time was in a fearful condition. The 
great aim of many of its leading divines, (like some in this 
day,) seems to have been, to get as far off as possible from 
popery. They naturally looked upon the Romish church as 
embodying all that was evil, te § their only care was, to 
show in doctrine and outward forms, that they utterly repu- 
diated all communion with it. They remembered the fires 
which blazed in Smithfield during the reign of the bloody 
Mary, and the thumb-screws which freighted the great ar- 
mada, and to theirearsthe name of papist conveyed the idea of 
every thing that was fearful. They fairly shivered at the thought 
of any sympathy with the scarlet lady. And with some this 
feeling began to extend even to the rites and ceremonies of 
the church,—a sad portent of “the things which were to 
come after.” They voted a decent altar to be “ the unclean 
thing,” the sign of the cross an abomination, and the sur- 
plice a rag of popery. In the same way, in doctrine also, 
they ran into the opposite extreme of Calvinism, maintained 
the dark theory of predestination as a necessary ingredient 
of the Christian faith, derided the doctrine of the apostolic 
succession of bishops as a fable, and scornfully disregarded 
the authority of the Church. 

Upon all these subjects Laud’s views were correct, for, as 
Dr. Young remarked, his scheme of divinity had been raised 
*‘ upon the noble foundation of the fathers, the councils, and 
the ecclesiastical historians.” Yet which was the proper 
course to be pursued? How were the minds of men to be 
brought back to the sounder principles of the first and purest 
ages? Certainly not by at once attacking all their prejudices, 
and forcing them to place themselves in a hostile attitude. 
There was needful at this crisis, in the champion of the 
Church, both the wisdom of the serpent and the gentleness of 
the dove. Unfortunately, Laud possessed neither. His was 
a fiery and intemperate zeal, which set prudence at defiance, 
was reckless of consequences, and which therefore uni- 
formly defeated the object he had in view. We wish this 
to be borne in mind, for its influence can be traced through 
the whole of his career. Gathering around him, as years 
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wore on, a constantly increasing host of enemies, it finally 
brought him to the block. It was his greatest weakness, and 
to it must we ascribe the fact, that he exercised so little influ- 
ence over the minds of that generation, and failed to carry 
into effect any of his schemes of reform.* 

His conduct at Oxford was in accordance with his dispo- 
sition. He at once threw down the gauntlet, and announced 
himself the bitter enemy of the Calvinists. The natural result 
was, that from this time forth to the very day of his death, 
not a syllable that he uttered ever could produce the least 
effect upon them. His first public lecture before the univer- 
sity was in direct opposition to the predominant theology of 
the day. It was on “the constant and perpetual visibility of 
the Church of Christ, derived from the apostles to the Church 
of Rome, and continued in that Church as in others of the 
east and south until the Reformation.”+ Here his doctrine 
was undoubtedly correct ; but the question is, whether it was 
the time and place to begin the discussion? whether any 
advantage was gained to the cause by so doing? and, whether 
it was undertaken in the right spirit? We fear not. While 
we would admire the generous fearlessness which can induce 
an individual to stand forth like Milton’s Abdiel, 


“ faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he ; 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified,” 


yet we cannot but remember that a greater than Milton has 
declared, ‘there is atime to keep silence,” as well as “a 
time to speak.”{ It is not always proper to blazon forth to 
the world the whole truth. Our Lord did not himself do so 
in his teaching. He declared to his disciples, “I have yet 
many things to say to you, but ye cannot bear them now.’ 
This was a truth which Laud had not yet learned. He 
never looked for the mollia tempora fandi. Far from showing 
the wisdom of St. Paul, who, when addressing the refined idol- 


* Laud’s own view of his success may be gathered from one sentence in a 
letter which he wrote when inthe Tower— “ I have endeavored to repair an old 
house; but it fell to ruin about my ears.” — Echard’s History of England, 
vol. i., p. 463. 

+ This is Heylin’s statement of the doctrine. (Le Bas, p.7.) It may be re- 
marked, that so fearful were the Oxford divines of that } dg of receiving any 
thing from Rome, they were accustomed to look for the Church of the middle 
ages among the Waldenses, Albigenses, or Hussites of Bohemia, 

+ Eccl. iui., 7. § John xvi., 12. 
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aters at Athens, and about to commence an argument against 
their faith, prefaces it with a compliment,* Laud plunged into 
such difficulties with the spirit of an angry controversialist, 
and displayed a vast deal more of the fortzer im re, than of the 
suaviter in modo. We look in vain to see him “in meekness 
instructing those that oppose themselves.”+ 

Still more ill-timed was his sermon before the university 
at a later day, on Shrove Tuesday, 1614, when (to use the 
words of Mr. Le Bas,) “he ventured on some expressions 
bitterly offensive to the Presbyterians.” Thus he went on 
during his residence at Oxford ; and what was the result ? 
was the Church benefited? On the contrary, she was, in- 
jured by the violent controversies which arose with him who 
had set himself forth as her champion. Every step which 
he took exasperated his old enemies, and raised up a swarm 
of new ones. He managed to get into a bitter altercation with 
Dr. Robert Abbot, the vice-chancellor, and to bring upon 
himself the undying hatred of his brother, Dr. George Abbot, 
afterwards primate of England. He succeeded in fixing such 
a scandal upon his name, that we are told by Heylin, “ it 
was thought dangerous to approach the heretic, or to salute 
him in the streets.”t Of course, his influence at the univer- 
sity was entirely destroyed. 

We have dwelt at greater length on this period of the arch- 
bishop’s life, because we consider it a fair specimen of the 
whole. It was in perfect keeping with the way in which he 
acted when a wider theatre was open before him, and instead 
of lecturing the university, he undertook to reform the 
kingdom. It reveals a state of things which could not have 
happened to a man possessed of ordinary prudence and self- 
control. We jr it too—and the whole of his career 


* Acts xvii., 22.—‘ Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are 
very religious.” Our translation, “too superstitious,” conveys an erroneous idea. 
(See Dr. Bloomfield’s critical notes.) 

+ 2 Tim. ii., 25. 

+ Heylin, p.54. Even the excellent Hall, afterwards bishop of Norwich, ad- 
dressed to him a letter in which he says, “I would I knew where to find you, then 
I could tell how totake direct aims, whereas, now, I must pore and conjecture. To- 
day you are in the tents of the Romanists, to-morrow in ours, the next day be- 
tween both, against both. Our adversaries think you ours, we theirs. Your 
conscience finds you with both, and neither... . . ow long will you be in this 
indifferency ? Resolve one way; and know at last, what you do hold, what you 
should. Cast eff either your wings or your teeth; and casting off this bat-like 
nature, be either a bird or a beast,” etc., etc. From a letter addressed to Mr. W. 
os qpeceeaiing the cause of his unsettledness in religion,” etc. (Decad. iii., 

Spist. 5.) 
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teaches the same lesson — as a melancholy instance of one 
with fair talents, learning and correctness of principle, ren- 
dering them all nugatory by a headstrong and intemperate 
zeal. 

In the meantime, however, the year 1605 had been marked 
by an event which deeply stained Laud’s character. His 
patron at this period was Charles, Lord Mountjoy, the Earl 
of Devonshire, a nobleman high in favor with JathesI. Laud 
was induced to solemnize the marriage of the Earl to the Lady 
Penelope Devereux, with whom he had previously been guilty 
of an intrigue, which had caused her divorce from her former 
husband, Lord Rich. His object by this union was, to give 
legitimacy to the children of their criminal intercourse. But 
disastrous indeed was the result to all concerned. The earl 
died within a year through grief at the anger and alienation 
of the king, “leaving the partner of his frailty to a sorrowful 
and unhonored widowhood.”* Laud was overwhelmed 
with shame when he found that he had exposed himself to 
the displeasure of the king and the upbraidings of his enemies. 
Many years afterwards when James was asked to create him 
bishop, his answer was — “ was there not a certain lady who 
forsook her husband and married a lord that was her para- 
mour? Whoknit that knot? Shall I make a man a prelate, 
one of the angels of my Church, who hath a flagrant crime 
upon him?”’+ Laud himself ever afterwards observed the 
anniversary of that day as a penitential fast, while the very 
prayer which he composed reveals the fact, that he committed 
this error in opposition to the light of conscience. ‘ Behold,” 
he writes in his Diary — “I am become a reproach to thy 
holy name, by serving my ambition, and the sins of others; 
which, though I did it by the persuasion of other men, yet my 
own conscience did check and upbraid me in it.’ 

It was not until his thirty-fourth year that Laud left the 
university, and entered upon his duty asa parish priest. Mr. 
Le Bas informs us, that * of the life and habits of Laud as a 
parcchial clergyman scarcely any notice has been preserv- 
ed.” We can well believe this, for with such marvellous ce- 
lerity did he change his residence,— having five livings in 
less than four years —that he could scarcely have entered 

* Le Bas, p. 11. + Hackett’s Life of Williams, Pt.i., p.63. + Prayer for 
St. Stephen’s Day. 

§ 1607, Vicarage of Stamford; 1608, living of North Kelworth; 1609, living of 


oo Tilbury ; 1610, May — living of Cuckstone; 1610, November — living of 
orton. 
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on his duties in one, before he was removed to another. 
From this time, (under the patronage of Bishop Neile,) his rise 
was gradual though slow, gaining a stall in one place, a pre- 
bendship in another, an archdeaconry in another, and a dean- 
ery in a fourth, until in 1621 he was elevated to a bishopric in 
the see of St. David’s. For this last promotion, he was in- 
debted, we are informed by Mr. Le Bas, to “the friendly 
recornmendation of the Marquis of Buckingham and of Bishop 
Williams.” What sympathy could have existed between 
that infamous courtier Buckingham, and the future arch- 
bishop, we cannot imagine. King James himself seems to 
have had some little doubt of the fitness of Laud for a 
bishopric. Hackett, in his life of Bishop Williams, relates a 
conversation which that prelate had with James, in which he 
urged Laud’s claims to the mitre, and the king as strenuously 
argued against them. At last, wearied out, we are told the 
king said —‘‘‘ Then take him to you; but, on my soul, you 
will repent it!’ and so went away in anger, using other 
words of fierce and ominous import, too tart to be repeated.””* 
Laud was however consecrated, and took his place in the 
house of peers. 

The remainder of the reign of James offers but little for 
our notice, except that Laud gathered a new cloud of suspi- 
cion about him, by being known as the confidant of Bucking- 
ham, in his mad expedition with Prince Charles into Spain, 
to obtain for the latter a princess of the royal family. Of 
course, the whole protestant zeal of the kingdom was arrayed 
against this popish match, and the prayer which the bishop 
at this time recorded in his diary, that ‘the way might be 
cleared before them, 2 their great adventure,” was afterwards 
quoted against him on his trial as a petition most hostile to 
the welfare of the kingdom.+ At this time too, he quarrelled 
with his old patron, Bishop Williams, because they were ri- 
val claimants for the grace of the immaculate Buckingham.f 
“Tt must be allowed,’”? Mr. Le Bas well observes, “that 


* Hackett’s Life of Williams, Pt. i., p. 64. 

+ Prynne, Breviat., p. 14, Heylin, p. 107. fae 

+ Mr. Le Bas (p. 68) suggests another reason for their alienation — their dif- 
ference of views respecting the non-conformists. Laud thought they should be 
entirely suppressed. Williams, on the contrary, believed “they might be rendered 
comparatively innocuous, by gentle and persuasive treatment.” If so, it 1s a 
question whether Williams was not right. Laud certainly failed through life in 
his plan. That of Williams might possibly have succeeded. 

34 
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the whole affair has too much the aspect of a jealous compe- 
tition between two courtiers, for the favour of a great man.” 
At length in 1625 King James died, leaving to his ill-fated 
successor, a beleaguered throne and Church. 

We pass rapidly also over the early part of the reign of 
Charles, merely observing that honors now began to thicken 
upon Laud, as (through the influence of Buckingham) the 
power of his rival Williams declined.* He was appointed 
to attend his majesty, as clerk of the closet; in the same 
year, created Bishop of Bath and Wells; and in 1628, 
translated to the see of London. From this time he became 
the confidential adviser of the king, and was more than ever 
held answerable for every false step made by that unfortunate 
monarch. Meanwhile, political troubles increased, as one 
parliament after another was dissolved, and its members 
returned dissatisfied to their homes, to nurse up, in every 
county of England, the growing indignation of their consti- 
tuents. It is at this period that Clarendon commences his 
magnificent work, the “* History of the Rebellion,” and as a 
most decided adherent of the royal cause, and a friend of 
Laud, we may feel safe in quoting his authority when neces- 
sary. We may rest assured, that the noble historian would 
never speak too unfavorably of one who, in those perilous 
times, bore with himself ‘the heat and burden of the day.” 
Bishop Warburton, too, has written notes upon Clarendon, 
some of which would hardly be expected from the author of 
the Alliance, and we surely cannot be accused of injustice 
if we also quote occasionally the opinions of this staunch 
churchman. 

It is, however, in the next few years that we see in Laud 
many things which set forth his character in a brighter light. 
His plans of reform were often judicious. He labored to 
restore the dilapidated churches and cathedrals, particularly 
St. Paul’s, to their former beauty, that they might be rendered 
more worthy of Him to whom they were dedicated. 


* In the Harl. MSS., 7000, No. 102, is a letter written to Buckingham by 
Williams, when the latter was in disgrace, yet wished to be called to officiate 
at the coronation. Is it not enough almost to make one turn Puritan, to find a 
bishop of the Church thus addressing that licentious profligate: — “I do humbly 
beseech your Grace, to crown so many of your Grace’s former favors, and to 
revive @ creature of your own, struck dead only by your displeasure, by bringing 
me to kiss his majesty’s hand, with whom I took leave in no displeasure at all. 
I never was brought into the presence of a king, by any saint besides yourself. 
Turn me not over, most noble lord, to offer my prayers at any other altars!” 
etc., etc, 
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“ His spirit in him strove 
To cleanse and set in beauty free 
The ancient shrines, mindful of Him whose love 
Swept with the scourge His Father’s sanctuary.”* 


He endeavored to produce uniformity in the performance 
of the service, and where greater interests were not sacri- 
ficed in the attempt, his efforts surely were praiseworthy. 
The practice (which prevails to this day in the Church of 
England) was again revived, of requiring a title from candi- 
dates before receiving Holy Orders, in other words, that they 
should not be ordained without some specific appointment in 
the Church, which would ensure them a maintenance. This 
salutary rule gradually removed from the Church those who 
could not provide a regular support, and, (to use the words 
of Heylin,) ‘from henceforth we hear but little of such 
vagrant ministers, and trencher-chaplains, (the old brood 
being once worn out,) as had heretofore pestered and annoyed 
the Church.”+ Of literature, too, he was ever the generous 
patron, and the University of Oxford shared most largely in 
his liberality.f 

Thus his life passed on, possessing indeed extensive power, 
yet at the same time learning the sorrows and perils of great- 
ness, and discovering but too truly, that a mitre may some- 
times cover an aching brow. In 1633 he was summoned to 
attend the king in his expedition into Scotland. Fifteen years 
before he had accompanied James in a similar journey, when 
that monarch in vain attempted to introduce conformity in 
religion into his Scottish dominions, and he was now doomed 
to see the same failure on the part of his ill-fated son. The 
spirit of opposition to the Southern Church, as it was called, 
was stern and unyielding; and any one not smitten with 
utter blindness to the signs of the times, would have hesitated 
to embark in an enterprise which bid fair to be so inauspi- 
cious. He must indeed have been laboring under a species 


* The Cathedral, by Rev. Isaac Williams. On this subject nothing can be 
more just than the view taken by Laud, as shown by a passage of his speech 
before the bar of the House of Lords. “Ever since I came in place, I have 
labored nothing more than that the external public worship of God, so much 
slighted in divers parts of this kingdom, might be preserved, and that with as 
much decency and uniformity as might be. For I evidently saw that the public 
neglect of God’s service in the outward face of it, and the nasty lying of many 
places dedicated to that service, had almost cast a damp upon the true and inward 
worship of God, which, while we live in the body, needs external helps, and all 
little enough to keep it in any vigor.” 

t Heylin, p. 255. + Le Bas’s Life, pp. 213, 214. 
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of insanity, who at this period, looking at the three kingdoms 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, remembering their history, 
and seeing their violent prejudices, could have dreamed of 
forcing them all into a perfect uniformity. 

Yet here, as usual, Laud never paused. As Bishop War- 
burton well says, ‘“ he and the king encouraged and inflamed 
one another in their ill-timed and indiscreet zeal.” The 
attempt was made, and its only effect was, to rouse up the 
elements which, ere long, were to burst forth into civil war. 
Bishops were appointed to the different sees, and, to the great 
indignation of the nobility, these prelates, (as in the old 
Romish days,) were invested with the highest civil offices of 
the kingdom. And thus the king left Scotland, followed by the 
suspicions and dislike of his northern subjects, whom he was 
to meet no more until they were arrayed in arms against him. 
Thus baneful in this instance were the counsels of Laud, 
when, according to custom, he listened only to the prompt- 
ings of his own intemperate zeal. 

The return to London beheld Laud elevated to the high- 
est point of ecclesiastical greatness. Archbishop Abbot had 
just died, and he was nominated for his successor. Through 
his influence his old friend Dr. Juxon was selected to fill the 
vacancy in the diocese of London, and also appointed lord 
treasurer of the kingdom,* As Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Primate of all England, and a member of the Privy Council, 
Laud stood in importance next to the throne. Yet the years 
of his greatness were to be few, and even these, clouded as 
they were with sorrow, were to be the precursors of a fear- 
ful fall. The storm which for a long while had been slowly 
gathering, was now rapidly darkening the horizon, and as 
men gazed upon it, “ their hearts failed them for fear, and for 
looking after those things which were coming on the earth,” 
Deep was calling unto deep, and on every side were the 
signs of the gathering strife. The least discerning could 
perceive that the conflict between two great principles was 
drawing on, and that soon it would be brought to open issue. 
The two parties which divided the kingdom were assuming 
definite forms, and the names of cavalier and roundhead 
began to have a meaning and significance, which they will 


* Clarendon describes the storm which was raised among the nobility by this 
appointment tq 4 civil office, vol.i., p. 177. “‘ The resentment of the nobility on 
this — adds Bishop Warburton, “ was surely most legitimate and rea- 
sonable.” 
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never lose, as long as history lasts. In this strife, Laud for 
a time was an actor, and as it was against the latter of these 
parties that he acted, and by which he was at last, in the 
hour of its triumph, doomed to death, we intend to devote a 
page or two to a consideration of its principles. 

The name of Puritan is with many in this day, a term of 
scorn and reproach. It suggests to them nothing but the 
picture of a crop-eared, whining fanatic, — uncouth in his 
appearance — dealing mightily in the denunciations of the 
Old Testament — zealous even unto slaying — and _profess- 
ing to have * the praises of God in his mouth, and a two- 
edged sword in his hands.” But whence are these views 
drawn? Nine out of ten, we may venture to say, form their 
estimate from Scott’s novels. Yet we might as well take 
Wildrake in Woodstock to be a fair specimen of the cava- 
liers, or judge the tories of our revolution to be fitly repre- 
sented by the cowboys. If, on the other hand, we resort to 
history, we find that the enemies of the Puritans have fore- 
stalled public opinion, by becoming the chroniclers of the 
times. The standard work of that age has been written by 
the grave and dignified Clarendon, from whose courtly pre- 
judices they of course could expect no favor. The infidel 
Hume, too, hated them both for their religion and politics, 
and has omitted no opportunity of blackening their charac- 
ters. Between the two, we wonder not that posterity finds 
it difficult to believe any thing good of them. 

And yet, is it not a mistake to look upon them, as we 
often do, so entirely as a religious party ? Their main object, 
—at first, certain]y — was political, not ecclesiastical change. 
Religion indeed mingled with it, and at last became promi- 
nent, because, in overturning the throne, they judged it neces- 
sary to crush the Church which was bound to it. Their 
leaders, too, found it useful to call in this kind of enthusiasm 
to elevate the feelings and zeal of their followers, yet it began 
not with this. Presbyterianism and liberty became acciden- 
tally united, yet they have no more necessary and direct 
connection in the English Revolution, than infidelity and 
liberty had in the French. 

And here we may remark, that we commit the same error 
in the view we take of the whole English reformation. It 
was throughout more of a civil than an ecclesiastical change. 
We see a nation indeed renouncing the dominion of Romish 
superstition, and adopting a purer faith, and we have reason 
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to thank God that it was so. Yet though the creed of a king- 
dom was thus purified, it was only because its rulers wished 
to use religion as the instrument in effecting other changes. 
Henry the Eighth, who commenced this mighty reform, cared 
not what were the religious tenets of the land, as long as they 
did not interfere with his gross licentiousness.* Had the 
pope consented to pronounce sentence of divorce against 
Queen Catherine, the king would have been his most dutiful 
son. But he refused, and then that worthy monarch found it 
necessary to disown his rule, and take the reins into his own 
hands. In Scott’s novel, the Monastery, when Henry War- 
den is rebuking Julian Avenel for not marrying Catherine, 
the fierce baron in a couple of sentences tells the whole story 
of the English reformation. ‘ Hark ye, Sir Gospeller ! 
trow ye to have a fool in hand? Know [I not that your sect 
rose by bluff Harry Tudor, merely because ye aided him to 
change his Kate ; and wherefore should I not use the same 
Christian liberty with mine?” 

Thus it was that England was severed from Rome. Even 
after it took place, the pope continued to commend 
Henry for his orthodoxy, while he anathematized him for 
rejecting his rule.t Heresy still, as of old, was prosecuted 
as a deadly crime. Except in one single point, the king 
lived and died as decided a Romanist in spirit as was his 
daughter Mary. It required, indeed, at that day, a nice tact 
at drawing theological distinctions, to keep one’s head upon 
one’s shoulders. A subject of Henry had the pleasure of 
living between Scylla and Charybdis. He must call himself 


* We are well aware, that in this reign reforms were nominally made by de- 
crees of certain convocations, disclaiming some of the popish errors; as those of 
purgatory and indulgences in 1537 and 1543. Worship also defore the images 
was directed to be offered, not to the image itself, but to God. (See Palmer on the 
Church, vol. i., p. 466.) Yet the whole spirit of the Church, during the reign of 
Henry VIII., was essentially and entirely popish. In proof of this, look at the 
Act of the Six Articles, (called “‘ the whip with six strings,”) the death-warrant 
of so many innocent men, whereby, first, the doctrine of transubstantiation was 
established by law ; second, the communion in both kinds excluded ; third, the mar- 
riage of priests forbidden; fourth, vows of celibacy declared obligatory; fifth, private 
masses for souls in purgatory upheld ; and, sixth, auricular confession pronounced 
expedient, and necessary to be retained. These were set forth by authority in 1539, 
What a specimen of Protestantism! Yet many suffered death under these articles. 
Strype says, “all these articles were resolved by the Convocation the old popish way, 
and, by the Parliament that began in April 28, made an act, which was entitled, An 
Act for abolishing of Diversity of Opinions ; and, because of the rigorous penal- 
ties, and the blood that was shed thereupon, was called, The bloody Act of siz 
Articles. — (Eccles. Mem., vol. i., p. 543.) 

t Fra Paolo, i., 82. 
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a protestant, yet be almost a papist. If he strained at any of 
the Romish creed except the doctrine of the Pope’s supre- 
macy, he was burned as a heretic. If unfortunately he by 
mistake took too large a dose,and swallowed the supremacy 
also, he was drawn and quartered as a traitor. 

Under Elizabeth it was not much better. She rather in- 
clined to the pomp and magnificence of the Romish worship, 
endeavored to retain the crucifix, pictures, and tapers in her 
chapel, and, during her reign, marriages took place among 
the clergy only by connivance.* In fact, we think she would 
scarcely have been a protestant, had not, as in her father’s 
case, the fiery blood of the Tudors rebelled at the thought of 
submitting to foreign rule. In the brief reign of Edward 
alone—that meek and holy child—do we mark any 
serious purpose of looking at religious changes with a single 
eye. With him alone did the gospel seem to be more promi- 
nent than politics. We regard, therefore, all these events, as 
only furnishing a new example of God’s overruling provi- 
dence, “ in causing the wrath of man to praise him, and the 
remainder of it, restraining.” He raised up holy men, to 
finish in purity what was commenced in passion. Their 
high example —the lesson which they taught of “ suffering 
affliction and patience’ for the truth’s sake — and the blood 
which they shed so freely in martyrdom, purified the Church, 
and from evil wrought out good for all coming time. 

And so it was—to return to the Puritans —in the be- 
ginning of their resistance. They thought more of politics 
than of religion. The first generation of parliamentary 
leaders evidently wished only to limit the power of the 
crown. John Hampden was contending against civil ty- 
ranny, and when he made the first decisive move in that 
mighty contest, by refusing to pay ship-money, he certainly 
was evincing no opposition to the established Church. When 
Oliver St. John’s gloomy face lighted up with a smile, as he 
said to Hyde, upon the dissolution of the parliament, that * it 
must be worse before it could be better,’”’t we doubt whether 
he was thinking about the subject of episcopacy. And the 
same may be said of all their early generals. Fairfax es- 
poused the popular side on account of a personal insult re- 


* Strype’s Annals of Ref., i., 260. 
+ Clarendon, vol. i., p. 230. 
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ceived from Charles. Essex drew his sword only against a 
faithless and ungrateful king.* ‘“ He was,” says Clarendon, 
“‘as much devoted as any man to the Book of Common 
Prayer, and obliged his servants to be constantly present 
with him at it, his household chaplain being always a most 
conformable man, and a good scholar.”+ The Earl of Bed- 
ford, too, ** had no desire that there should be any alteration 
in the government of the Church; and had always lived to- 
wards my lord of Canterbury himself with all respect and 
reverence, and frequently visited and dined with him, sub 
scribed liberally to the repair of St. Paul’s Church, and 
seconded all pious undertakings.”{ This was the case also 
with the Earls of Manchester and Warwick, the latter of 
whom, we are told, ** never discovered any aversion to epis- 
copacy, and much professed the contrary.”§ In fact, the 
same noble historian assures us, that in the house of peers, 
the only positive enemies of the Church were the Lords Say 
and Brooke, and but few united with them in the lower 
house.|| The majority felt themselves called upon to re- 
deem the land from a grievous tyranny which rendered pro- 
perty and even life insecure, and, in unsheathing the sword, 
we cannot but feel that they obeyed the dictates of pa- 
triotism. 

With the ill-fated monarch, whom they at last brought to 
the scaffold, we confess we have but little sympathy. He 
was amiable in private life, and that was all. In his public 
life he had been faithless to every pledge by which a man of 
honor could be bound. When the commons had hired him 
by subsidies to subscribe his assent to the petition of right, 
—thus, as it were, purchasing their own liberties, — no 
sooner was the money received than he violated his solemn 
promise, and endeavored to enforce again the rights he had 
surrendered. The parliament he had deceived might well 
exclaim with Strafford, “ put not thy trust in princes.” 
Against such a ruler what could avail but force? He was 
living in the seventeenth century, and dreaming of the fif- 
teenth. We regret indeed his death,—a most useless and 

* When the new levies were made against Scotland, in 1640, he was not re- 
appointed general as he had expected. “ It was a great pity,” says Clarendon, 
“that the Earl of Essex was not again taken in, which had infallibly preserved 
him from swerving from his duty, and he would have discharged his trust with 
courage and fidelity, and therefore probably with success.”—Vol. i., p. 231. 


+ Clarendon, voi. i., p. 350. + Clarendon, vol. i., p. 349. 
§ Clarendon, vol. i., p. 350. | Clarendon, vol. i., p. 850. 
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unjustifiable step, — yet even in this he was only “ reaping 
the whirlwind,” when he had himself ‘* sown the wind.” 
Posterity, however, has discovered, that if he was a bad 
king, yet he makes a most admirable martyr. It may be so, 
but we believe he himself had no intention of becoming one. 
He certainly had no particular desire to go to the block for 
his religious principles. In 1641 he accepted the Scotch 
covenant, which stigmatized the liturgy and canons as popish, 
and declared episcopacy unlawful.* In 1646, when he need- 
ed the aid of the Irish, he agreed, through Lord Glamorgan, 
to establish popery in that kingdom, on condition of their 
assisting him with ten thousand men.+ And now we are told, 
that in 1649 he died a martyr to the principles of the Church 
of England. We had always supposed that martyrs were 
made “ of sterner stuff,” and that a gentleman of such a trian- 
gular conscience, who could support three forms of faith in 
less than ten years, as his convenience dictated, could 
hardly claim a place in their “noble army.” We confess, 
however, that when we see his portrait, as he looks down 
upon us with that melancholy expression, conveying the idea 
that even in early life he must have been haunted by a pre- 
sentiment of his fate, we find it hard to keep our pity from 
being enlisted. Yet it never rises so high that we should be 
able, were we members of the Church of England, to declare 
with an easy conscience, on each thirtieth of January, that 
we are horribly afraid, lest “ the guilt of that sacred and in- 
nocent blood may hereafter be visited upon us or our pos- 
terity.” Like many a better man, the manner of his death 
has invested him with an interest which he never deserved. 
Even Laud, who probably was best acquainted with him, 
has declared, “ he knew not how to be, or be made great.’”’f 
We admire, indeed, the generous devotedness of his ad- 
herents ; nor do we wonder at it. The maxim that “ the 
king can do no wrong,” was still in full force, and there 
were thousands who could not oppose his authority because 
they religiously believed it was by divine right that “ kings 
ruled and princes decreed justice.” The prestige which 
attended royalty was still undiminished, and even fifty years 
later, when at the court of Louis XIV., the Duke of Bur- 
gundy avowed the doctrine that “kings existed for the 


* Hume’s History of the Reign of Charles I., chap. 53. t Ibid. chap. 58. 
+ Laud’s Autobiography, p. 271. 
NO. XX.—VOL. X. 35 
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good of the people, and not the people for the good of kings,” 
we learn from St. Simon, that it was looked upon as a truth, 
striking from its novelty, yet too dangerous to be openly 
published.* The royalists felt, as they followed their mo- 
narch to the field, that his ancestors and their own had bled 
together, and every argument which romance and chivalry 
could summon was on their side. Around them, in their 
ranks, were nobles whose titles had come down from the 
Norman conquest, and above them floated banners rich with 
all the blazonry of Norman heraldry. While their antago- 
nists could look only to the future, and the freedom to be 
worked out for their land through their endeavors, they, on 
the contrary, could dwell upon the past, and act under the 
influence of the inspiring recollections of the olden time. 

Yet, among the cavaliers, were many, we doubt not, who, 
under the promptings of such feelings, espoused the cause 
of Charles, while in their inmost soul they felt a sad mis- 
giving lest they should be arraying themselves against the 
cause of truth and freedom. There must have been those 
who shared, in some measure, in the sentiments of Lord 
Falkland, though these feelings were not decided enough to 
induce them to espouse the side of the parliament. A 
high sense of honor seems to have prevented him from 
abandoning his king, while his affections bound him to the 
cause of freedom and his convictions of duty urged him not 
to contend against the Puritans. From this proceeded his 
indecision and unhappiness. He dreaded a victory to either 
side. As himself a noble, he would have mourned over the 
prostration of the cavaliers, while, as an Englishman, he felt 
that their triumph would be a death-blow to the liberty of 
the land. He went, therefore, sorrowing about, ever reiter- 
ating the word Peace, until at Newbury he recklessly threw 
away his life lest he should witness the troubles which were 
at hand. Thus warring against the freedom whose beauty 
he could so well appreciate, he reminds us always of Shaks- 
peare’s Othello, urged on solely by a sense of honor, ‘ stri- 
king where he doth love.” 

We assert, then, that as a political party the Puritans 
were in the right. It was as the war went on that the reli- 
gious influence gradually increased, until it at last perhaps be- 
came predominant. These men, indeed, mingled with their 


* Duc de St. Simon’s Memoirs of Court of Louis XIV. and the Regency. 
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nobler feelings a fanaticism which sometimes induced them 
to discard much which invests life with grace and beauty, 
yet it was the exterior only which was forbidding. Some of 
them, it is true, whined and snuffled and canted, called 
their children by the most extraordinary scripture names, 
and went through their private devotions with an intense 
energy which enlightened the whole camp; but these were 
exceptions. Neither, indeed, were the stern warriors of 
Marston Moor, the men to be ridiculed by those whom they 
had scattered like chaff before the wind.. Their very fana- 
ticism nerved them for the field. ‘“ He that prays best and 
preaches best, will fight best,” was the declaration of the 
sagacious Cromwell. There were, of course, hypocrites 
among them, who, for selfish purposes, imitated the language 
and looks of the godly; and it could not be otherwise, 
where thousands were gathered together from every rank in 
life. There were wild enthusiasts, too, in their ranks, bring- 
ing shame and mortification upon their more sober brethren. 
This, also, must be expected in every great cause. Luther 
was preceded by Knipperdoling and accompanied by Carol- 
stadt. But men with whom Vane could act, and for whose 
cause Hampden was willing to die, could never be appre- 
ciated by the ribald courtiers of Charles II. Even Hume, 
who neglects no opportunity of fastening his ridicule upon 
them, allows that they fostered and preserved alive the spirit 
of English liberty, which but for them had perished. 

In every political light in which we can view them, we 
must fee] that the administration of Cromwell was England’s 
time of glory. Then she dictated to Europe—ruled the 
ocean —swept the Dutch flag from the seas till they begged for 
peace as a boon—humbled Louis XIV., and interposed to 
rescue the persecuted protestants of Piedmont. Compare 
it with the reign of Charles II., that pensioner on the bounty 
of the French king, when Dunkirk was sold, the Dutch fleet 
seen in the Thames, and the roar of their cannon heard even 
at Whitehall, until the danger was averted by the triple alli- 
ance formed by Sir William Temple, and to which page of 
her history will an intelligent Englishman turn with the 
greatest pride? 

Look, too, at the stern, yet dignified, and severely moral 
government of the protector, and see the change which fol- 
lowed it. Charles returned in such a perfect uproar of wel- 
come, that he was forced to exclaim, ‘“Ods’ fish! how glad 
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these people all are to see me! It must have been my own 
fault that I did not come back before.” But the first night 
he placed his foot in his forefathers’ palace, we find him 
taking advantage of the enthusiasm of the times to seduce 
the daughter of one of his most loyal subjects.* A heartless 
profligate, he cared for no one but himself, and his only set- 
tled principle was, to use his own words, ‘that he would 
not go on his travels again for any thing or any body.” ‘To 
all who would know the meanness and despicable emptiness 
of this, the most miserable of the Stuarts, we can commend 
the Diary of Pepys, where they will find an abundance of 
evidence, usque ad nauseam. With his return commenced 
the age of licentiousness and vice, when worthless courtiers 
and abandoned women ruled, and the king’s bastards were 
raised to the peerage by titles, which even now remind us of 
Nell Gwynne and the Duchess of Cleveland. Then Christi- 
anity, driven from its palaces, mourned in the secret places 
of the land, and, to use the words of Bishop Butler, “ was 
set up as a principal subject of ridicule, as it were by way 
of reprisals for its having so long interrupted the pleasures 
of the world.”+ Verily, if we could not without conscientious 
scruples read the service for the martyrdom of Charles L., we 
‘certainly could not unite in that which returns thanks for the re- 
storation of his son, except so far as that event was the occasion 
of the Church being replaced in its appropriate situation. It 
was released from its oppressive legal restraints and became 
again the authorized religious teacher of the land, and for 
this we can rejoice. But, beyond this we see no benefit 
which England received from the return of Charles; a fact, 
by the way, which the people themselves soon discovered, 
and therefore not many years elapsed before they were 
obliged to expel the worthless family of the Stuarts for ever 
from the land. 

As writers, too, the Puritans have added some of the proud- 
est names to the literature of England. Lightfoot{ and 
Owen, Gale and Baxter, Bates, Charnock and Howe, in 
theology, and Selden in the law, belong to their party. Theirs, 
too, is the almost divine Milton, who, when he has * his gar- 
land and his singing robes about him,” seems to shake from 


* Bancroft’s United States, vol. i. p.31. + Preface to Analogy of Religion. 
+ Lightfoot was a member of the celebrated Presbyterian assembly of divines 

rem. | the revolution. After the restoration he conformed to the established 
urch, 
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his wings all the entanglements of earth, and to soar into a 
purer, holier region. We never find him, like Dante, record- 
ing in his poems his partialities as a partisan, or like Da 
Vinci, in his picture of the Last Supper, making the divine 
art with which heaven had endowed him minister to his 
revenge.* He had imbibed a loftier inspiration, and in the 
poet forgot the strife and bitterness of the politician. Com- 
pare these men with the licentious crew who ministered to 
the pleasure of Charlest — Rochester and Buckingham, 
Lovelace and Tom D’Urfey, whose rhymes then were 
lauded while the blind Puritan was forgotten—and then say 
which should England hold most in reverence ? 

This, then, was the Puritan party —one surely not to be 
made “ a hissing and a curse” by all posterity. As a reli- 
gious party, we repeat it, we have no sympathies with them. 
Theirs was a narrow bigotry, which discarded the beautiful 
services of a Church, which had come down to them through 
centuries — which defiled its sacred temples and scoffed at 
its holy emblems, that they might thus show their abhorrence 
of popery. Their insane crusade against altars, painted 
windows, and all external rites and emblems, was only worthy 
of the northern Vandals. Yet, for the cause of civil freedom, 
we thank God that they lived and acted, for we in this land 
are now enjoying the reward of their struggles. Their de- 
scendants are with us, scattered through the length and 
breadth of our country. Their spirit burns in the breasts of 
countless thousands. The spot on which they first erected 
their “* poor cottages in the wilderness,”} became the cradle 
of our freedom, and from that day we have inscribed upon 
the very foundation of our political edifice, their inspiring 
motto — “Opposition to tyrants is obedience to God.” 

It was in fierce controversy with these men that Laud 
spent the few years which remained to him, after his acces- 
sion to the primacy. Each month beheld the storm thicken 
more and more about him, until at last it burst in ruin on his 


* Dante, in his “ Divina Commedia,” has placed his Florentine enemies in a 
very unenviable situation in L’Inferno. Da Vinci painted the portrait of a Do- 
minican whom he hated, as Judas Iscariot. 

+ Count Anthony Hamilton, who knew them all well, declares, in his amusin 
“Memoirs of Count Grammont,” that “ Providence never before assembl 
together so many rascals without hanging them.” 

+ How beautiful is the farewell to England by the pilgrims who accompanied 
Winthrop! “Our hearts,” say they, “shall be fountains of tears for your 
everlasting welfare, when we shall be in our poor cottages in the wilderness.” — 
Bancroft’s United States, vol. i., p. 355. 
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head. And how did he meet this growing dissatisfaction ? 
Why, every step which he took tended to embitter the oppo- 
sition, and draw upon himself a more deadly hatred. He 
endeavored to chain the mind by the terrors of the law, and 
arrayed against the disaffected the powers of the star cham- 
ber. To make the matter worse, the three individuals select- 
ed for punishment, were a divine, a lawyer, and a physician, 
and of course the sympathy of their brethren was at once 
excited. ‘ Every profession,” says Clarendon, “ with anger 
and indignation enough, thought their education, and degrees, 
and quality, would have secured them from such infamous 
judgments, and treasured up wrath for the time to come.””* 

The most noted of this trio was William Prynne, a barris- 
ter at law, who wrote a stupid book, entitled Histriomastiz, 
against plays, dancing, and masques, which was construed 
into a libel on the queen, because her majesty was a patron 
of such diversions. 'The book would have sunk by its own 
weight had it been left unnoticed, but instead of this, the 
author was condemned by the star chamber “to have his 
book burnt by the hands of the common hangman ; to be put 
from the bar, and to be for ever incapable of his profession ; to 
be turned out of the society of Lincoln’s Inn ; to be degraded 
at Oxford ; to stand on the pillory at Westminster and Cheap- 
side; to lose both his ears, one in each place; to pay a fine of 
five thousand pounds, and to suffer perpetual imprisonment.” 
This sentence was executed in part, but the consequence was, 
that the book became celebrated, and Prynne was elevated 
to the dignity of martyrdom by his triumphant fortitude, 
winning for himself with the people, the title of William the 
Conqueror. .The sentences of Burton, the clergyman, and 
Bastwick, the physician, were marked with almost equal 
cruelty. 

Stull more horrible was the punishment inflicted upoa Dr. 
Alexander Leighton, a Scotch divine,—whose son was after- 
wards the excellent Archbishop Leighton,—for having written 
abook against prelacy; the unanimous judgment of the star cham- 
ber was, “ that he should pay a fine of ten thousand pounds ; 
that the high commission should degrade him from his min- 
istry ; and that he should be brought to the pillory at West- 
minster, while the court was sitting, and whipped ; after 
whipping be set upon the pillory a convenient time, and have 


* Vol. i., p. 171. 
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one of his ears cut off, one side of his nose slit, and be branded 
in the face with a double S. S. for a sower of sedition ; that 
then he should be carried back to prison, and after a few days 
be pilloried a second time in Cheapside, and be then likewise 
whipped, and have the other side of his nose slit, and his 
other ear cut off, and then be shut up in close prison for the 
remainder of his life.””* 

Mr. Le Bas endeavors to exculpate Laud, on the ground 
that he was not chargeable with all the odium of these things. 
He was, it is true, but one of a court, all the members of 
which, however, as we see in the case of Leighton, concur- 
red in the sentence. He gave, too, his opinion against them, 
or as it is expressed, “* spoke his conscience.”” And who can 
believe that, with his power and influence over the king, his 
lightest word would not have freed them from their sentence. 
Such was the opinion of his cotemporary, Bishop Burnet, 
who, speaking of Laud’s defence, says, ‘in most particulars 
he excuses himself by this, that he was but one of many, 
who either in council, star chamber, or high commission, 
voted illegal things. Now, though this was true, yet a chief 
minister, and one high in favor, determines the rest so much, 
that they are generally little better than mere machines acted 
by him.”+ He certainly took the matter very coolly, simply 
recording in his diary the fact of their punishment, without a 
word of disapprobation, thus —“ June 14. This day, Jo. 
Bastwick, Doctor of Physic, Henry Burton, Bachelor of Di- 
vinity, and William Prynne, Barrister at Law, were censured 
for their libels against the hierarchy of the Church.”{ Gor- 
ton says, ‘* On the delivery of the merciless sentence against 
that enthusiast, (Leighton,) Bishop Laud pulled off his cap 
and gave thanks for it ; an action which is recorded in all the 
histories of the time, and which was very punctually remem- 
bered on his own downfall.” However this may have been, 
we think that in every point of view, he must be held an- 
swerable for the sufferings of those men. 

And during these years, who was Laud’s confidential 
friend and adviser? None other than Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford, a nobleman whose cold-blooded cruelty and heart- 
less profligacy well merited the title which Prynne bestowed 
—‘ the wicked Earl.”’|| He caused Lord Mountnorris, for 


* Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. ii., p. 235. 

+ Burnet’s History of his own Times, p. 30. 

+ Laud’s Autobiography, p. 220. § Biographical Dictionary, Art. Laud. 
i Clarendon, vol.i., p. 331. 
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words lightly spoken at a dinner table, and which he thought 
not sufficiently respectful to himself, to be degraded from the 
army, deprived of his office of vice-treasurer, committed to 
prison, and sentenced to lose his head. ‘“‘ He was discharged,” 
says Clarendon, “ with his life; all other parts of the sen- 
tence being fully executed.”* After seducing the daughter- 
in-law of the Lord Chancellor Ely, he degraded that noble- 
man from office, and committed him to prison, upon a petition 
preferred to him by the lady, because he would not settle 
upon ber husband “ more of his land, and in another manner 
than he had a mind to, and than he could legally be com- 
pelled to do.”+ And yet, Mr. Le Bas says, ‘In the arch- 
bishop, Strafford found a spirit exactly congenial with his 
own. The result of this similarity was, an inviolable friend- 
ship.”{ What an array of patrons for a Christian bishop! 
Devonshire, Buckingham, and Strafford, each one branded 
with the deepest sins of licentiousness. 

Neither was Wentworth’s public life better than his private. 
At first a leading member of the Puritan party, he had apos- 
tatized on the bribe of a peerage, and from henceforth he 
persecuted the faith which once he professed. As usual in 
such cases, his bitterness burned against the party he had 
abandoned, with an ever increasing violence. The unfortu- 
nate Puritans who fell into his power, realized that he was 
an illustration of the truth of that line — 


“ They ne’er pardon who have done the wrong.” 


His efforts were all directed to the establishment of a des- 
potism. He had declared that “the little finger of the pre- 
rogative should lie heavier upon the people than the loins of 
the law,” and all that he could do through life to effect this 
end wastried. He advised the king, (and the advice cer- 
tainly was most judicious!) to procure a recognition of his 
right to keep a standing army, because this would “ for ever 
vindicate the monarchy at home from under the conditions 
and restraints of subjects.” Most amply, therefore, was the 
charge sustained against him, when he was put on trial for his 
life, for “‘ an endeavor to overthrow the fundamental govern- 
ment of the kingdom, and to introduce an arbitrary power.”’§ 


* Clarendon, vol. i.,p. 334, +t Ibid., p. 336. 
+ Le Bas’s Life, p. 294. § Clarendon, vol. i., p. 331. 
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And yet, if there is one individual in this revolution, whose 
fate has enlisted the sympathy of posterity, it is the Earl of 
Strafford. His splendid abilities win our admiration, as they 
did that of the court which doomed him to death. The firm- 
ness with which he received his sentence, and the generosity 
with which he wrote to the king, releasing him from his 
mye to see him uninjured, and advising him to pass the 

ill for his condemnation, “that so his death might free the 
kingdom from the many troubles it apprehended,”— all unite 
in réndering us forgetful of the crimes which brought him to 
hisend. Charles, however, was incapable of the same gene- 
rosity, and was glad to attempt to save himself by surren- 
dering up to justice his accomplice in the conspiracy. Straf- 
ford, therefore, died, flung away by the ungrateful monarch 
whose faithful tool he had ever been. Yet in every light in 
which we can regard him, through life, and particularly at 
this eventful crisis, his great abilities rendered him England’s 
worst, most dangerous enemy. 

But, even after his execution was over, it was evident that 
the party now beginning to taste the sweets of power, and to 
be conscious of its strength, was not to be propitiated by this 
one offering. They demanded another victim, and the arch- 
bishop. even ii possible more odious than Strafford himself, 
was the one towards whom all eyes were turned. Those 
measures had already commenced, which ultimately were 
to be his ruin. Laud’s career, indeed, although he struggled 
against the tide for four years longer, was evidently draw- 
ing to its close. In the beautifully expressive language of 
Scripture — “ with him, the day was passing away, and the 
cuales of the evening were stretching out.” At length, in 
1641, the burst of indignation became so loud from all parts 
of the kingdom,— even the Scots sending in their charges 
against him, of being the cause of all the disturbances in their 
land, —that parliament prepared articles of impeachment, 
and he was placed in confinement in the tower. The justice 
of these articles, which were at first fourteen in number, (ten 
being afterwards added,) it is impossible for us to discuss. 
They include a mixture of political and religious offences. 
Take, for example, the first three as a specimen : 

1. That the archbishop had traitorously endeavored to 
subvert the fundamental laws of the realm, and to persuade 
the king that he might levy money without the consent of 
parliament. 
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2. That he had encouraged sermons and publications tend- 
ing to the establishment of arbitrary power. 

3. That he had interrupted and perverted the course of 
justice at Westminster Hall, etc., etc. 

We cannot believe that these specific charges could ever 
have been proved against Laud, and yet his whole course 
furnished ample grounds for an impeachment. He had pos- 
sessed the private ear of the king, and been for years the 
great enemy of liberty in the kingdom, and for this he de- 
served punishment. Yet, although every intelligent man, 
woman, and child in England, must have been convinced of 
this fact, it was difficult to fix on any overt act which could 
be called treason. The archbishop had been always acting 
quietly behind the scenes. Parliament was thus driven to 
the necessity of framing charges, some of which it would 
have been hard to substantiate, though the spirit of all of them 
was undoubtedly true. The matter, therefore, was put some- 
what on a false issue. Could he have been tried on the 
general charge of “ attempting to establish arbitrary power,” 
the justice of his conviction would have been evident. ‘ He 
was,” says Bishop Warburton, “ for an arbitrary king and 
an intolerant Church.” Yet, when they came down to par- 
ticulars, the matter was not so tangible. 

But the manner of his punishment was most unjustifiable 
and cruel. There was no reason for dooming to death an 
old man approaching his seventieth year. It would have 
answered all the desired ends, to have rendered him harm- 
less by removal from the king, on whose mind his violent 
counsels had exerted a pernicious influence. Stripped of his 
civil offices, and sent back to attend to the spiritual interests 
of his diocese, he might well have been permitted to linger 
out the few wasting fragments of his life, while the storm of 
war should roll around, yet touch him not in his retirement. 

As it was, for four years he was kept a prisoner, before 
the time came for his violent release from this world, which 
must surely have appeared to him, what Hooker calls it, “a 
world of perturbations.” And, during this interval, ingenuity 
appears to have been exhausted in heaping upon him miser- 
able and petty vexations to break down his spirit. Given 
over to the custody of his personal enemies, — ‘an old weak 
man for vengeance thrown aside,” —his treatment seems 
rather to have been dictated by private revenge than by a 
desire to pursue calmly the ends of justice. His venerable 
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age, which surely should have pleaded in his behalf, and the 
dignified stations he had held, were both forgotten. Lambeth 
palace was changed into Lambeth prison, and Leighton, 
whom he had formerly punished with such severity, and 
who was now half-crazed by his sufferings, was appointed 
his jailor. The most miserable bigots of the Puritan party — 
men who have always been its disgrace and shame— were 
let loose upon him, and it seems to have been with them al- 
most the breath of life, to trample on the fallen prelate. To 
use his own words, “ he drunk the cup of the scornings of 
the people to the very bottom.”’ At last, the preparations for 
his death were complete, and the sentence was passed, that 
he should be beheaded. It was on the tenth of January, 
1645, that this sentence was executed, and a single blow 
delivered Laud for ever from his persecutors. He met his 
fate with a firmness well becoming the Christian bishop, 
meekly replying on the scaffold to the harassing questions of 
the fanatics who disturbed his last moments — ‘ cupro dissolvi, 
et esse cum Christo.” 

But while our sympathies are enlisted in behalf of the 
archbishop, by the fiery trials through which he passed, and 
the nature of his death, the question must be asked, — was 
this martyrdom? So say the present Oxford divines, who 
quote him as Laup, ARCHBISHOP AND MARTYR, and place him 
before the world as a finished specimen of ecclesiastical ex- 
cellence. So churchmen have generally been accustomed to 
think. ‘He died,” says Mr. Hatherell, “a martyr to 
the cause of truth, being persecuted even unto the death by 
bloodthirsty and remorseless Calvinists of that gloomy pe- 
riod.”"** We feel, however, obliged honestly to dissent some- 
what from this opinion. Martyrdom is rightly defined to be 
“the suffering of death on account of one’s adherence to the 
faith of the gospel.” Now had Laud been offered to renounce 
the Church or die, and adopted the latter alternative, we 
should readily have admitted his claim toa place in “ the 
noble army of martyrs.” But it was far different. He did 
not choose to die, but he was forced to die. He could not 
help himself. He had tyrannized over the land for years, 
and now, when the parliament held the power, they were 
resolved to pay off old scores. 


* Life of Laud by Rev. J. W. Hatherell, prefixed to Laud’s sermons. Oxford, 
1829. 
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If this was martyrdom at all, it was that which was politi- 
cal, not religious. ‘The commons impeached him as a coun- 
sellor of the king, not as a Christian prelate. He had been 
entirely out of place, and suffered accordingly. When we 
hear churchmen bewailing his martyrdom on account of his 
Episcopal office, we are at once reminded of the warlike 
bishop who fought at Agincourt. Being taken prisoner, and 
the pope demanding his release as a son of the Church, King 
Henry sent back, by way of answer, the prelate’s battered 
suit of armor, with the message — “this have we found: 
know now whether it be thy son’s coat or no.” 

And so it was with Laud. He put himself forward in the 
hot and fiery conflicts of the day, and when the two parties 
came to the onset, he was crushed between them. As an 
ecclesiastic, the lords and commons were alike indignant to 
see him acting as prime minister. It might have answered 
in the dark ages, when the clergy alone were learned; but 
those days were over. They now felt a bitter jealousy of the 
churchman who intruded into political office. In this, then, 
Laud was most sadly behind the spirit of the times, when he 
declared, as Clarendon tells us, ‘‘that nothing tended so ef- 
fectually to the benefit and security of the Church as the ad- 
vancement of churchmen to places of high trust in the 
state.”’* 

We believe, therefore, that had he been contented with his 
appropriate sphere as a Christian bishop, he might have lived 
to a good old age, and died peaceably in his bed. And this 
opinion is confirmed by the history of Bishop Juxon. With 
greater political sagacity he saw the rising storm, and, resign- 
ing his office of lord treasurer, desired the king ‘to receive 
the staff into his hand, and give him leave to retire to 
the sole care of his bishopric.”t Although he afterwards at- 
tended his royal master on the scaffold, and his political opi- 
nions were well known, yet we hear of no design on the part 
of the commons to transform him into a martyr. His future 
life is thus summed up by Clarendon in a single sentence — 
“he enjoyed the greatest tranquillity of any man of the three 
kingdoms, throughout the whole boisterous and destroying 
time that followed, and lived to see a happy and blessed 
end of them, and died in great honor and glory.”{ Why 
might not Laud have followed his example ? 


* Vol.i., p. 152. t Clarendon, vol. i., p.321.  — Ibid., p. 322, 
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Politics, too, at that time were a most desperate game. The 
stakes were high, and were contested accordingly. It was 
played out by a few aspiring men, and wo to the loser! 
There was no quiet retreat when a party went down, — no 
easy gliding back to quiet life. The motto was, ve victis. 
They died, like Strafford, a bloody death, or were forced 
to flee their country and live in exile, like Shaftsbury and 
Bolingbroke, or were banished like Clarendon. Into this 
perilous contest Laud entered. He lost, and the Puritans 
won the game. Who, then, has a right to canonize him as 
a martyr, and call on us to weep over him, as one who fell 
in defence of the Church ? 

Such was the archbishop, and we trust that this hasty 
sketch will enable our readers to form for themselves some 
estimate of his character. Its worst point was a want of judg- 
ment, —an inability to distinguish essentials from non-essen- 
tials). He was often contending for minute points, which pro- 
duced bitterness in the minds of the enemies, and often of the 
friends of the Church, while more important interests were 
injured. It is indeed doubtful whether Archbishop Abbot had 
not already reduced the Church too low to admit of its being 
saved, yet Laud was the most unfit person in the three king- 
doms to make the attempt. ‘The violence of Archbishop 
Laud,” says Bishop Burnet, “and his promoting arbi- 
trary power, ruined himself and the Church both.”’* Though 
a high-minded, he was still a very narrow-minded man. It 
needed a prelate with the noble intellect, the broad views, 
and the expanded mind of Strafford, to take the helm in this 
hour of danger. Laud possessed not one of these qualifica- 
tions. ‘He was,” to give again Burnet’s opinion, “a 
hot, indiscreet man, cagerly pursuing some matters that were 
very inconsiderable, or mischievous, such as setting the com- 
munion table by the east wall of churches, bowing to it and 
calling it the altar, the suppressing the Walloon’s privileges, 
the breaking of lectures, the encouraging of sports on the 
Lord’s day, with some other things that were of no value; 
and yet all the zeal and heat of that time were laid out on 
these.”t+ And such is precisely the account given by all his 
cotemporaries, even those who were his friends. When the 
Church was struggling for her very existence, he was con- 


* Burnet’s History of his own Times, p. 910. t Ibid., p. 30. 
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tending about the proper position of the altar.* When she 
was at her last gasp, he was fighting for the sign of the cross. 
He seemed to forget that the Church is only the scaffolding 
by which religion is to be built up, not religion itself. 

For example — when he was appointed dean of Glouces- 
ter, we find him entering at once upon some reforms which 
were unimportant, and might easily, if necessary, have been 
introduced by degrees, but which he forced violently forward. 
Two of these were, ‘‘removing the communion table to the 
east of the choir,” and establishing among “the clergy, and 
the subordinate officers of the Church, the practice of a reve- 
rent obeisance on entering the choir.”+ The consequence 
of his hasty and violent zeal was, that his bishop was so 
offended, as to vow that he would never more enter the walls 
of the church —a resolution to which he faithfully adhered to 
the day of his death. The question then is, whether the cause 
of religion gained enough by the above-named reforms, to 
compensate for the quarrel which took place among its higher 
officers. Such, too, was the course he inculcated upon his 
clergy, after he became bishop, and the effect is thus told by 
Clarendon, — “1 know not how the prosecution of it with too 
much affectation of expense, it may be, or with too much 
passion between the ministers and the parishioners, raised an 
evil spirit towards the Church, which the enemies of it took 
much advantage of, as soon as they had opportunity to make 
the worst use of it.’’t 

These qualities alone would have utterly unfitted Laud for 
the post he held. He seems to us to have been intended by 
nature for a parish priest, to promote discipline under the au- 
thority of another. His charge would soon have been reduced 
to the most delightful uniformity in all their practices. He 
was just the man to have scrupulously enforced the collection 
of his tythes as a religious duty, and with infinite zest to have 
prosecuted all erratic dissenters in the court of the arches. 
But, of greatness he possessed not a single attribute. ‘ Noth- 
ing,” Bishop Burnet truly remarks, ‘ but the putting him to 
death in so unjustifiable a manner, could have raised his cha- 
racter ; which indeed it did to a degree of setting him upas a 
pattern, and the establishing all his notions as a standard, by 


* “New books,” says Clarendon, “ were written for and against this new 
practice, with the same earnestness and contention for victory, as if the life of 
Christianity had been at stake.”—Vol. i., p. 172. 

t Le Bas’s Life, p.28. | + Clarendon, vol.i., p. 171. 
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which judgments are to be made of men, whether they are 
true to the Church or not.”* He has become celebrated by 
the times in which he lived. Circumstances connected him 
with great events, and thus he has come down to us, like a 
fly preserved in amber. Had he lived a little earlier, or a 
little later, his life would never have been written. 

Even his portrait reveals his character. There is no 
depth of thought, no loftiness of purpose written on that nar- 
row brow, or lighting up those contracted features. Not even 
the magnificent painting of Vandyck can invest his counte- 
nance with dignity. We know of but one way in which 
Laud can be changed into a great man, and this has been 
plainly pointed out, we think we may say, discovered, by 
the editor of his autobiography. After objecting to the other 
arguments of defence set up in his behalf as being insufficient, 
as indeed they are, he adds, “One other way remains. 
To take the archbishop’s bigotry, superstition, narrow-mind- 
edness, rudeness, and intolerance, to translate them out of 
these ungainly words into Church vocabulary, and ground our 
respect and reverence for his memory on this—that, while he 
had also common virtues like common men, he had as well 
those higher and nobler and larger features of an ancient 
churchman which we first ceased to love and are now come 
scarcely to understand.”t We confess that when we first 
met with this passage, we read it over several times to see 
whether our eyes did not deceive us, and whether the writer 
could be in earnest. It surely is a summary way, and, we may 
add, it is the only way in which this result could be produced. 
No force of reasoning will prove black to be white. The only 
way is, to shut your eyes, and then resolutely to believe that 
it is white. Thus, the image of Laud enters the mind of 
his editor with some of the worst traits of the middle ages, 
and in a few moments it comes forth the counterpart of the 
Apostle John. It is like the magic touch in the fairy tale, 
which in an instant transforms the Cinderella of the kitchen 
into a princess robed in beauty. 

Even Laud’s literary works can scarcely be said ‘to live 
after him.” Except his autobiography which throws some 
light upon the history of the times, they have scarcely been 
heard of for nearly two centuries, until the Oxford divines 
lately reprinted a volume of his sermons, and a small book 


* Burnet, p. 31. + Autobiography — Preface, p. vii. 
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containing his private devotions. Bishop Warburton, speak- 
ing of the claim set up, that he was “a scholar of sublime 
parts,” adds, “he does not appear to be so, by the history 
which he wrote in the tower, of his trial and sufferings ;” 
while Burnet pronounces the same work to be “a very mean 
performance.” We never indeed met with a man who had 
to any extent waded through his writings. 

Of his violence and cruelty we have already spoken. His 
friend Clarendon owns that he was “ vindictive and unjust.” 
Even in his manners he was repulsive. ‘He was,” says 
Warburton, “ rude and brutal to all suitors.” Better indeed 
would it have been for him, had he learned a lesson from 
Cardinal Richelieu, who said, that “if he had not spent as 
much time in civilities as in business he had undone his 
master.” Above all-things, he wanted ‘the ornament of a 
tneek and quiet spirit”, When opposed in debate, he forgot 
that he was a successor of the apostles, and remembered 
only that he was a peer of the realm. His cotemporaries 
understood this failing, and it evidently caused them to look 
upon him with contempt. They used his infirmities to make 
him ridiculous, and lessen his influence with the king. 

We can imagine such a scene at the council board. 
There is Charles, with his calm, melancholy features, — 
Strafford, with that magnificent brow which even now 
charms us, as we look upon his picture, —the courtly Lord 
Cottington, —the noble Earl of Northumberland, — and the 
two secretaries, Sir Henry Vane, and Sir Francis Winde- 
banck. These, if we may credit their cotemporaries, were all 
men of elegance in their demeanor; for Charles, like his 
father, loved manly beauty, and endeavored to gather 
around him those who possessed it. A discussion arises ; 
perhaps on the question, whether the king has a right to seize 
private property in making his intended deer-park at Rich- 
mond. ‘The archbishop opposes it, and finding others not 
agreeing with, “grows into much passion. Cottington, 
glad to see him so soon hot, and resolved to inflame him 
more, very calmly replies to him, ‘ that he thought a man 
could not with a good conscience hinder the king from pur- 
suing his resolutions, and that it could not but proceed from 
want of affection to his person, and that he was not sure that 
it might not be high treason.’ The other, upon the wildness of 
his discourse, in great anger asks him, ‘ why ? from whence he 
had received that doctrine?’ He says, with the same temper, 
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‘they who did not wish the king’s health, could not love him ; 
and they who went about to hinder his taking recreation, 
which preserved his health, might be thought, for aught he 
knew, guilty of the highest crimes.’ Upon which, the arch- 
bishop in great rage, and with many reproaches, leaves him.”* 

Now, here is a dispute copied word for word from Claren- 
don. This particular discussion, indeed, did not take place 
at the council board, yet it is, we believe, but an illustration 
of what often did happen there. We can picture to our- 
selves the archbishop’s eyes lighting up with anger, as he 
spluttered, and his narrow features convulsed with ferocity, as 
Cottington coolly stirred him up, that very coolness adding 
to the intensity of his indignation. They evidently knew 
their man and used him accordingly. But who that much 
valued his life would have tried this experiment with Went- 
worth? Before his commanding intellect, they quailed.t 
One bitter smile, or one stern frown from the haughty earl, 
would have awed them at once into silence. It was all the 
difference between rousing the free monarch of the forest, 
when his roar struck terror to every heart, and his spring was 
death, and fretting, through the bars of a cage, some misera- 
ble beast in a menagerie, to make him tramp up and down 
in his narrow prison and exhibit the impotency of his rage 
for the amusement of the company. 

But what a worthy situation for the primate of all Eng- 
land! How admirable an exhibition for a Christian bishop, 
who was to command the respect of a nation, and reform the 
Church ! 

With all this, however, we doubt not in the slightest de- 
gree the purity of Laud’s motives, or the reality of his reli- 
gious character. His diary fully proves his sincerity and 
deep devotion to his faith. His prayers breathe often a spirit 
of self-abasement, and a holy trust, which are all that we 
could wish. Yet his religious character necessarily partook 
of that narrowness which marked his intellect. He was not 
a Romanist, and yet he had not entirely freed his mind from 
the errors and degrading influence of that apostate church. 
He refused, it is true, the offer of a cardinal’s hat, yet had he 


* Clarendon, vol. i., p. 181. 

+ His enemies feared him so much that they never felt safe while he was alive. 
In that consultation which is described by Clarendon (vol. i., p. 361) as having 
taken place on the question, as to what should be done with Strafford, Essex’s 
decided opinion was — “ Stone-dead hath no fellow.” 
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accepted it, he would have required but little training to have 
transformed him into a noble pillar of the Vatican. His 
character of mind seemed to fit him for the place. He pos- 
sessed, in a high degree, as we have already shown, that in- 
tolerance and bigotry which have ever marked the papal 
hierarchy. He shared, too, in their love of show, and parade, 
and mummery. His soul rejoiced in bowings, and crossings, 
and genuflexions. As editor of the InpEx Lisrorum Pko- 
HIBITORUM, he would undoubtedly have highly distinguished 
himself, and been the man whom the pope delighted to honor. 
As it was, he got up a nice little arrangement of the same 
kind in England. In 1637, he procured a decree of the star 
chamber, limiting the number of printers, and forbidding 
the printing of any book not licensed by the bishop of Lon- 
don, or archbishop of Canterbury, or by the chancellor and 
vice-chancellor of the universities. Catalogues of all books 
from abroad were also to be furnished to the same authorities. 
How different is this from the Puritan Milton, whose “ speech 
for the liberty of unlicensed printing” embodies the noblest 
ideas of intellectual freedom! 

In addition to this, bis diary proves that he was a slave to 
the lowest kind of superstition. From his earliest youth he 
chronicled dreams and observed omens. Like the king of 
Babylon, “he saw dreams which made him afraid, and the 
thoughts upon his bed and the visions of his head troubled 
him.” Le Bas touches this point most tenderly, when he 
says, “ occasionally, it is true, he notices a dream, or an acci- 
dent, to which imagination might give an ominous com- 
plexion.” Let us look at a specimen of these interesting 
visions.* 


“Dec. 14, 1623, Sunday night. I did dream that the lord keeper 
was dead ; that I passed by one of his men, that was about a monu- 
ment for him; that I heard him say, his lower lip was infinitely 
swollen and fallen, and he rotten already. This dream did trouble 
me.” —p. 15. 

“ July 3, 1625. Sunday. In my sleep, his majesty King James 
appeared to me. I saw him only passing by swiftly. He was of a 
pleasant and serene countenance. In passing, he saw me, beckoned 
to me, smiled, and was immediately withdrawn from my sight.” — 
p- 40. 


* These extracts are made from his autobiography, which includes a portion 
of his diary, lately published at Oxford. As the object of this work is to give a 
favorable view of Laud, they have omitted the richest parts. 
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“Aug. 21. Sunday. That night in my sleep, it seemed to me 
that the Duke of Buckingham came into bed to me, where he be- 
haved himself with gre... kindness towards me.” — p. 43. 

“ Not long before, I dreamed that I saw the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham, that excellent lady, at first very much perplexed about her 
husband, but afterwards cheerful and rejoicing, that she was freed 
from the fear of abortion, so that in due time she might,be again a 
mother.” — p, 43. 

“Sept. 26. Sunday. This night I dreamed of the marriage of I 
know not whom, at Oxford. All that were present were clothed 
with flourishing green garments. I knew none of them but Thomas 
Flaxmyne. Immediately after, I thought I saw the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, his head and shoulders covered with linen.” — p. 46. 

Jan. 16, he dreamed, ‘‘ that he carried the king drink in a silver 
cup, but it pleased him not. Thereupon his majesty said, ‘ You 
know that I always drink out of glass.’ I go away again and awoke.” 
— p. 87. 

Sen. 5. Among other wonderful things, he says that in his dream 
he saw “a certair. old man. He seemed to lie upon the ground ; 
merry enough, but with a wrinkled countenance. His name was 
Grove. While I prepared to salute him, I awoke.” — p. 86. 

In March, he says, “ The night following, I dreamed I was recon- 
ciled to the Church of Rome. This troubled me much; and I 


wondered exceedingly how it should happen.” — p. 88. 
“July 7. Saturday night. I dreamed that I had lost two teeth.” 
—p. 95. 


“Jan, 31. I dreamed that I put off my rochet, all except one 
sleeve ; and when I would have put it on again, I could not find it.” 
—p. 111. 

The most extraordinary vision, however, was that with which be 
was blessed on the night of “ Friday, Feb. 9. The following night 
I dreamed, that I was troubled with the scurvy; and that on the 
sudden all my teeth became loose, and that one of them, especially, 
in the lower jaw, I could scarcely hold in with my finger, till I 
called out for help.” — p. 87. 


Now, here are extracts taken almost at random, yet what 
a view do they present of Laud’s intellect! How childish 
and puerile in one of his station! What a record to be 
made by a man who set out as a reformer, and intended to 
regulate the worship and remodel the faith of three kingdoms! 
The Puritans, indeed, had their superstitions, but they were 
widely different from this. ‘There was something grand and 
solemn in their delusions, when they believed themselves at 
all times in direct contact with spiritual beings. If they 
prayed in intense agony, as if wrestling with fiends, it is a 
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subject too terrible for ridicule. If they announced that they 
were contending ever with the powers of darkness, who can 
assert that they were not, or declare that thus far and no 
farther has the Evil One influence over the children of this 
lower world? We feel that all this is based upon that in- 
stinctive longing for the infinite which exists in every heart— 
that intense desire to connect ourselves with the solemn 
realities of eternity — and our scoffing is rebuked. But far 
different are our emotions towards the archbishop. We read 
the fancies of his distempered imagination, and insensibly 
we glide into a feeling of contempt. 

The grand quality, then, of Laud — that best calculated 
to win our respect— is the firmness with which he perse- 
vered in the path he believed to be right, unbroken in spirit, 
undaunted in courage, even amidst his mortal sufferings. It 
is a characteristic which must elicit our sympathy wherever 
seen. It is this which imparts its charm to the Prometheus 
of Aeschylus, that great moral poem, we hesitate not to say, 
the most intellectual, the loftiest in tone, of the ancient 
Athenian drama. The stern spirit of Prometheus, as, 
chained to the rock, he haughtily defies the threats of his 
conqueror, and prophecies amidst his own torments, that his 
enemy shall be one day “hurled from his realm a forgotten 
king,” surely approaches to the highest degree of the moral 
sublime. It is this which even invests with interest Milton’s 
Satan. We behold him “conquered, yet not subdued,” and 
in our admiration of that courage which can exist, even 
linked to despair, we forget the righteousness of the doom 
by which he was smitten. In this delineation, therefore, if 
in any, the great bard has failed. He suffers even the fiend 
at times to enlist our pity. We look upon him not as the 
great author of all evil, but only “as an archangel ruined,” 
still retaining much of “his original brightness.” It was 
reserved for Goethe, in bis Faust, to produce, by the creation 
of Mephistophiles, the true personification of the enemy of 
our race — the incarnation of all that is low, intriguing, sen- 
sual, and devilish. 

It is to this unchanging firmness, therefore, that we look, 
when we would behold the character of Laud in its most 
favorable light. We doubt not his honesty of intention, and 
trust that now, as Bishop White once heard Whitfield say, 
“Charles I., Oliver Cromwell, and Archbishop Laud are 
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singing hallelujahs together.”’* In that land where all enmi- 
ties are forgotten, it is a part of the blessedness of the chil- 
dren of immortality, that they reverence goodness wherever 
seen, and in whatever form. So, therefore, would we strive 
to do now, in this evil world, gathering from each the quali- 
ties which ennoble or the virtues which charm, and fixing 
our gaze on them alone. 

In this spirit we can enjoy the lofty rhymes of the Puritan 
Milton, when, singing of man’s redemption, he presents ‘the 
height of that great argument,” and strives to “ indicate the 
ways of God to man,” until, uplifted by his mighty subject, 
he rises, to use his own magnificent language, ‘‘ to a seven- 
fold chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies.” We 
can follow with delight the inspired tinker of Elstow, as he 
traces the Procress of the Piterm on his straight, yet 
dangerous way. We accompany him through all the dark- 
ness and warfare of his path, and our hearts warm as he 
crosses unhurt the enchanted ground, and sees the land of 
Beulah with all the glorious promises which it holds out. 
And when at last the dark, cold river is passed, and he 
stands upon the golden pavements and the streets of pearl 
which adorn the celestial city, we feel as if a familiar friend 
had gone, leaving us to tarry amid the gloom of this lower 
earth. Our hearts can respond with joy to the triumphs of 
the cross, won by the Moravians among the snows of Green- 
land — by Heber and Martyn of our own beloved Church, 
as they fainted under the heat of India — or even by the 
jesuits, Cavallero and Anchieta, when they taught their 
creed amidst the mighty forests of our own southern conti- 
nent, and, for the first time, the wild tribes of Brazil bowed 
to the emblem of our common faith. In this spirit, then, 
would we endeavor to judge of Laud, believing that though 
he erred in judgment, yet his heart was right. We fear, 
however, that his name will never cease to be a mere party 
one. ‘ Truth is the daughter of Time,” yet we often, age 
after age, watch in vain for her appearing. And thus, we 
suppose, will he continue to go down, through coming days, 
branded on the one side as a bigot, and lauded on the other 
as a saint, — like Voltaire’s description of Mahomet — “ Im- 
posteur & la Mecque et prophéte d Medine.” 


* Dr. Wilson’s Life of Bishop White, p. 25. 
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Art. II. — Life of Petrarch By Tuomas CampBeELt. 
Philadelphia: 1842. Carey and Hart. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 444. 


As manufactures, by the division of labor, grow more per- 
fect, and luxury and competition continually urge invention 
to novelty, the first struggle is to produce something good as 
well as new, and at a price proportioned to its excellence. 
The next effort is to furnish an inferior article, resembling 
the first but cheaper ; and the last to make an imitation, very 
cheap and good for nothing. Something similar takes place 
when literature becomes a trade, and books are written for 
booksellers by contract and to order. Authors begin by 
laboring for reputation, and that once gained, strive to make 
the most of it while it lasts. As if they regarded public 
caprice and not merit as the source of popularity, they 
hasten to get rid of their wares before the fashion changes, 
and in fabricating them commit all the faults of haste and 
negligence. Even Byron did not escape this error. 

Undoubtedly those who gain an honorable subsistence by 
letters have the same right as others to dispose of their com- 
modities to the best advantage, and of course to turn over 
their capital as rapidly as possible, consistently with the good 
faith which they owe to their customers. The public is now 
the great encourager of literature, and God forbid we should 
desire the restoration of those ‘good old days” when poets 
depended upon patrons. Nevertheless, years will always 
be required to produce whatever is destined to endure for 
ages, and though we cannot blame, we may be permitted to 
lament, the necessity that hurries men of genius through 
volume after volume, working by the job under the tempta- 
tion of their publisher, and in utter defiance of Minerva and 
the Muses. 

It is especially painful to see our old favorite Campbell 
employed in such drudgery. We love to think of him as 
reviver of poetry in our day—the poetic idol of our boy- 
hood. His name recalls the happy hours when we lingered, 
full of enthusiasm and tenderness, over the “ Pleasures of 
Hope” and “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” “ The Evening Star” 
and *“ Hohenlinden” and “ O’Connor’s Child,” or kindled 
into admiration at the spirit-stirring ‘* Mariners of England” 
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and “ Battle of the Baltic,” little mindful of the arrogance 
that has too often marked Britain’s naval supremacy, or the 
doubtful cause of quarrel in which she triumphed. 

We have heard, indeed, that he has written other things 
not so worthy of his pen. We have been told, he has spoken 
of us Americans less kindly than he ought, considering how 
much we loved his poetry, and how intimately his own fame 
has become associated with our scenery and history. The 
first cannot bias our judgment, since we have never read the 
productions in question, gnd the last, if allowed to exert any 
influence whatever, would only induce us, from self-respect, 
to treat him with greater courtesy and deference. 

Still, justice must be done, and on all alike; and, in the 
inquiry whether Mr. Campbell, as the biographer of Petrarch, 
has performed his task in a manner worthy of his subject 
and himself, no reverence for his name, no gratitude for the 
pleasure his poems have afforded us, no false delicacy or 
fear of incurring the imputation of unworthy motives will 
be allowed to disturb our impartiality. Neither a critic nor 
a magistrate can be too severe or too lenient without blame, 
for the public, in the end, are sure to judge the judge and 
review the reviewer.* 

A brief sketch of the life and character of Petrarch, will 
enable our readers to understand and appreciate more fully 
the justice or injustice of our remarks on fis biographer. 

Francesco Petrarca, whose name has been irrevocably 
Anglicised into Petrarch, was born on the twentieth of 
July, 1304. His father, Petraccolo, the son of Ser Parenza, 
of Ancisa, was a Florentine citizen, and filled at least one 
embassy, but, during the feuds of the Bianchi and Neri, the 
same revolutionary tribunal that banished Dante condemned 
Petraccolo, on a false accusation of forgery, to lose his hand. 
He escaped the execution of this sentenee, for the proceed- 
ings took place in his absence, and were in the nature of an 
attainder par contumace. Dino Compagni, the historian, tes- 
tifies to their iniquity, and the republic, in a calmer moment, 
offered to pardon the accused, but on terms to which he 
scorned to submit. He retired with his wife, Eletta Canigi- 
ani, to Arezzo, and there, in an humble dwelling still pre- 


* “Ce n’ est jamais impunement qu’ un magistrat s’ ecarte de son devoir; il 
s’ éléve un cri public; et s’ il est un moment ou les juges prononcent sur chaque 
citoyen, dans tous les temps lu masse des citoyens, prononce sur chaque juge.” — 
Beaumarchais. 
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served by the Aretines and shown with honest pride to the 
passing stranger, Petrarch was born. 

Cardinal Niccolé da Prato, by command of the pope, 
attempted to reconcile the factions of Tuscany, and 
Petrarch’s father was one of the commissioners to settle the 
terms of a peace on the part of the Bianchi. The treaty 
failed, and on the very day of the poet’s birth Florence was 
attacked and almost taken by the exiles. It has been as- 
sumed that Petraccolo bore a part in the assault, but the 
fact, to say the least, is doubtful. , 

His wife was allowed to return to Ancisa, and in crossing 
the Arno, her son, and the servant who carried him, narrowly 
escaped drowning. Her husband sometimes visited her by 
stealth, and two other sons were the pledges of their affec- 
tion. One died in childhood, the other, Gherardo, is often 
mentioned by Petrarch as his companion. ‘There are the 
strongest reasons for believing they had a sister Selvaggia, 
though no allusion to her whatever has been observed in the 
works of the poet. 

In Francisco’s eighth year, Ser Petraccolo removed his 
family to Pisa, subsequently to Avignon, and thence to Car- 
pentras, where Petrarch began his education under the tui- 
tion of Convennole da Prato, who is said to have remarked 
the promise given by his pupil’s genius. Petraccolo, who was 
himself learned, for a layman of those days, recommended to 
his son the study of the classics, and the boy grew so fond of 
them as to defeat his destination to the civil law. Paternal 
anxiety doomed his books to the flames, but returning tender- 
ness rescued Virgil and Cicero. In compliance with his 
father’s wishes, Petrarch studied jurisprudence for three 
years at Montpelier, and four at Bologna; but Petraccolo’s 
death relieving his inclinations from constraint, he abandoned 
the law for ever. His mother died soon afterwards, and when 
he sought to collect together his patrimony, he found it much 
dilapidated by unfaithful executors. Devoting himself to 
letters, he acquired the friendship of James Colonna, and the 
patronage of his brother, the cardinal, under whose roof he 
was invited to take up his residence. 

In his twenty-third year he became enamored of Laura, 
who shares his celebrity, and whose character and even 
existence has been the subject of endless controversy. By 
many this lady has been supposed an imaginary mistress, and 
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those who admit her reality dispute whether she was maid 
or wife. 

There seems, however, to be sufficient reason for believing 
that she was the daughter of Audibert di Noves, and had been 
married to Hugo de Sade about two years before her first 
meeting with the poet, which took place in the church of St. 
Clare, at Avignon, on the sixth of April, 1327. 

No very exact idea of her charms can be gathered from 
his description of .her person. We learn only that she had 
black eyes, a fair complexion, golden hair, a figure more 
remarkable for grace than symmetry, and a countenance 
habitually grave and thoughtful, which became highly 
expressive when animated, the eloquence of her looks being 
aided by the harmony of her voice. 

From the indulgence of this passion he tore himself away 
to travel, visiting Paris, Ghent, Aix la Chapelle, Liege, and 
Cologne, and noting in his letters the objects he found most 
curious. 

Love recalled him to Avignon, and on his journey, the river 
that rolled by the walls of his mistress received the tribute of 
his verse. Repulsed by the object of his affection, he gave 
himself up to solitude and despair, and draws a humiliating 
picture ot the conflict of his passions. 

Simeon Memmi, the most famous painter of that day, hav- 
ing been called to Avignon to decorate the pontifical palace, 
Petrarch was enabled to obtain the portrait of his beloved, an 
acquisition which he celebrated in rhymes not entirely Pla- 
tonic. 

A restless mind, tormented by a hopeless attachment, 
naturally, though vainly, seeks relief in change of scene, and 
we find Petrarch, until late in life, flying from place to place 
with a fickleness that did not escape ridicule. 

He now betook himself to Italy. Embarking at Marseilles, 
and landing at Civita Vecchia, he was obliged by civil war 
to take refuge at Capranica, with Orso, Count of Anguillara, 
and from that place was accompanied to Rome by Stephen 
and James Colonna, with a strong escort. John of St. Vito, 
another of the Colonna family, was his guide to the wonders 
of the eternal city. Wearying of Italy, it is supposed he 
undertook a yet longer voyage, only to return to his chains, 
and to suppress, self-abased, the record of his fruitless 


absence. 
Avignon, then notorious for dissoluteness, did not allow 
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him to escape its contagion. His passion for Laura was in- 
sufficient to secure him against the tyranny of the senses, and 
the birth of a natural son avouched the weakness of one whom 
the world, oddly enough, has agreed to consider the martyr 
and apostle of Platonic love. Shame and remorse were thus 
added to his inquietudes, which he endeavored to appease 
by reading St. Augustine’s Confessions. 

Taking up his residence at Vaucluse, he now devoted him- 
self to study, from which, indeed, no distractions cver entirely 
diverted him, and there, enjoying at times the visits of his 
friends, Guido Sette and the bishop of Cavaillon, he formed 
the design of writing the exploits of the Romans. Only two 
fragments of this work have been preserved, and the world 
has since grown too rich in the remains of antiquity to lament 
its loss. An undertaking more congenial to his taste was a 
Latin Epic entitled Africa, prosecuted to the end of his life, 
yet remaining so imperfect that he intended to destroy it. 

Petrarch’s devotion to books and composition became daily 
greater and more constant. His poetry was read and admired 
throughout Italy. Modern languages were as yet but half 
formed, the age was rude and illiterate, and in his task of im- 
proving it, he was almost without assistance or competition. 
Dante, who preceded him, and Boccaccio, his friend and 
cotemporary, are accordingly the chief persons who have 
shared with him the glory of reviving letters. 

Excluding those who have filled thrones or led armies, no 
three men, since the fall of the Roman empire, have contri- 
buted so much to modern civilization, or exercised a more 
powerful influence on their age and posterity. Christendom 
still delights in Petrarch’s genius after the lapse of five centu- 
ries, and in his own time his merit obtained him extraordinary 
honors. He received on the same day an invitation to be 
crowned with laurel at Rome and at Paris. His patriotism 
led him to accept the first, and, as a preliminary test, he vol- 
untarily submitted his pretensions to the judgment of Robert, 
king of Naples, then esteemed a learned monarch, by whom 
he was examined and pronounced worthy. 

On the eighth, or according to others, on the sixteenth of 
April, 1841,* the Roman people were assembled by sound of 
trumpet to witness his triumph. Preceded by eighteen 
youths, bearing crowns and richly clad in green and crimson, 


* Ciampi, monumenti, p. 257. 
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Petrarch ascended to the capitol, where he was received by 
the senator Count Anguillara, and the most distinguished per- 
sonages of the city. He addressed the assembly, and Orso 
placed upon his head the sacred laurel. The poet then re- 
cited a sonnet, and descending amid repeated shouts of ap- 
plause, repaired to St. Peter’s, where he returned thanks, and 
deposited his crown as an offering. After the ceremony, Ste- 
phen Colonna delivered a short harangue in praise of the 
bard, and invited him, with several of the principal citizens, to 
a splendid banquet. Petrarch received from the senate a 
diploma granting him the rights of citizenship, and declaring 
that the laurel had been given him as a poet and historian. 

This unwonted distinction spread his renown more widely, 
and some remarkable instances of the national enthusiasm it 
kindled, are related. A blind schoolmaster made several 
long journeys on foot for the pleasure of listening to him, and 
a goldsmith, having begged the honor of a visit, expended a 
large sum in preparing for the reception of his illustrious 
guest. 

Journeying from Rome to Avignon by Parma, he reached 
the latter city on the day that Azzo of Correggio expelled 
Mastino della Scala, arid though anxious to avoid a tamult 
incident to a revolution, Azzo persuaded him to delay his de- 
parture, that the cause of freedom might profit by his coun- 
sels. 

These honors were embittered by the death of his friends, 
Thomas of Messina, and the bishop of Lombes, the latter of 
whom died on the very day and hour that Petrarch was 
warned of the event by an extraordinary vision. 

Upon the accession of Clement VI., the poet was deputed 
by the Romans, to entreat the restoration of the holy see to 
their city. He recited a spirited address which pleased the 
pope, who denied the petition, but rewarded the orator with 
the priorate of Miglianino. 

His return to Avignon subjected him anew to the dominion 
of Laura, but the birth of a natural daughter, which he men- 
tions confusedly, and with grief and shame, shows that nei- 
ther the charms of his poetic mistress, nor his own good reso- 
lutions, secured him against temptation. His repentance 
produced three dialogues on the conflict of his passions. 

He remained but a short time at Avignon and Vaucluse, 
being despatched by Clement and Cardinal Colonna, on a 
mission to Naples, after the death of King Robert. Disap- 
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pointed by the defeat of his object, and disgusted with the 
profligacy of the court, he amused him by examining the an- 
tiquities of the Campagna and illustrating them from the clas- 
sics. The same fondness for geographical studies produced, 
at a later period, his itinerary of Syria. 

On leaving Naples, he was persuaded by Azzo of Correg- 
gio to take up his abode at Parma, where he resumed his 
Africa ; but he was driven from his studies by the siege of the 
city, and injured in his flight by a fall from his horse. After 
a short stay at Bologna and Verona, he repassed the moun- 
tains. 

Clement, who esteemed him highly, pressed him to make 
choice of a bishopric, and he was thrice offered the post of 
apostolic secretary under different popes; but Petrarch, 
though he enjoyed several ecclesiastical benefices, prized his 
freedom too highly ever to take orders. 

While dividing his time between Avignon and Vaucluse, 
his books, his friends and his pen, he was roused by the intel- 
ligence of a revolution at Rome, effected by Rienzi. Petrarch 
hailed the new tribune in an epistle, exhorting him to com- 
plete the good work faithfully, remembering that the world 
and posterity were his judges. In the tumults which fol- 
lowed, six of the Colonna perished, and a tardy.letter of con- 
solation from Petrarch to the cardinal, leaves him with no 
other defence from the charge of ingratitude to that family, 
than the higher obligations of a patriot to his country. The 
choice is hard, and seldom free from blame, nor did the cha- 
racter of Rienzi, and the issue of his attempt, afford any con- 
solation for the sacrifice. 

Afflicted by the weight of old and new grief, Petrarch 
ence more repassed the Alps, influenced by the solicitations 
of various Italian princes, and the necessity of receiving the 
investiture of a canonship at Parma. 

James of Carrara induced him to take up his abode in , 
Padua, and knew so well how to reconcile his favors with 
the poet’s love of independence, as to deserve at his hands a 
magnificent eulogium. During his residence at Padua he 
was doomed to lament the loss of many who were dear to 
him. Franceschino degli Albizzi, Ser Mainardo Accursio, 
Giovanni Bardi, Cardinal Colonna and the amiable Senuccio 
del Bene, the early confidant of his love. These afflictions 
were followed by the death of Laura, who died of the plague 
at Avignon, in 1348. 
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Deprived of love and friendship, Petrarch, when again 
roused to action, gave his whole heart to his country ; and he 
saw no remedy for her complicated evils, but in the presence 
and authority of the emperor. He wrote to Charles IV., 
therefore, though a stranger to his person, beseeching him to 
assume the protection of Italy. 

While awaiting an answer, the jubilee attracted him to 
Rome. On quitting it, he passed through the place of his 
birth, where he was received with such marked distinction 
as occasioned him to say, that Arezzo had done more for an 
alien than Florence for acitizen. But if the latter republic 
were less sensible of what she owed to Petrarch and herself, 
some of her citizens were not, and Boccaccio and Zanobi da 
Strata received him with affectionate veneration. Through 
their influence, on his return to Padua, a decree was passed, 
restoring his patrimony, which had been re-purchased at the 
public expense, and he was invited to preside over the uni- 
versity of the city, which he declined. 

Padua became odious to him by the death of his patron, 
James of Carrara, who had been assassinated by a kinsman 
during the poet’s absence, and he betook himself to Venice, 
where he contracted a friendship with the Doge Andrea 
Dandolo. 

He exerted his influence, but in vain, to effect a peace 
between the Venetians and Genoese, and growing weary of 
his celebrity, and the interruptions to which it exposed him 
in Venice, began to sigh for the retirement of Vaucluse. 
Again, then, he left Italy. At Avignon he found the sovereign 
pontiff seriously alarmed at the disturbances of Rome, for 
which a commission of four cardinals had been appointed to 
devise some remedy. 

They consulted Petrarch whether the admission of the 
people to office was consistent with the agitated condition of 
the city. His answer was worthy of one whom Rome had 
adopted. He wondered to hear it doubted, whether the 
people of any country should be allowed to share its govern- 
ment with foreign families — whether those who defended 
the capital from the Gauls, were worthy to sit in it—and 
concluded by declaring his opinion, that the senate should be 
Romans exclusively. 

On the restoration of Queen Giovanna, of Naples, and her 
second husband, Lewis, Prince of Tarentum, Petrarch in- 
terested himself in the affairs of that kingdom, and in writing 
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a letter to the Grand Seneschal Acciaiuoli, offered him some 
wise counsels on government. Among them was the maxim, 
far in advance of his age, that a thriving people is more ad- 
vantageous to a sovereign than a full treasury, because the 
king of rich subjects cannot well be poor. He also succeeded 
in reconciling the Seneschal and Giovanni Barrilli, one of the 
principal persons of the court, whose dissensions threatened 
dangerous consequences. 

Relieved for a time from public cares, he returned to his 
frugal, studious, and solitary life at Vaucluse, where he read 
the works of the fathers and revised his own. The illness of 
the pope surrounded him with physicians, against whom 
Petrarch cautioned the holy father, in a letter against the 
healing art and its professors, which drew him into an un- 
profitable controversy with one of the faculty. 

He composed about this time a work on solitary life, and 
shortly after, one on religious quiet, written at the request of 
the Carthusians of Montrieu, to whose monastery his brother 
Gherardo had retired, upon the death of a lady whom he 
passionately loved. 

Vaucluse and Avignon became disagreeable to Petrarch, 
after the death of Clement and accession of Innocent VI., 
who had little esteem for letters, and fancied the poet was a 
necromancer because he read Virgil. Finding many diffi- 
culties in the choice of a.new residence, after often vacillat- 
ing in his purpose, he yielded to the invitations of Giovanni 
Visconti, Prince-Bishop of Milan, and gave the preference to 
his capital. 

Several of Petrarch’s republican friends were astonished 
at seeing him become a courtier, and Boccaccio especially 
expostulated with him warmly. He took the remonstrance 
in good part, denied that he had incurred any servile obliga- 
tions, but pungently assured the novelist, who had accepted 
divers public employments in Florence, that if he were indeed 
compelled to give up some portion of his liberty, it should be 
to a single master, not to a multitude of tyrants. 

The Visconti sent Petrarch on an embassy to Venice, to 
negotiate a peace between her and Genoa, but he met with 
no better success as an envoy than he had before found asa 
private person, and shortly after his return to Milan the 
bishop died. His nephews and joint successors, however, 
though discordant in their other tastes, agreed in favoring 
and honoring the poet. 
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The emperor, after long delay, more influenced by the soli 
citations of the Venetians and Scaligers, than he had been 
by Petrarch’s epistles, at length entered Italy. 

Petrarch wrote to congratulate him on this event, was 
invited to an interview, and requested to dedicate to Cesar 
his lives of illustrious men. But no promise could be extort- 
ed from him, except on the condition that the emperor 
proved worthy —a condition certainly exhibiting in a strong 
light, the poet’s freedom and monarch’s forbearance. 
Charles wished Petrarch to accompany him to Tuscany and 
Rome, but the latter excused himself, and went back to 
Milan. 

The emperor disappointed his hopes as much as the 
tribune, returning to Germany with more money than honor, 
though not without some bitter truths from his bold yet 
friendly censor, all received with a toleration of which 
royal annals rarely offer an example. 

In return for these philippics he presented Petrarch witha 
golden vase, created him a count palatine, and repeatedly 
invited him to court. hither indeed, he went, but as an 
ambassador from the Visconti to Charles, and the latter sent 
him on an embassy to France, to congratulate King John on 
his release from prisonin England. Struck by the desolation 
of the country, he strove to make his visit productive of some 
utility, by writing to one of the king’s favorites an excellent 
letter on the evils of France and Italy. ' 

Having finished his mission, he came back to Milan, 
where he continued to reside, in high favor with the Visconti, 
enjoying at once dignity and ease, until pestilence and war 
interrupted his repose. ‘To avoid these he fled to Venice, 
and as a noble acknowledgment of her hospitality, formed 
the project of founding a public library there, to which he 
intended to bequeath the collection of manuscripts, that he had 
spent his life in copying and acquiring. 

The Venetians employed his good offices with Luchino 
del Verme, a renowned Condottiero, whose services they 
wished to engage against the rebellious Candiotes. Having 
persuaded him to accept the charge, Petrarch wrote, for the 
general, a compendium on the duties of a military com- 
mander. During his residence in Venice, he composed, also, 
his treatise on the remedies of good and ill-fortune, which he 
dedicated to Azzo of Correggio, who had himself experienced 
the extremes of both. 
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Still clinging to his fond hopes for Italy, Petrarch besought 
Urban V., who had succeeded Innocent, to restore the seat of 
the pontificate to Rome. The intrigues of the French car- 
dinals rendered this appeal abortive. An anonymous reply 
to it appeared, vituperating both Italy and the poet, to which 
he rejoined by his apology in answer to the calumnies of a 
Frenchman. Finally, Urban, yielding for a moment to the 
prayers of the Italians, chose Viterbo for his residence. He 
invited Petrarch thither, who proceeded as far as Ferrara, 
where the infirmities of age obliged him to suspend his jour- 
ney. He thus escaped the pain of witnessing Urban’s speedy 
return to Avignon, and before he could expostulate with his 
holiness, the pontiff had ceased to live. Petrarch soon after 
retired to Arqua, a small and quiet village among the Euga- 
nean hills. Here he wrote his epistle to posterity, and com- 
posed, for Francesco da Carrara, his treatise on government. 
And here, affectionately watched over by his gentle daughter, 
Francesca, and his son-in-law, Francesco da Brossano, he 
passed the evening of his days, with the exception of a short 
absence when war compelled him to retire to Pavia, and an 
embassy to Venice, undertaken at the earnest entreaty of 
Carrara. At the first audience given him by the senate, he 
was ill and feeble, his emotions overcame him, and he was 
unable to speak. That august body postponed hearing him until 
another day, when he addressed it with such fervor and elo- 
quence as drew forth the warmest applause and obtained the 
desired peace. 

Petrarch’s last labor was a Latin version of Boccaccio’s 
Griselda, a most flattering compliment to the author. The 
epistle which accompanied it concludes, ‘ Farewell, friends, 
farewell, letters!” and is dated from the Euganean hills, the 
sixth of June, 1374. 

On the morning of the nineteenth of July following, he 
was found dead in his study, his head resting on a book. 

A passing glance at the character of Petrarch will be 
allowed us. Ina this, all further notice of his political life 
may be omitted. However admirable his civil courage, 
a and sagacity— however wonderful the influence 

e acquired as a statesman, it is as a poet and a man of letters 
that he most interests posterity. As the lover of Laura and 
one of the restorers of learning, his name is familiar to many 
who never heard of his embassies or speedily forgot them. 
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A brief and rapid summary of his literary career, therefore, 
will bring this biographical epitome to its natural close. 

He was equally remarkable for his zeal in promoting use- 
ful studies, his industry in reclaiming the neglected treasures 
of antiquity, and his boldness in exposing falsehood and im- 
posture disguised as science. 

Of his poems it is almost superfluous to speak. No one who 
has the least tincture of letters can be ignorant of their fame. 
The influence of his verse has extended far beyond the 
bounds of his language, although no translation ever has 
done, or can do, justice tohis muse. He is not to be regarded 
merely as the first lyric of Italy, but as the founder of a new 
school for Christendom. With him began the idolatry of the 
heart, refined and purified from the grossness of mere appe- 
tite, and to him the heaven of imagination is indebted for 
another divinity — melancholy ard mystic love. 

Far in advance of his cotemporaries, he was striving to 
explode the vain pretensions of astrology and alchemy 
while others were deluding themselves with the hopes of 
understanding them. He was the first to decry the subtle- 
ties of the scholastic philosophy, and to question the infalli- 
bility of Aristotle and Averrées, the idols of the day. This 
daring contempt of authority drew upon him a singular 
vengeance. Four young Venetians erected a tribunal to 
judge Petrarch, assigned him an advocate, and after a brief 
discussion, pronounced him an honest man but without 
learning. This harmless impertinence provoked a reply, 
in which the poet treated “of his own ignorance and that of 
others.” 

In collecting the ancient classics he was indefatigable, 
employing agents and expending money for that purpose 
wherever they were to be found — in France, Spain, Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy, and Greece.* Inestimable were the ma- 
nuscripts thus rescued from destruction, and many were com- 
mented on by his own hand. The libraries of Europe show 
how much we are indebted to his enthusiasm for antiquity, and 
the universal grief of the learned, for the loss of a single 
volume once belonging to him, will help us to appreciate the 
value of what he saved.t 


* Sen., lib. xv., ep. 1. 

t Cicero de Gloria. He possessed it in his youth and lent it to his master, 
Convennole da Prato, whose necessities, it is supposed, compelled him to pawn 
it, and it was lost. 
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Besides Petrarch’s donation of books to the senate of 
Venice, which is supposed to have been lost by negligence, 
he induced Galeazzo Visconti to found a library at Pavia.* 
He made a collection of medals during his journeys and 
used it to correct and illustrate history and chronology, devi- 
sing the rules of sound criticism and thus beginning the art 
of verifying dates.7 

No encomium can be too great for the diligence with 
which he applied himself to acquire and diffuse a knowledge 
of the Greek language, the encouragement he gave to its 
professors, and the pains he took to promote copying and 
translating the precious remains of its literature. The 
ascendency he maintained over the master spirits of his age, 
the veneration universally felt for him, and the generous use 
he made of his authority, are of themselves a high eulogium. 
A voluminous correspondence attests his fondness for the 
commerce of letters, his readiness to encourage and advise 
all who cultivated them, his anxiety to promote the improve- 
ment and happiness of mankind, the soundness of his head, 
and the kindness of his heart. His literary character is, 
indeed, stainless, unless a little pedantry, too great self- 
complacency, and a lurking jealousy of Dante, constitute 
exceptions. But these faults are too slight seriously to affect 
the reputation of Petrarch. 

Even this mere outline will show what rich and varied 
treasures the life of the poet offers to a biographer of genius 
and industry. Nor did Mr. Campbell find the mine pre- 
occupied or exhausted. Let us next inquire, and in no unkind 
or captious spirit, with what success he has explored it. 

Had not Mr. Campbell, however, better claims to indul- 
gence than the clemency he has shown to others, the measure 
meted out to him, we fear, would be but scanty. In his pre- 
fatory advertisement, he tells us that he undertook to write 
a life of Petrarch more from accident than design, and 
because Mr. Colburn had requested him to edit a manuscript 


on the subject, left by Archdeacon Coxe to the library of the 
British Museum. 


“Great, however,” he continues, “was my disappointment when sit- 
ting downtothe Coxe-Petrarchan manuscript, I found it an incomplete 


* Baldelli de Petrarca, etc., ed. 1837, p. 146, n. 1. 
t Id. 139. Sen., lib. xv., ep. 5. 
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biography that stops short of the poet’s death by twelve years, writ- 
ten in a style so sprawlingly diffuse, that where three words would 
serve, the archdeacon is sure to employ nine. I tried to remedy 
this fault by compression, but found that the reverend man’s verbo- 
sity defied all power of packing. If any one suspects me of deal- 
ing unfairly with the archdeacon, let him go to the library of the 
British Museum and peruse the work in question — his skepticism 
will find its reward. He will agree with me that the Coxean manu- 
script is placed in a wrong part of the museum. It should not be 
in the library, but among the bottled abortions of anatomy, or the 
wooden visages of the South Sea idols. Nor will he blame me for 
saying that the entire manuscript betrays a writer incapacitated by 
nature from disserting on poetry. His ability to compose matter-of- 
fact travels and political memoirs, I care not to question; but with 
regard to any spark of poetical sympathy, his mind was obtuse, and 
amere mortuum caput. I found no fault with him for having drawn 
his materials almost entirely from De Sade, for that biographer is 
the only one who can be mainly depended upon for information 
respecting Petrarch ; but I did blame the archdeacon for doing so 
unavowedly, instead of acknowledging the debt, as Mrs. Dobson 
and myself have done, and for interspersing his clumsy translation 
of De Sade, with still clumsier remarks of his own. To have edited 
this foetus of biography, would have done no good either to Petrarch 
or Archdeacon Coxe, or myself.” 


Rough language, certainly, and not such as we should 
expect from a writer of refined and cultivated taste. It may 
all be well-deserved, however, and with the archdeacon’s 
manuscript we have nothing to do. Our business is with 
the merits and defects of Mr. Campbell’s own life of Petrarch, 
and the theme is of sufficient consequence to demand a good, 
old-fashioned, bona-fide criticism, supported and explained 
by references and quotations. 

It is an evil augury that our biographer stumbles at the 
threshold. In tracing the genealogy of his hero, he informs 
us that Garzo, his great grandfather, had three sons, one of 
whom, the grandfather of Petrarch, was called Pietro, and, by 
the diminutive customary in Tuscan, Petracco.* Shortly 
afterwards he relates that Petracco, being proscribed, fled 
his country, taking with him his wife, Eletta Caninigiani, to 
Arezzo, where their son Francesco was born. (p. 31.) Petrarch 
is thus made the son of his grandfather. Moreover, the poet’s 
father was not called Petracco, but Petraccolo, and his grand- 


* Pp. 29, 30. We quote the American edition. 
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father Parenza of Ancisa, the evidence of which is to be found 
in the archives of Florence under Ser Petraccolo’s own hand. 
This shows the absurdity of writing history or biography, at 
a distance from the country where the only authentic mate- 
rials can be found. Books are thus heaped on books, without 
any addition to our knowledge, and though the abuse is too 
common to provoke severe animadversion, we cannot see 
without shame and sorrow, a much honored and dearly 
cherished name added to the rabble of transgressors. Mr. 
Campbell, perhaps, could hardly have avoided writing a life 
of Petrarch. The motives held out to him may have been 
irresistible. Nor do we blame him for yielding to induce- 
ments which no candid mind will condemn, however much 
we may wish fortune had placed him entirely above them. 
What we regret is, that having undertaken such a work, he 
could not, or did not bestow upon it the time and care due to 
Petrarch and himself. Nor is his first mistake a solitary one. 
Error seems to accompany his account of Petrarch from the 
cradle to the grave, for the poet is made to die on two differ- 
ent days, first, on the eighteenth of June, and then on the 
night between the eighteenth and nineteenth of July. (p. 405.) 
The period of his birth is left almost equally ambiguous, for 
it is said to have taken place on the night between the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth of July, without stating in what year, 
which cannot be gathered from any thing in the context, and 
tnust be sought in Tuscan history by reference to the attack 
on Florence. . 

These blunders are obvious, and without excuse, because 
the slightest revision of his own book must have detected 
them. There are other self contradictions equally unpardon- 
able. For example, speaking of the celebrated copy of Vir- 
gil, in which Petrarch recorded the death of Laura, he tells 
us, (p. 219,) “ The precious manuscript of Virgil containing 
the autograph of Petrarch is no longer in Italy.”” But ina 
note to p. 43 we are informed, and truly, as our own eyes 
have assured us, that this same “manuscript Virgil of Petrarch 
is in the Ambrosian library at Milan.” This discrepancy is 
easily accounted for, though not so easily justified. ‘The first 
assertion has been translated from Baldelli,* and was true 


* Del Petrarca e delle sue opere, p. 193. Questo prezioso codice di Virgilio 
non 6 piu dell’ Italia, 
Che credendosi in ozio viver salva. 


Con tanti altri insigni monumenti delle belle arti ha dovuto lasciarlo preda dei 
suoi recenti conquistatori. 
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when Baldelli wrote, but not true when Mr. Campbell copied. 
At the first period, France still enjoyed the plunder of Italy ; 
at the last, some part of the stolen property had been 
restored. 

In mentioning Petrarch’s correspondence with Zanobi da 
Strata, and his indignation, when a German censor dared to 
pronounce judgment on refined Italian spirits, and to associate 
Zanobi with him in the laureat, Mr. Campbell remarks: ‘“ Pe- 
trarch, in the nature of things, could not but be hurt at seeing 
a common-place person participating, if not usurping his 
laurels. The emperor, the seneschal and the new laureate 
himself, were all ostensibly his friends, and prudence pointed 
out that he would only lower his own dignity by any show of 
anger ; but that he was stung by the circumstance, there can 
be little doubt. He never after that period corresponded 
with Zanobi.” (p. 329.) Tiraboschi (Tom. v., p. 524) would 
have informed Mr. Campbell that Petrarch did not cease to 
love and esteem Zanobi, and if our biographer did not refer 
to a work which every one writing on Italian literature is 
presumed to consult, at least he should have remembered 
that De Sade, whom he professes to follow, and does follow 
even in his errors, has inserted in his memoirs a letter of Pe- 
trarch’s to Zanobi in 1359, congratulating him on his being 
appointed secretary to the pope. But if Mr. Campbell chose 
to forget his guide, at least he should have remembered himself. 
We may be pardoned a little astonishment, therefore, when 
we find him relating Acciaiuoli and the poet’s meeting, some 
four years afterwards, with the addition, that ‘ Petrarch 
describes their first interview, in a letter to Zanobi da Strata, 
dated from Milan.” — p. 359. 

Touching Boccaccio, who, as the friend of Petrarch, is 
necessarily often mentioned in his narrative, Mr. Campbell 
is equally careless and inexact. 

For instance, speaking of the Decameron, he says, * This 
work had been begun some years before, (1353,) and, strange 
as it may seem, one of the gayest literary feasts that ever re- 
galed human taste was, in all probability, commenced by 
its author whilst he was witnessing the devastations of the 
plague in 1348. Florence, where Boccaccio was at the 
ume,” etc. — p. 251. 

Now one would have supposed that Mr. Campbell, if he 
would not confide in Baldelli,* who says Boccaccio was 


* Vita di Giov. Boccaccio, p. 75. 
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absent from Florence at the time of the plague, ought, at least, 
to have credited Boccaccio himself, who, in his commentary 
on Dante, expressly tells us he “ was not there.”* 

Our author praises the novelist for one quality curiously 
enough. “ The illustrious John Boccaccio was a Floren- 
tine, like Francesco di Nello, and so much attached to his 
native place, that nothing could tempt him to leave it.”—p. 
238. Now we learn (p. 240) that “ the place of his birth can 
only be conjectured. It was, most probably, Paris, which 
certainly could not be intended as the country he so much 
loved and would never leave. Besides, Mr. Campbell for- 
gets that, according to his own account, many of Messer 
Giovanni’s happiest years were passed in Naples. Certaldo, 
where he died, and for which he abandoned Florence, was 
assuredly not his native place, and his attachment to the 
latter city is not to be deduced from the apostrophe of his 
youthful and generous indignation —‘* Oh ingrata patria !” 
or the poetry of his old age, where he calls her citizens : 


“ Questi ingrati meccanici, nimici, 
D’ogni leggiadro e caro adoperare.”’t 


If our biographer has given “ him of the hundred tales” 
full credit for what would be called, in our vernacular, * un- 
located”’ patriotism, he has not done less than justice to the 
depth and constancy of his passion for the mistress who in- 
spired him and shared his transports. I fear,” says Mr. 
Campbell, “that Boccaccio’s love attachments were like 
all human things, perishable.”"—p. 255. But if this affection 
had as much permanence as any thing human, what more 
can be required? and, that it had, one of his last composi- 
tions is a sufficient proof.; 


* “ To non vi era.”—Bocc. Com. 
t Sonnetti di Bocce. “ Se Dante piange,” etc. 


t SONNET. 
On the Death of Petrarch. 


Now thou hast joined, dear lord, the blessed choir 
In those bright realms above, which the elect 

All seek to reach, and humbly all expect, 

When leaving this low world of grief and ire: 
Now thou art there, where often thy desire 

Of Laura’s presence, made thee long to be, 

And my loved Fiametta thou may’st see 

Seated with her, where pleasures never tire. 
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With what implicit faith Mr. Campbell adopts de Sade’s 
mistakes, will be seen by a reference to p. 35, where he 
makes Petrarch study law under Cino of Pistoia. Those in 
the least acquainted with Italian literature need hardly be 
told that the candid and sagacious Tiraboschi has long since 
exploded Doni’s impudent impostures, on which de Sade’s 
assumption rests; and, in our own day, Ciampi, — the 
honest, learned, indefatigable, incorrigible, and almost in- 
fallible Ciampi, —in his life of Cino, has deprived them of 
all plausibility by reference to authentic documents.* 

If the veteran antiquarian in his retirement has seen in 
Mr. Campbell’s repetition of such errors, the slow progress 
of truth and utter neglect of his own meritorious researches, 
may his eye yet rest upon these lines, to show him that they 
are appreciated by others, and to prove that he is still re- 
membered by a far distant friend ! 

Such are some of the most striking inaccuracies that dis- 
figure Mr. Campbell’s work. A very inaccurate book may_ 
nevertheless be a very entertaining one. Beauty of style, 
originality and sprightliness of thought, often make amends 
for want of exactness and industry. But here too, unfortu- 
nately, we are disappointed. 

Among the blemishes of this biography are the frequent in- 
stances of grossness and vulgarity it exhibits. A life of the 
most tender and delicate poet of Italy, written by one who 
has himself produced masterpieces of pure and elegant 
poetry, it might be reasonably hoped would be free from the 
faults of coarseness and bad taste. How far it is so, we 


With Cino, Dante, and Senuccio thou 

Enjoyest calm, eternal, pure repose, 

Beholding wonders never dreamt ’till now: 

Oh! ifthou lov’dst me in this world of woes, 
Take me to Thee and ner who love’s first vow 
Won from me, and will keep till life’s last close. 


This was probably the last sonnet Boccaccio ever wrote. Petrarch died the 
eighteenth of July, 1374, and Giovanni the twenty-first of December, 1375. 

The allusion to his Maria, under her poetic name of Fiametta, shows he sur- 
vived her, and that his love continued, notwithstanding a transient caprice for 
the widow on whom he revenged himself for her coquetry, by writing the 
Corbaccio. 

“‘ Scrisse questo sonetto,” says Baldelli, “ in morte del Petrarca nell’ ultimo 
anno della sua vita, e lo publicd il Manni. (Ist. del Decam., p. 66.) Bisogna 
dire che la sua passione per la Fiammetta tuttavia sussistesse, esprimendo con 
tanto calore il desiderio di rivederla. In animo gentile, di vago, di meritante 
oggetto fatto servo,, non si cicatrizza giammai la piaga fatta nell’ etd in cui pit 
vivamente ci soggioga l’amore.”— Baldelli annot. alle Rime, n. 63. 

* Tiraboschi Storia della Lett.—Jt. tom. v., pp. 262, 263, 445. 

Ciampi Vita e poesie di Messer Cino da Pistoia.— Pisa, 1813, pp. 70-77. 
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propose to submit to the judgment of our readers, by laying 
before them a few extracts. 
In relation to Petrarch’s residence at Vaucluse, he says : 


“Tt would seem as if he meant to cherish rather than get rid of 
his love. But, if he nursed his passion, it was a dry nursing.” — 
p- 110. 


Apropos of the poet’s fondness for retirement, he tells us, 


29? 


*‘ Tabominate all this slang about solitude :” and in a note— 


“I copy this twaddle from Archdeacon Coxe, though even with 
him it was not original. Perhaps the doctor cannot exactly be 
called Petrarch’s biographer, as he made an attempt on the life of 
the poet, but did not finish him. Yet, as his MSS. are still in the 
British Museum, let him have the title by courtesy. It is well for 
him to talk of little minds.” —p. 111. 


Describing the quarrels of Joanna, Queen of Naples, 
with her husband Andrew, Mr. Campbell employs the 
following choice terms : 


‘ Andrew soon let her know his opinion that the throne of Naples 
belonged to him in his own right, no thanks to his marriage with 
her. She resented his brutality, so that Andrew and Joan lived 
less happily in a palace than Darby and Joan in a cottage.” — 


A few paragraphs after he adds: 


“From the circumstances of Andrew’s subsequent death, it ap- 
pears that the brute slept with her on the very night of his assassi- 
nation, a circumstance which seems to me a presumption that, 
though they might be like many sleeping partners, on bad terms, 
he did not regard her as an adulteress.” — p. 152. 


Such expressions as the following meet us continually : 
Pope John — “ flew in a passion.” —p. 79. “The old fox 
at Avignon tried to annul their treaty.” — p. 80.‘ The old 
knave.” — p. 85. “ Benedict declines old mother Rome’s 
invitation.” —p. 88. ‘ He tried to back out of this dilem- 
ma.” —p. 118. ‘ Stratagems that would have done honor 
to the cunning of an old tox.’”” — p. 118. 


“ He (Petrarch) makes Rome, I think rather injudiciously, con- 
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fess herself to be a tottering old lady, with dishevelled hair and 
faded beauty, for runaway husbands are hard to be won back by 


aged wives.” — p. 94. 


After these specimens we are not surprised to hear our 
author saying — 


“ How far Petrarch ducked down from the lofty bearing of 


genius.” — p. 125. 
“In return he received a hundred thousand florins, which they 
gave him after a good deal of higgling.”” — p. 326. 


“ Petrarch fully appreciated the shabby kindness of his country- 
men.” — p. 375. 

“ We duck down our gray heads into the money-box.” — p. 388. 

“It showed no very marvellous powers of divination, in the fair 
saint, to have anticipated the death of an old man, whose continu- 
ance on life for halfa year no insurance office would have warranted 
at any premium.” —p. 386. 


The poet’s pilgrimage in company with Cardinal Colonna, 
to the famous cave near Baume, where, according to tradi- 
tion, Mary Magdalen passed thirty repentant years, however 
absurd the legend, might recall even to the least imaginative 
such associations as her picture by Correggio, her statue by 
Canova—the profusion of her offering, and the reasons of 
her forgiveness. To Mr. Campbell all that occurs is: “‘ How 
old and ugly she must have been when the term of her peni- 
tence was finished.” —p. 116. 

This is entirely of a piece with his reflection on Petrarch’s 
being kicked by a horse, as he journeyed to Rome during the 
holy year: 


“On this occasion, Francesco, prior of the Holy Apostles, wrote 
to him a most affectionate letter, full of imprecations on the impi- 
ous horse which had dared to kick our poet. It may be doubted if 
this brute was in any degree benefited by the all-sin-scouring abso- 
lutions of the jubilee, but he might have pleaded that he had not 
intended to kick Petrarch, but an animal of a different species.” — 
p- 284. 


A kind and gentle nature, such as from his poetry we had 
supposed Mr. Campbell’s to be, would derive little satisfac- 
tion from a vulgar sneer at whatever is honestly venerated by 
any sect of Christians, and especially by the one to which his 
hero belonged. But if all the tenets of Catholicism are legi- 

NO. XX.—VOL. X. 40 
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timate topics of jest, respect for a ceremony still held sacred 
by Christendom, should have restrained Mr. Campbell’s pen 
from copying an account of the accident that occurred at the 
christening of the emperor’s son, Wenceslaus, (p. 362,) and 
decency, from the note, (p. 141,) which some will deem irreve- 
rent and all obscene. 

The author’s fancy on such topics, however, seems to be 
unhappily prurient, for he inserts in a note (p. 121) some wit, 
if it may be called so, which, like Swift’s, has a strong am- 
moniacal odor, and unnecessarily repeats three several times, 
the doubtful story of Isabella de’ Fieschi’s adulterous loves. 
(p. 266, and the notes of pp. 162 and 214.) 

But repetition is one of Mr. Campbell’s failings. In the 
sketches of Italian history which he has interwoven, he often 
goes over the same ground, skipping backwards and forwards, 
to the utter confusion of chronological order. Three times 
does he recur to the reproaches of Boccaccio to Petrarch, on 
the score of his obsequious friendship for the Visconti, and the 
last with an apparent unconsciousness that he had ever men- 
tioned it before. Let our readers judge. 

In speaking of Boccaccio, he says: 


“In the same year [1353] he wrote his memorable epistle to Pe- 
trarch, in which, in spite of the cordial deference which he shows to 
him on all other occasions, he reproaches him in no measured terms 
for his submissive intimacy with the Visconti. Petrarch was at 
that time in the archbishop’s palace, and must have read with no 
great delight the blame which the honest Boccaccio was not the only 
friend to pour out upon his conduct.” 

“*T could wish to be silent,’ says Boccaccio, ‘ but I cannot hold 
my peace. My reverence for you would incline me to hold silence, 
but my indignation obliges me to speak out. How has Sylvanus 
acted? (Under the name of Sylvanus he couches that of Petrarch, 
in allusion to his love of rural retirement.) He has forgotten his 
dignity ; he has forgotten all the language he used to hold respect- 
ing the state of Italy, his hatred of the archbishop and his love of 
liberty ; and he would imprison the Muses in that court. To whom 
can we now give our faith, when Sylvanus, who formerly pronounced 
the Visconti a cruel tyrant, has now bowed himself to the yoke 
which he once so boldly condemned. How has the Visconti ob- 
tained this truckling, which neither King Robert nor the pope nor 
the emperor could ever obtain? You will say, perbaps, that you 
have been ill-used by your fellow citizens, who have withheld from 
you your paternal property. I disapprove not your just indigna- 
tion; but heaven forbid that I should believe that, righteously and 
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honestly any injury, from whomsoever we may receive it, can justify 
our taking part against our country. It is in vain for you to allege 
that you have not incited him to war against our country, nor lent 
him either your arm or advice. How can you be happy with 
him, whilst you are hearing of the ruins, the conflagrations, the im- 
prisonments, the deaths, and the rapines, that he spreads around 
him - ” 

“Petrarch’s answers to these and other reproaches which his 
friends sent to him, were cold, vague, and unsatisfactory. He de- 
nied that he had sacrificed his liberty ; and told Boccaccio that, after 
all, it was less humiliating to be subservient to a single tyrant, than 
to be as he, Boccaccio, was, subservient to a whole tyrannical peo- 
ple. This was an unwise implied confession on the part of Pe- 
trarch, that he was a slave of the Visconti. Sismondi may be rather 
harsh in pronouncing Petrarch to have been all his life a trouba- 
dour ; but there is something in his friendship with the lord of Mi- 
lan that palliates the accusation. In spite of this severe letter from 
Boccaccio, it is strange, and yet methinks honorable to both, that their 
friendship was never broken.” — pp. 254, 255 


When Mr. Campbell again adverts to the subject, it is thus : 


“ Early in May, 1353, Petrarch departed for Italy, and we find 
him very soon afterwards at the palace of John Visconti of Milan, 
whom he used to call the greatest man in Italy. This prince, uniting 
the sacerdotal with the civil power, reigned absolute in Milan. He 
was master of Lombardy, and made Italy tremble for [at ?] his hos- 
tility. Yet, in spite of his despotism, John Visconti was a lover of 
letters, and fond of having literary men at his court. He exercised 
a cunning influence over our poet and detained him. ° 
All this time, whilst Petrarch was so well pleased with his new 
abode, his friends were forming speculations on his conduct that 
were far from satisfactory. They were astonished, and even grieved, 
at his fixing himself at Milan. At Avignon Socrates, Guido Set- 
timo, and the bishop of Cavaillon, said among themselves, ‘ What, 
this proud republican, who breathed nothing but independence, who 
scorned an office in the papal court as a gilded yoke, has gone and 
thrown himself into the chains of the tyrant of Italy; this misan- 
thrope, who delighted only in the silence of fields, and perpetually 
praised a secluded life, now inhabits the most bustling of cities !’ 

“ At Florence, his friends entertained the same sentiments, and 
wrote to him reproachfully on the subject. Boccaccio, whose letter 
has been already quoted, was particularly severe upon him. The 
prior of the Holy Apostles was entirely of their opinion; but his 
veneration for Petrarch made his language more respectful. 

“ Petrarch wrote to thank his friends for their concern about his 
liberty, but assured them that he was still free. There was, how- 
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ever, as I have observed, an inconsistency in his apologies,” etc.— 
pp. 295, 296. 


In mentioning the Latin translation of Homer made by the 
Greek Leontio Pilato, and his pupil Boccaccio, and sent by 
the latter to Petrarch, Mr. Campbell once more refers to his 
servility towards the prince-bishop: 


“The same letter which he sent on receiving his Latin Homer 
contains an interesting declaration from the poet respecting his in- 
tercourse with the Visconti. It was reported that he was become 
a slave at their court. ‘On this point be at your ease,’ says Pe- 
trarch to his friend Boccaccio. ‘I have always been the most free 
of men, even at times when I appeared subdued to the hardest yoke. 
I shall not begin to be a slave in my old age; and my mind shall 
always be free, though my body may be subjected, like yours, to a 
master, or to many masters. It seems to me better to live under 
the law of one tyrant, than to have a tyrannical people instead of 
one ruler.’ It is evident from this sentence that Petrarch’s repub- 
lican principles were now in the wane.” — p. 371. 


As all these passages relate to the same subject, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine any good reason why Mr. Campbell did not 
mould them intoone. Biographical patchwork so awkwardly 
united as to produce repetitions like these, gives one the 
idea of translated scraps, cut to pieces with scissors, and put 
together with paste. 

In like manner, the remark that solitude is sweet when we 
have a friend beside us to whom we can whisper “ how 
sweet is solitude,” is twice repeated, surely not on account 
of its novelty, and in nearly the same terms, namely, at p. 
173, and p. 422. 

~The more doubtful assertion that Petrarch prepared the 
way for Luther, is still more frequently reiterated, while our 
biographer, not remarkably tolerant himself, twice em- 
ploys the same figure to rebuke religious and literary intol- 
erance. 


“ His | Petrarch’s] sense of justice would have been outraged at 
the palpable injustice of Christianity, divine as it is, starting in 
competition with infidelity on such unfair terms, that a man, for 
preaching on one side of the argument, might be rewarded with a 
mitre, and for speaking on the other, might have his tongue bored 
with a red-hot iron.” — p, 375. aa a a ee 

“ But still false literary taste has no strong basis for its continu- 
ance. It has no established Church, and no state payments or per- 
secutions to support. [it?] It leaves the enlightened votary of 
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taste without the alternative of being crowned with a mitre for his 
faith, or having his disbelieving tongue bored for blasphemy with a 
red-hot iron.”— p. 42S. 


Absurdities of style or thought, flat commonplaces, and 
puerile conceits, are so frequent in this volume, that they 
may be taken at random. <A few specimens of each will 
suffice. 

Describing the famous valley of Vaucluse, its stupendous 
rocky amphitheatre, vast cavern, ample basin and copious 
stream, he continues : 


“ The surface of the fountain is black, an appearance produced 
by its depth, from the darkness of the rocks and the obscurity of 
the cavern; for on being brought to light, nothing can be clearer 
than its water. Though beautiful to the eye, it is harsh tothe taste, 
but it is excellent for tanning and dyeing: and it is said to promote 
the growth of a plant which fattens oxen, and is good for hens 
during incubation.” — p. 110. 

“In July, 1339, there was an eclipse of the sun in the sign of 
Cancer, which happens, says Villani, only once in a hundred 
years, and announces, according to astrologers, very heavy cala- 
mities. Whether these calamities would have happened or not, if 
the sun had been pleased to be eclipsed in a different quarter, I 
presume not to say; but so it was, that the city of Florence was 
this year afflicted by a plague and famine.”—p. 123. 

“ Stefano [Colonna] was at once the most powerful of the Roman 
barons, and the one who chiefly possessed the confidence of the 
pope. Cola, the day after his arrival, sent him an order to quit the 
city. The old baron contemptuously tore his order in pieces, say- 
ing, ‘If this upstart does not behave himself better I will have him 
thrown out of a window.’ On this, Rienzi caused the alarm-bell in 
the capitol to be rung. The citizens immediately rose to arms, 
and the old aristocrat learned, in his turn, that unless he behaved 
himself better he might find it difficult to make his exit by the 
door.” —p. 118. 

“It appears, however, that the horses of the travellers had no 
such devotional feelings.” — p. 260. 

“Ceccano accordingly excommunicated Rienzi anew as an in- 
famous heretic, and interdicted him from fire and water. If Rienzi 
had fallen immediately into the hands of his enemies, they would 
probably have treated him to more fire than water.” — p, 283. 

“Perhaps [ am not justified in the comparison of the Roman 
barons with the hyenas of Oran, for none of the latter can either 
read or write or patronize learned men.” — p. 183. 


_ One great fault of Mr. Campbell, as a biographer, is the 
air of contempt which he too often assumes towards his 
author. 
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We will not say that even the faults of such a man as 
Petrarch should escape the censure of posterity, however 
much it may have benefited by his talents. But assuredly 
they are entitled to be stated without exaggeration, if not with 
indulgence. Noone has a right to despise him on account of 
them, and least ofall the person who composes his life. We 
recognise the obligations of the historian to truth, in their 
fullest extent, but no one ever wrote history well who was 
entirely without enthusiasm, or, at all events, sympathy for 
his hero. In this essential quality Mr. Campbell seems de- 
ficient. Witness the following extracts : 


“ A more important event in his life took place during the fol- 
lowing year, 1337, namely, that he had a son born to him, whom 
he christened by the name of John, and to whom he acknowledged 
his relationship of paternity. With all his philosophy and Platonic 
rapture about Laura, Petrarch was still subject to the passions of 
ordinary men, and had a mistress at Avignon, who was kinder to 
him than Laura. Her name and history have been consigned to 
inscrutable obscurity : the same woman afterwards bore him a 
daughter, whose name was Francesca, and who proved a great 
solace to him in his old age. His biographers extol the magna- 
nimity of Laura for displaying no anger at our poet for what they 
choose to call this discovery of his infidelity to her; but as we have 
no reason to suppose that Laura ever bestowed one favor on Pe- 
trarch beyond a pleasant look, it is difficult to perceive her right to 
command his unspotted faith, At all events, she would have done 
no good to her own reputation if she had stormed at the lapse of 
her lover’s virtue.” 

“Whatever charity we may extend to Petrarch’s violation of his 
clerical vow, his frailty ought to have taught him charity to that of 
others, and softened his asperity in speaking of the western Babylon. 
Even in that sink of iniquity there were moralists who descanted 
on the difference between his theory and practice of virtue, and 
made little allowance for the instincts of nature, which scorn arti- 
ficial restraints.”’ 

“I am more inclined to blame him for his total silence respecting 
the mother of his children, than for the lapse of his purity. His 
unnatural obligation to celibacy, as a churchman, is at least some 
palliation for the latter fault. But who knows what sacrifice of 
reputation this unknown frail one, who made him twice a father, 
may have incurred by her connexion with him? There is a heart- 
lessness on the part of Petrarch, in consigning her very name to 
oblivion, which I dislike worse than all the conceits of his poetry.* 


* There is a curious struggle in these reflections between the poet and the 
moralist. Why should Mr, Campbell dislike Petrarch’s silence on this subject 
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It may be alleged that he was ashamed of his illegitimate paternity ; 
but, on the same principle, he ought to have been equally averse 
to publishing his distraction for a woman who was already the 
mother of an increasing family.” — p. 108. 


After quoting a letter of the poet’s, describing his rural 
solitude, in the conclusion of which he says, “I love Italy 
and I hate Avignon. The pestilential influence of this horrid 
place empoisons [poisons] the pure air of Vaucluse and will 
compel me to quit my retirement.” Mr. Campbell remarks : 


“ To talk of Avignon, fourteen miles off, poisoning the pure air 
of Vaucluse, in a moral sense, is inconsistent with his own account 
of the simple rustics around him; or, if he means that the concep- 
tions of impurities which were passing in the western Babylon 
haunted him with horror, this was squeamish sensibility in a priest 
who had an illegitimate child at nurse, and who lived to be the 
father of another.” — p. 113. 


We give up Petrarch’s incontinence to Mr. Campbell’s vir- 
tuous indignation, though we think it somewhat inconsistent 
with the apology he elsewhere makes for these “ amours of 
complexion,” (p. 38) and his earnest desire that the mother 
of Petrarch’s children should have been immortalized. (p. 108.) 
But if the poet’s fault is not to be excused because he was a 
layman, neither ought it to be exaggerated by calling him a 
priest, and when Mr. Campbell does so, in the passages just 
quoted and elsewhere, (pp. 261, 262,) it becomes us to inquire 
whether the allegation be true, and if not, how far his bio- 
grapher in making it has been guilty of gross negligence. 
Now it is not true, as the least examination would have 
enabled Mr. Campbell to ascertain. No mention of his 
taking the vows is made by any author worthy of credit. His 
own declaration is simply that he led the life of a clerk, and 
a clerk he was, who enjoyed several ecclesiastical benefices, 
but who never became a priest. It might be enough to ask 
for evidence of his profession and consecration to the sacred 
office, because no one is bound to prove a negative. But 


worse than all the conceits of his poetry? By concealing the name of the erring 
fair one who shared his passion though not his fame, he saved it from obloquy. 
By consigning it to posterity he would only have made its infamy immortal. 
Unless, indeed, loving such a man as Petrarch is an excuse for every thing, 
This may be a point of faith in the poetic creed, but hardly so in that of others. 
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Tiraboschi expressly tells us he assumed the tonsure only, 
and Foscolo, that he would never take orders.* 

The almost constant tone of depreciation which Mr. Camp- 
bell adopts in speaking of every one and every thing, is an 
unpleasant peculiarity in his book. 


“ Petrarch, as we have seen, had occasion to be grateful to this 
monarch, { Robert, | and we need not doubt that he was much affected 
by the news of his death; but when we are told that he repaired to 
Vaucluse to bewail his irreparable loss, we may suppose, without 
uncharitableness, that he retired also with a view to study the 
expression of his grief, no less than to cherish it.”—pp. 148, 149. 

“ After the folly and fall of Rienzi, it is probable that our poet’s 
attachment to his old friends of the Roman aristocracy revived. At 
least he thought it decent to write, on the death of Cardinal Colonna, 
a letter of condolence to his father, the aged Stefano, who was now 
verging towards his hundredth year. ‘This letter is dated from 
Parma, on the eighth of September, 1348, but, like many more of his 
consolatory epistles, it is more full of erudition and efforts at saying 
fine things than of grief and good feeling. Soon after this letter 
reached him, old Stefano fell into the grave.”—p. 223. 


In quoting Agapito Colonna’s letter to Petrarch, reproach- 
ing him with neglect, and the poet’s answer, 


“ Petrarch,” says his biographer, “ certainly had the better of the 
argument in this correspondence ; but he coolly omits offering his 
pupil any pecuniary assistance.” —p. 342. 

“ Petrarch had now a new subject of grief to descant upon. The 
marquis of Montserrat, unable to contend against the Visconti, 
applied to the pope for assistance. He had already made a treaty 
with the court of London, by which it was agreed that a body of 
English troops were to be sent to assist the marquis against the 
Visconti. They entered Italy by Nice. It was the first time that 
our countrymen had ever entered the Saturnianland. They did no 
credit to the English character for humanity, but ravaged lands and 
villages, killing men and violating women. Their general appella- 
tion was the bull-dogs of England. What must have been Petrarch’s 
horror at these unkennelled hounds! In one of his letters‘ he vents 
his indignation at their atrocities; but by-and-by, in the same epis- 
tle, he glides into his bookworm habit of apostrophizing the ancient 
heroes of Rome—Brutus, Camillus, and God knows how many 
more !”—p. 363. 


Twice he tells us that Petrarch was not so disinterested 


* “ Paohi pero della sola tonura.”—Storia della Lett. It., tom. v., p. 446. 

“Non volle mai ricevere gli ordini sacri per fuggire una condizione, che lo 
obligasse poi ad accettare un vescovado e refiutd |’ uffocio di segretario aposto- 
co presso tre papi.” — Foscolo, Saggi Sopra il Petrarca, p. 109. 
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and indifferent to the good things of the world as he wished 
to appear, (pp. 388 and 390,) and gives him little credit for 
his love of a quiet and retired life. 


“In his rapturous praises of living alone, our poet, therefore, 
says more than he sincerely meant; he liked retirement, to be sure, 
but then it was with somebody within reach of him, like the young 
lady in Miss Porter’s novel, who was fond of solitude, and walked 
much in Hyde Park by herself with her footman behind her. The 
basis of this argument is, that man ought to strive after perfection. 
Well, that object is laudable, at least, for we may be better for 
straining after consummate virtue, though we never can reach it. 
But our virtue, Petrarch says, ‘is obstructed by the corruption of 
cities, where passions and temptations distract us, in spite of our- 
selves. We must therefore resort to rural solitude to keep us in 
mind of our civil and religious duties.’ Now, whether Petrarch’s 
love of another man’s wife was a civil or a religious duty, it was a 
passion which his retirement seems to have cherished rather than 
subdued. Quoque magis tegitur tectus magis estuat ignis. Our 
hero’s declamation against cities is as unsubstantial as that which 
Rousseau raised against them in the last century. What would 
these rustic seutimentalists be at? Would they stop the growth of 
cities, and the progress of arts, sciences, aud population? In 
order to give every man a rural solitude, you must drown half the 
children that are born. Under the sanction of no science, real or 
pretended, has more nonsense been spoken, than under the name of 
moral philosophy.”— p. 423. 


Dogmatic assertion, and occasional egotism and self-suffi~ 
ciency are also disagreeable blemishes in Mr. Campbell’s 
style. This is the more remarkable, as in one place he makes 
some judicious observations on Petrarch’s self-complacency, 
(pp. 411, 412,) although not easily reconcilable with a pre- 
vious opinion (p. 41) apparently copied from Baldelli.* 

In regard to proper names, Mr. Campbell has not followed 
his own rule, laid down in the advertisement, (p. 4,) yet it is 
the best one, and as a consequence of his departure from it, 
we have them written sometimes in the French, sometimes 
in the English, and sometimes in the Italian mode, and now 
and then in a mode whichis neither one nor the other. Thus 
we see Casus for Casa, Gonzagua for Gonzaga, Guido Set- 
timo for Guido Sette, Rienzo for Rienzi, Griseldis for Griselda, 
besides such Anglo-Italian singular plurals as the Azzis and 


* Baldelli del Petrarca, etc., p.21. Ed. di Fer., 1837. 
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Accursis, the Colonnas and Orsinis, the Correggios, Scalas, 
and Villanis. 

The most pleasant part of our task remains. He is but 
half a critic who sees only his author’s errors, and he who, 
seeing beauties, does not praise them, an enemy to truth. 


“In respeet to Boccaccio’s supposed instruction by Dante, Mr. 
Campbell correctly remarks: “ Every expression that is used either 
by Petrarch or Boccaccio, respecting the latter being instructed by 
Dante, must be taken to mean figuratively that the genius of the 
great novelist was cherished by the perusal of Dante’s writings.” — 
p. 243. 


His defence of Boccaccio and the Decameron, is liberal 
and generous, if not just, though after all we fear the fasti- 
diousness of the age will accept no apology but the author’s 
own repentance. 

Mr. Campbell’s examination into the authenticity of the 
celebrated Virgil, and his adoption of the best Italian critics’ 
conclusion in its favor, merits entire approbation, excepting 
the oversight heretofore noticed. 

Our author justly demurs to calling Petrarch the first of 
modern poets who refined and dignified the language of 
love, remarking that Dante had certainly set him the exam- 
ple, (p. 427,) and his fair appreciation of the three master 
minds of Italy, in regard to their influence on letters and 
civilization, is worthy of praise. The liberal character of his 
politics is such as becomes the bard who rebuked the par- 
tition of Poland and hallowed the fall of Kosciusco. He 
has one passage on Italy, for which, so far as we are con- 
cerned, we freely pardon him all his faults. Having related 
her invasion by the king of Bohemia with the constable of 
France and the flower of the French nobility, and their 
defeat, Mr. Campbell continues: 


“This was a glorious, though, alas! a transitory triumph for 
Italy. Who that has ever felt Virgil’s electrifying apostrophe to 
that mighty land, ‘ Salve, magna parens rerum, Saturnia tellus,’ — 
who that thinks of her arts, her monuments, and her men of genius, 
can forbear to lament her present prostration, and to exclaim with 
Petrarch, ‘ Unite, O Italy! and be once more free!’ But the day 
of her deliverance cannot be for ever deferred. She has a common 
language, the most beautiful in the world. She has a robust opu- 
lation, whose forms afforded models to’ Raphael and Michael 
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Angelo. She has fires within her which, like those of her 7Etna 
and Vesuvius, are not to be suppressed by human power. Italy 
will one day, and ere long, be a great commonwealth to defy the 
invading world.” — p. 87. 


We do not rise from Mr. Campbell’s book with a very 
clear idea of the light in which he regards the celebrated 
Laura. He tells us at page 44: 


“‘ Of the two persons in this love affair, I am more inclined to 
pity Laura than Petrarch. Independently of her personal charms, 
I cannot conceive Laura otherwise than as a kind-hearted lovable 
woman, who could not well be supposed to be totally indifferent to 
the devotion of the most famous and fascinating man of his age. 
On the other hand, what was the penalty that she would have paid 
if she had encouraged his addresses as far as he would have car- 
ried them? Her disgrace, a stigma left on her family, and the loss 
of all that character which upholds a woman in her own estimation 
and that of the world. I would not go so far as to say that she did 
not at all times betray an anxiety to retain him under the spell of 
her fascination, as, for instance, when she is said to have cast her 
eyes to the ground in sadness when he announced his intention to 
leave Avignon ; but still I should like to hear her own explanation 
before I condemned her. And, after all, she was only anxious for the 
continuance of attentions, respecting which she had made a fixed 
understanding that they should not exceed the bounds of inno- 
cence.” — pp. 44, 45. 


Sufficient guarantees for such a barrier-treaty are not 
easily found — never, indeed, when the heart is treacherous. 
This justification, then, is not quite satisfactory. If Laura 
did not love Petrarch, she was a coquette, who merely 
indulged her vanity, and there is little merit in her virtue. 
If she did love him, she must have made a compromise with 
her conscience for the indulgence of forbidden thoughts, and 
restrained herself within that indulgence only from prudence, 
coldness, or a regard to her family. The latter seems to be 
Mr. Campbell’s ultimate opinion : 


“Laura, ever and anon, presents herself a minute picture to the 
mind’s eye — her very veil and mantle, her features, her smile, her 
step — and we are in Jove with Laura. I must say, however, that 
we are rather smitten by her outward beauty than rapt into interest 
with her mind. Dante contrives, one can scarcely tell by what 
insensible traits, to make us the fond friends of his Beatrice, as well 
as to admire her; but what do we know of the secrets of Laura’s 
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heart? Her being too pure to be seduced might arise, as I suspect 
it did, from coldness towards Petrarch and poetry coming to the 
aid of her discretion; but what struggles of sensibility she had to 
encounter, or whether she had any sensibility at all, is very much 
left to our conjecture.” — p. 426. 


To analyze the sentiment this lady inspired, and investi- 
gate how far she returned it, has exhausted much ingenuity, 
and resulted in speculations as numerous and as widely dif- 
ferent as the national and individual character, education, 
habits and prejudices of those who entered on them. Of his 
own feelings, Petrarch surely is the best expositor, and, judg- 
ing of them by the universal standard of human nature, modi- 
fied by the circumstances of his age and country, we may take 
his own statements with but few grains of allowance. A 
farther deduction, for the excess of poetry above truth, will 
be made by those who are not aware that verse never fully 
described, much less exaggerated, real passion. It is not 
when Petrarch pours out his soul as a lover, but when he is 
studiously courting fare as a poet, that we find room to sus- 
pect the fidelity of his delineations ; and then the very cold- 
ness and forced conceits which we condemn, offend us by 
falling short of nature, not surpassing it. The delusion in 
respect to poetical sincerity consists, for the most part, in 
measuring degree by duration. No one is continually on the 
rack of violent emotions. They cannot be and live. Yet, 
if we glance over a poet’s biography to find he did many 
things like the rest of the world, and sometimes, it may be, 
even diverted himself at the expense of his own craft, we 
begin to distrust the transports and lamentations that admit- 
ted of so much common-place interruption. The question, 
however, is one of intensity, not time. Men who describe 
strongly must, in general, have felt deeply, but rapture and 
agony are occasional incidents, not habitual modes of exist- 
ence, and must inevitably give place to long intervals of 
apathy or languor. They are often recalled, no doubt, and 
keenly remembered: but not every joy or every pang is 
embalmed in rhyme, and blazoned to the world. Let such as 
are most inclined to believe them all conjured up for exhibi- 
tion, consider how often through life the children of genius 
have been secretly haunted by the spectres of the past.* 


* See, for example, the passages in Sir Walter Scott’s diary, respecting his 
first attachment. This very power of transmitting our own sensations vividly 
to others, argues strong and deep passions. The die is in our own memory, and 
its fidelity and sharpness decide the value of the medal. 


prem 
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Giving credit to Petrarch, then, for only as much sincerity 
as is necessary to explain his poetic success, it may be possi- 
ble from his own verses to trace, at least in outline, the story 
of his love. 

At first he was attracted to Laura by a sudden and inscru- 
table sympathy. She appeared to his eyes the most beauti- 
ful of her sex. He was destined to love her —she to inspire 
him. For her sake he coveted glory, and imagined that her 
esteem and affection would be all-sufficient for his happiness. 
Cherishing this fond enthusiasm, he soon invested his idol 
with the form and virtues of an angel. Self-deluded uncon- 
sciously by the sophistry of passion, he persuaded himself 
his attachment was innocent, and his heart purified by the 
fire that consumed it. Gradually exalting and inflaming his 
imagination with the Platonic system of his spiritual guide, 
St. Augustin, the love of Laura soon became only another 
name for the love of virtue — a light to lead him through the 
wilderness, and lift his thoughts and hopes to heaven.* At 
length, however, the weight of earth recoiled upon his spirit. 
He felt she was a woman — doated on her charms —and ex- 
perienced, like any common mortal, the torments of envy, 
jealousy, and desire. 

This passion, though the cause of long torment and com- 
plaint, was the source of Petrarch’s fame. His martyrdom 
of heart made him immortal. It wrung from his lyre a new 
species of amatory poetry, equally distinct from the ancient 
classic model and the lays of the troubadours —the expres- 
sion of a sentiment less natural if you please, but purer, or at 
all events more refined — a love not to be found in the heaven 
of heathen mythology, and whose worship is a superstition 
more pardonable in beings who pretend to souls. Romantic 
melancholy, tenderness, and delicacy, tinged with devotion, 
are its most striking characteristics. In these Petrarch had 
no model and has yet ne rival. This peculiarity still charms 
us, in spite of all his faults—his verbal quibbles — strained, 
frigid, and pedantic figures, and a profusion of thoughts and 
images more ingenious than happy. The sweetly pensive 
spirit of his verse was no doubt owing to the gentle and amia- 
ble turn of his mind; partly, also, we would fain persuade 
ourselves, to that of his mistress. He would naturally 


* See Torti Prospetto del Parnasso Italiano, part i., chap. iii., for the influence 
ot St. Augustin’s works on the introduction of Platonic love into Italian poetry. 
t D’amor, dei gelosia, d’invidia ardendo. 
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attempt to adapt his verses to her taste, and if Laura felt and 
understood, as well as inspired them, she is worthy of our ad- 
miration. Who will be pardoned for doubting it? Yet her 
lover leaves us to imagine that she was rather flattered by his 
homage than sensible of his passion, and too intent upon her 
domestic duties to take any great pleasure in literature or 


poetry. 


“ E non curd giammai rime ne versi.”” 


Even his praises fail to inspire us with any high opinion of 
her intellect or her accomplishments. She is not recom- 
mended to our sympathies by any weakness or any struggle. 
When she repels the ardor of her lover, it is by saying, “ lam 
not what you take me for,” an expression that hardly escapes 
vulgarity ; and when she reproaches his neglect, she tells 
him, “You are tired of loving me ;” as if she missed nothing 
but his homage. 

In heaven itself, when Beatrice humbles her Dante to the 
dust, by reminding him of his infidelities, Laura is. still 
occupied with the care of her earthly reputation. In short, of 
all the women who have been deified by their poetic adorers, 
Laura seems to us one of the least interesting. Why, then, 
did Petrarch love her? If we consult our own experience 
and observation, we shall not ask that question, nor its con- 
verse — why did she not love him? Love is commonly the 
result of accident or caprice, rarely of any intellectual merit. 
The hope to win it by celebrity, though frequently indulged, 
is among the vainest of illusions, and Laura may have smiled 
at such a folly without being unusually stupid or insensible. 
The greater part of her sex, like the greater part of ours, 
have no just conception or ardent love of glory. In general 
they hold immortality as cheap, as the mother of mankind or 
the widow of Napoleon. 

There have been remarkable and splendid examples to the 
contrary, it is true, but fortunately or unfortunately for us, and 
for themselves, the mass remains unchanged. Many have 
indeed been inseparably associated with undying names, 
often undeservedly, sometimes in their own despite; but 
most, being of the earth, earthy, would have lost that pri- 
vilege, had not the weakness of vanity or tenderness pre- 
served the memorials of their triumph, and thus rescued 
them from merited oblivion. Nina, who would be called 
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nothing but the Nina of Dante, is the exception, not the rule. 
Even she perhaps was thought very naugbty in her life-time, 
and if she sacrificed temporary good repute to long agés of 
celebrity, had nearly made the sacrifice in vain, since, though 
a poetess herself, she was so little of a critic as to, choose 
Dante da Malena, an indifferent versifier. Far be it from us 
to malign the fairer part of creation, to whom every rhymer 
is a born bondsman ; but, in truth and prose, the condition of 
woman excludes her for the most part from these lofty aspi- 
rations. Shut up within the narrow circle of petty vanities, 
household cares, frivolous amusements, devotional exercises, 
and trivial occupations, she rarely feels inclined to look be- 
yond it, and if she does, is visited with the anger of all her 
sisterhood. There is little reason to believe that Laura burst 
the spell, or was in any wise exempted from the common 
destiny, except by the fortune of a more illustrious lover. 
Her long continued system of alternate encouragement and 
repulse, so delicately managed and adroitly blended, as 
always to keep alive bis hopes, yet always disappoint them, 
may not deserve to be stigmatized as the refinement of 
heartless coquetry, but cert: uinly excludes the idea of warm 
and sincere attachment. The very ascendency she acquired 
over him, by her constant self-possession and invariable 
calmness, indicates the action of a more phlegmatic, or a 
more impassioned nature. For the: rest, discretion, sweet- 
ness, good sense, religious faith, and serenity, make up the 
sum of an amiable and tranquil disposition, as feminine as 
you please, and as remote as possible from all our early 
romantic conceptions. 

Still, however, it must be confessed that any judgment 
formed on materials so scanty and equivocal, is exceedingly 
uncertain. Much rests upon conjecture, and hence Laura’s 
character has been often drawn in colors extremely different. 
In all these portraits it is easy to perceive whether the artist 
was of the Italian, the French, the German, or the English 
school of love*: in none of them, perhaps, would she herself 
be able to recognise a likeness. Nor would many of her 
admirers be pleased with the most exact resembiance. Mys- 
tery is her greatest charm. At present, amiable enthusiasts 
of every country fill up the sketch to their own standard of 
the beau ideal ; and the tenderest and the wisest of her sex, 
under whatever code of decorum they may have been educa- 
ted, are at liberty to tinge her conduct with their own favor- 
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ite hue, be it what it may, from rose color to cerulean. Could 
the veil of ages be withdrawn, she might be found either 
frail or cold, and, whichever the alternative, must lose a por- 
tion of her worshippers. Now, on the contrary, those who 
are not.satisfied with either part of this dilemma have still 
open to their faith the further supposition, that Laura, ten- 
derly loving Petrarch, concealed or governed her affection 
for one-and-twenty years, never driving him to despair by 
her rigor, nor betraying the secret of her weakness. But 
whether she was enamored and virtuous, or only coquetish, 
prudent or indifferent, it must not be inferred she took no 
pleasure in her lover’s praises. Who is offended by a deli- 
cate and well turned compliment ?—or what woman, how- 
ever insensible to the beauties of poetry, ever failed to admire 
a sonnet to her own eye-brow? Love is not kindled by 
rhyme, but self-love is fed by it, nor should we without reflec- 
tion condemn Laura for not valuing more highly, or making 
a more grateful return for the offering. We behold in Pe- 
trarch the restorer of learning, the creator of a new poetry, 
the beautifier of a language which is all melody. She saw 
in him only a persevering sonneteer, who annoyed her with 
complaints, or soothed her by flattery. To us he appears 
with the glory of five centuries. Could he have laid it all at 
her feet, possibly she might have yielded. With the confi- 
dence of genius he often promised her immortality. But how 
could she believe him? Did he always believe himself? So 
far from it, he at one time set little value on his love verses, 
building his hopes of fame upon his Latin poems. 

The lady whose apotheosis has been made by the love and 
poetry of Petrarch, there is every reason to believe, was any 
thing but happy. His devotion, which alone has embalmed 
her memory, we may readily suppose, brought upon her 
both envy and censure. The propriety of her conduct is 
said, indeed, to have been such, as to defy the gossips of 
Avignon. ‘The offence of being beautiful and idolized, how- 
ever, is rarely expiated even by an abandonment of the 
heart’s affections. Our cotemporaries ever judge us harshly. 
The living rarely get credit for their real worth. Nay, they 
are often hated for the very virtues by which they eclipse 
others, while, in the eyes of posterity, every fault and almost 
every crime is absolved by greatness. Laura, we may be- 
lieve, if she really loved Petrarch, sacrificed her attachment 
to duty or to reputation, though she was unable or unwilling 
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to forego the incense offered to her charms. The sacrifice 
was in vain, save to her own conscience, for Ugo, her hus- 
band, was harsh and jealous, and so little attached to her 
memory that he married shortly after her death; while her 
daughter, Ogiera, so far forgot the maternal example, even 
in her mother’s life-time, that the honor of the family 
obliged them to shut her upina convent. Thus the celebrity 
of Laura arises from a homage which it was weakness, per- 
haps worse, to allow, while her virtues were inadequate to 
insure her doméstic happiness, and most certainly, alone, 
would never have preserved her from oblivion. So strange 
are the caprices of fame and fortune, so uncertain and incon- 
sequent the judgments of mankind ! 

This passion exercised a powerful influence over the cha- 
racter of Petrarch for good and for evil. Increasing the 
morbid sensibility of genius, it embittered his life and ener- 
vated his intellect. Hence he left behind him no great work 
—hence his frequent change of residence —his continual 
infirmity of purpose —his visionary melancholy and unmanly 
lamentations. For more than twenty years, his days and 
nights were wasted in the harassing vicissitudes of hope and 
fear and doubt and jealousy and despair, and the feeling of 
the bour burst from his overworn spirit in short compositions, 
as sighs and tears are wrung from us by excruciating pain. 
Confirming and augmenting his weakness by indulgence, it 
at length became habitual—an incurable chronical affection — 
and the undue excitability of his imagination was nourished 
by soli:ude and meditative habits at the expense of his other 
faculties. By giving himself up, however, to this predomi- 
nant feeling — contemplating perpetually one all-absorbing 
image—and seeking new turns of expression for the same 
constantly recurring train of thought, he acquired, with 
the reality and depth and duration of his sufferings, the power 
of describing them so truly that we partake them. 

Aware of the madness and humiliation of loving without 
being loved, he yet wanted fortitude to cut out the ulcer by 
the roots ; and even on the verge of the grave, though thank- 
ful that his mistress had not allowed their mutual salvation 
to be perilled, he was yet tormented by the doubt whether 
her heart was ever his.* 


* See Foscolo’s essays on the love and character of Petrarch. His ideas and 
sometimes his language have been freely used. 
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It is not all, however, nor even the greater part of Pe- 
trarch’s amatory poetry that bears the stamp of truth and 
nature. Much of it was probably written more from vanity 
than love. Nor is every age alike favorable to genius of the 
same order. ‘There are fashions in literature as well as in 
politics, and the wonderful events of the last half century 
have so agitated the world, that there is now an universal 
craving for powerful emotion. The public taste has swung 
round from Metastasio to Alfieri, and Petrarch lost favor, 
while Dante gained it. Hence the severity of modern criti- 
cism has been as extreme as the blindness of ancient admi- 
ration: bear witness Sismondi, Torti and Campbell, any of 
whom must have been found guilty of literary blasphemy, 
Tiraboschi being judge. 

But we must take our leave of Petrarch and Laura and 
our author. In parting from the latter, his own consciousness 
that another and better biographer of Petrarch is to be 
looked for, (p. 424,) disarms censure of all bitterness, and we 
separate from him as from one of uncongenial temper, who 
has been our travelling companion through a beautiful and 
interesting country: we have quarrelled with him all the 
way, and yet take leave of him with regret. 
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Art. II].—1. Report of a Select Committee of the Legislature 
of Connecticut, May, 1838. 


2. An Act to provide for the better supervision of Common Schools, 
May, 1838. 


3. Address of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, 
June, 1838. 


4. First, second and third Annual Reports of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Common Schools, and of the Secretary of the Board 
for 1839, 1840, and 1841. 


5. Report of the Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Com- 
mon Schools, on the History and Condition of the School Law, 
1841. 


6. Report of the Standing Committee on Education, on the expenses 
of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, May, 1841. 


7. The Public Statute Law of Connecticut respecting Common 
Schools, revised, May, 1841. 


8. Connecticut Common School Journal, vols. 1, 2, and 3. 


THERE is, perhaps, no subject at the present time more 
deeply interesting to this country, and none which occupies a 
greater share of the attention of the philosophic statesman, 
than that of general education. It is of such vital importance 
to the permanent existence of our institutions, and is so closely 
interwoven with the basis on which they rest, that no system 
of legislation or of public policy can be considered adequate 
to our wants, that does not contain ample and liberal provi- 
sions for the support and improvement of our common schools. 
We shall offer no apology to our readers for asking their atten- 
tion to this important subject, and shall endeavor to show in 
this article, what has been done, and what is still doing for 
these time-hallowed and valuable institutions in the state of 
Connecticut; where, according to the late returns of the mar- 
shal of the United States, elementary education is more gene- 
rally diffused than in any other state of the union. There is 
much in the history of her common school system, that is 
profitabie both for warning and imitation. 

Prior to 1650 there does not appear to have been any gene- 
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ral enactments on the subject, although, according to one of 
the documents named at the head of this article, to which we 
shall have occasion frequently to refer, provision was made 
by the first settlements and towns for the support of schools 
and the building of school houses... Humble as were these 
structures, yet in them were first planted and nurtured into 
hardy growth and strength, the seeds of virtue and intelli- 
gence, which have not only filled her own borders with the 
trophies of industry, enterprise, patriotism, and religion, but 
have made it a name and a praise to have been born there. 
In 1650 the original colony of Connecticut adopted a “ body 
of laws” from which we make a few extracts. 


“Forasmuch as the good education of children is of singular be- 
hoof and benefit to any commonwealth ; and whereas many parents 
and masters are too indulgent and negligent of their duty in that 
kind : 

“It is therefore ordered by this court and the authority thereof, 
that the selectmen of every town in the several precincts and quar- 
ters where they dwell, shall have a vigilant eye over their brethren 
and neighbers, to see, first, that none of them shall suffer so much 
barbarism in any of their families, as not to endeavor to teach, by 
themselves or others, their children and apprentices so much learn- 
ing, as may enable them perfectly to read the English tongue, and 
knowledge of the capital laws, upon penalty of twenty shillings for 
each neglect therein; also, that all masters of families do, once a 
week, at least, catechize their children and servants in the grounds 
and principles of religion, and if any be unable to do so much, that 
then, at the least, they procure such children or apprentices to learn 
some short orthodox catechism, without book, that they may be able 
to answer to the questions that shall be propounded to them out of 
such catechisms by their parents or masters, or any of the selectmen, 
where they shall call them to a trial of what they have learned in 
this kind ; and further, that all parents and masters do breed aud 
bring up their children and apprentices in some honest lawful call- 
ing, labor or employment, either in husbandry or some other trade 
profitable for themselves and the commonwealth, if they will not 
nor cannot train them up in learning to fit them for higher employ- 
ments; and if any of the selectmen, after admonition by them given 
to such masters of families, shall find them still negligent of their 
duty in the particulars aforementioned, whereby children and ser- 
vants become rude, stubborn, and unruly, the said selectmen, with the 
help of two magistrates, shall take such children or apprentices from 
them, and place them with some masters for years, boys till they 
come to twenty-one and girls eighteen years of age complete, which 
will more strictly look unto and force them to submit unto govern- 
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ment, according to the rules of this order, if by fair means and for- 
mer instructions they will not be drawn unto it,” 


Again, in the same “body of laws,” under the head of 
*¢schools,” we find as follows: 


“It being one chief project of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men 
from the knowledge of the scriptures, as in former times, keeping 
them in an unknown tongue, so, in these latter times, by persuad- 
ing them from the use of tongues, so that, at least, the true sense 
and meaning of the original might be clouded with false glosses of 
saint-seeming deceivers; and that learning may not be buried in the 
grave of our forefathers, in church and commonwealth, the Lord 
assisting our endeavors : 

“ It is therefore ordered by this court, and the authority thereof, 
that every township within this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath in- 
creased them to the number of fifty householders, shall then forth- 
with appoint one within their town, to teach all such children, as 
shall resort to him, towrite and read, whose wages shall be paid 
either by the parents cr masters of such children, or by the inhabit- 
ants in general, by way of supply, as the major part of those who 
order the prudentials of the town shall appoint ; provided, that those 
who send their children de not oppressed by paying much more than 
they can have them taight for in other towns. 

“ And it is further ordered, that where any town shall increase to 
the number of one hundred families or householders, they shall set 
up a grammar school,the masters thereof being able to instruct 
youths so far as they may be fitted for the university, and if any 
town neglect the performance hereof, above one year, then every 
such town shall pay five pounds per annum, to the next such school, 
till they shall perform this order.” 


We cannot forbear stopping for a moment to commend the sa- 
gacity and wisdom of the men who engrafted these provisions 
into their ‘* body of laws,” and to honor that noble, patriotic 
feeling which clothed the public authority with power to com- 
pel the indolent and vicious parent or guardian to instruct 
the children under tis charge, to the end that learning might 
not be buried in the grave of their forefathers. ‘They were but 
a mere handful, scatiered over a boundless wilderness. They 
were surrounded by hostile savages, and were often obliged 
to leave their implements of husbandry in the fields, and their 
labors half finished, to defend themselves, their wives and 
children from their attacks. The labors of the day were 
hardly sufficient to provide for them the necessary means of 
subsistence, yet they remembered they were men, that they 
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were planting in the wilderness the germ which in many years 

would grow up and enlarge itself to a wide-spread, populous 

community. They were laying the foundations of a new em- 

pire, and spared no pains nor exertions to give it the elements 

of stability and strength in the virtue and intelligence of the 
eople. 

In 1677 it was ordered, “ If any county town should neglect 
to keep a Latin school according to orde:, there shall be paid 
a fine of seven pounds by the said county town to the next 
town in the county that will keep a Latin school in it.” This 
fine was to be paid annually until the order was complied 
with, and the grand jury were required to make present- 
ments to the county court, of all breaches of this order. In 
1690 it was enacted as follows : 


“ This court observing that, notwithstanding the former orders 
made for the education of children and servants, there are many 
persons unable to read the English tongue, and thereby unable to 
read the holy word of God, and the good laws of this colony, it is 
hereby ordained, that all parents and masters shall cause their child- 
ren and servants, as they are capable, to reac distinctly the English 
tongue, and that the grand jurymen in each town do, once in the 
year, at least, visit each family they suspect to neglect this order, 
and satisfy themselves that all children under age, and servants in 
such suspected families, can read well the English tongue, or in 
good procedure to learn the same or not, and if they find any such 
children or servants not taught as their years are capable of, they 
shall return the names of the parents or masters of the said children, 
to the next county court, when the said pareats or masters shall be 
fined twenty shillings for each child or servant whose teaching is thus 
neglected, according to this order.” 


These enactments have, in substanc2, remained on the 
statute-book of Connecticut from their first promulgation, 
nearly two centuries ago, and in that state “all parents and 
those who have the care of children,” are now required by 
law “to bring them up in some honest and lawful calling or 
employment, and to teach and instruct them, or cause them 
to be taught or instructed, to read and vrite, and cypher as 
far as the first four rules of arithmetic.” And, in case parents 
and heads of families neglect their duty in this respect, the 
selectmen in their respective towns are sequired ‘ to admon- 
ish them to attend to their duty, and if they continue to be 
negligent, whereby the children grow rude, stubborn, and un- 
ruly, they shall, with the advice of a justice of the peace, 
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take such children from their parents or those who have 
charge of them, and bind them out to some proper master, 
that they may be properly educated and brought up in some 
lawful calling or employment.” 

What would our largest-liberty men say to this? How 
would they relish such an interference by the government in 
the management and education of their children? With 
what courtesy would they receive these annual visits of the 
grand jury, an inquisition established by the state on their 
hearth-stones, to ascertain and present for punishment their 
neglect or refusal to train up their children according to the 
orthodox standard ? We are much mistaken if grand jurors 
would not meet with a sturdier opposition than the Helde- 
bergers exhibited towards the sheriff, when, with his posse, 
he attempted to distrain for the rents due their landlord. The 
early settlers of Connecticut, knowing the value of freedom 
and the watchful care necessary for its growth and preserva- 
tion, wasted none of their strength in quibbles on inalienable 
rights, nor in wrangling discussions on the point where the 
minimum of restraint meets the maximum of lawlessness. 
They acknowledged the truth that the rights and interests of 
the whole community are intermingled and blended together, 
and that every man has a direct and personal concern in the 
character, the principles, and habits of his neighbors. We 
have no rights contrary or injurious to the general good, and 
if we will not voluntarily discharge our duties as members 
of the community, the state has authority, from its right of 
self-preservation, to compel our obedience, and to take from 
us the means of doing injury. Happy was it for the men of 
the olden time that they had so few political free-thinkers 
among them. It saved them a multitude of troubles, and 
kept them in happy ignorance of many false lights which flit 
across the political firmament, dazzling and bewildering the 
heedless and the unthinking of our day. They had left the 
home of their childhood, because freedom could not be 
enjoyed there. For liberty of conscience, they had braved 
the perils of the ocean, faced the dangers of a warfare with 
savage foes, and encountered the hardships of a new settle- 
ment in the wilderness; and when they had planted their 
little colony, they hedged and walled it around with laws 
and ordinances, and sedulously sought to guard it against its 
most dangerous enemies, the idle and the vicious who were 
enjoying its benefits. They understood the principles of 
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freedom too well to hope for its existence except under the 
protection of government. They did not regard it as a boon 
trom heaven, falling, like the manna, in daily gentle showers, 
fit only for present enjoyment and not for preservation, but 
cherished it as a priceless treasure, and strove to perpetuate 
its blessings by requiring, under heavy penalties, the moral 
and intellectual culture of all within its influence. 

It would be an interesting and instructive inquiry, did our 
limits permit us to pursue it, to ascertain the direct bearing 
and influence of the legislative policy of the New England 
states on the character and prosperity of their inhabitants, 
and to contrast its effects with the results of the loose and 
temporary expedients which too strongly tincture the legisla- 
tion of some of their sister states of the union. We should 
like to draw the parallel, and hold up to view the broad line 
of distinction between them. But we must content ourselves 
with only one side of the picture, and a rapid glance at some 
of the prominent features of the character of the people of 
New England must answer our purpose. 

They have derived from their soil and climate much of 
their energy and perseverance, and their habits of industry 
and economy. ‘They have been compelled to spend their 
lives in active industry, to procure from the cultivation of a 
hide-bound soil, the means of a comfortable subsistence. As 
soon as the boy has gained strength for labor, he has been 
led to the field or the workshop, and there taught by expe- 
rience what it is to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
Hence he has learned early to struggle with difficulties and 
overcome them. Such training could not but produce a hardy 
and vigorous people, and it could do no more. Another 
element is wanting for the development of the higher and 
nobler faculties of his nature, and that is education. With- 
out this they would have lived still on their native hills, an 
industrious and hardy race, good soldiers in war, perhaps 
quiet citizens in peace, capable of enduring great fatigue of 
body, worthy and contented diggers of the soil that furnished 
their sustenance. Or, perhaps, a vague, unregulated desire 
for liberty, an impatience under authority, might have made 
them turbulent and headstrong at home, and plunderers and 
depredators abroad, carrying their maxims to the extreme 
verge of licentiousness and insubordination. In either case 
they would not have filled an honorable or important place in 
our country’s history. It is education that has raised them, 
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in spite of all untoward circumstances, to the elevated station 
they occupy. Sprinkled all over the sides of her ten thou- 
sand hills, stand the school houses of New England. In 
them, with the first opening of intellect, were her children 
taught to fear God, to respect the laws, and to feel that on 
their own exertions depended their success in life. There, 
was laid the foundation of that successful enterprise which 
has clasped the arts, literature, science and civilization in its 
embrace. Go where you will through the world, in the 
crowded city or on the broad prairie of the West, visit the 
region of polar snows or the scorched plains under the equa- 
tor, the islands of the sea or the hamlet hid behind the moun- 
tains, there you will find the son of New England, true to bis 
early.culture, an honor to himself and to the land of his fathers. 
Is the forest to be levelled and the wilderness to be made to 
bud and blossom? His axe is the first to break the silence 
with its echoes, and under his hand are springing the first 
shoots of verdure and beauty. Is enterprise or resolute dar- 
ing necessary to the success of any great and noble object ? 
His foot-prints are the pathway for others to follow. In the 
pulpit, at the bar, in the hall of legislation, in short, wherever 
there are objects worthy of ambition, high honors to be won, 
or arduous duties to be performed, there, foremost and in the 
van, is found the son of New England. Her rocks and moun- 
tains, her pure air and rugged soil, have given health and 
strength to his body. In her school houses he has learned 
the rudiments of knowledge, the lessons of patriotism, the 
sweets of gratified ambition, and the principles of honesty. 
His whole education, physical, mental, and moral, has fitted 
him to act well his part in life. He has made his early home 
the abode of peace and plenty, of a well ordered and vir- 
tuous community, and has carried with him the influence of 
its institutions to bless and adorn the spot which shall receive 
him in his wanderings. These are the results of her system 
of education, and as she looks abroad and sees her sons 
scattered through every clime, and region, and nation under 
heaven, she may point to them with pride as the monuments 
of her policy, and like the Roman matron, exult in her jewels, 
brighter than the gems in the tiara of the monarch. 

Let us return to the history of the schools of Connecticut. 
In 1813, it was enacted that— 


“ The president and directors of all factories which are now, or 
hereafter shall be, legally incorporated, and the proprietor or pro- 
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prietors of all other manufacturing establishments in the state, shall 
cause that the children employed in such factory or establishment, 
whether bound by indenture, by parol agreement, or in any other 
manner, be taught to read and write; and also that they be in- 
structed in the first four rules of arithmetic, and that due attention be 
paid to the preservation of their morals; and that they be required 
by their masters or employers regularly to attend public worship.” 


In the following section of the act the selectmen of the 
town are required to make annual visits, or oftener, to see 
that this law was observed, and the breach of any part of it 
is punishable by cancelling the indentures of the children, or 
imposing a fine, not exceeding one hundred dollars, on the 
proprietors of such establishments. ‘This was the earliest 
legislative provision made in any country in behalf of the 
education of children employed in factories. Similar pro- 
visions have been since made in countries where education has 
received most attention, but to Connecticut belongs the honor 
of the first direct exercise of the power of the state for edu- 
cating and ameliorating the condition of this most helpless 
and injured portion of our race. 

The act requiring every township containing fifty house- 
holders to employ a teacher and establish a school, was sub- 
sequently, at various times, altered to suit the condition and 
wants of the people, and ample provisions exist for the 
establishment of common schools, in sufficient number to 
afford every one convenient opportunities for attending them. 
All inhabitants, living within the limits of ecclesiastical 
societies incorporated by law, constitute school societies, with 
power to subdivide themselves into school districts, which, 
by such subdivision, become corporations, obliged to 
establish and keep up public:schools, to which all the 
children have a right to resort. These districts are clothed 
with all necessary power to build school houses, to lay and 
collect taxes, and superintend and direct the concerns of the 
schools ; and, by law, “no child shall be excluded from any 
school supported in all or in part out of any money appro- 
priated or raised by law for this purpose, in the district to 
which such child belongs, on account of the inability of the 
parent, guardian, or master of the same, to pay his or her tax 
or assessment for any school purpose whatever.” This 
secures the cardinal principle of the common school system, 
the right of every child to partake of its benefits. In case of 
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such inability of the parent or guardian, his tax is remitted 
and a like amount is drawn from the treasury of the town, 
thus securing to the child of poverty a right to such a portion 
of the public funds, raised by taxes or otherwise, as will pro- 
vide him with the means of a sound and practical elementary 
education. 

Such has been the course of legislation in Connecticut in 
regard to the two great features of public instruction; mak- 
ing it the duty of every one having the charge of children, to 
give them the means of a common education, clothing the 
poor and the indigent, with the right to take from the pockets 
of the rich sufficient to enable them to comply with the re- 
quirements of the laws. It imposed heavy burdens on the 
people ; but, from the beginning, the state took a portion of 
the load on her own shoulders, and by her liberal appropria- 
tions sought to make their task easy and light. In 1708 it 
was enacted, that forty shillings upon the thousand pounds 
collected in each town should be paid “ to the committee for 
the school,” and four years later, this sum was given * to the 
parishes, from every thousand pounds arising in the list of 
estates within said parishes, to the bringing up of their child- 
ren, and the maintenance of a school in some fixed place 
within the bounds of their parish.” In 1782, when, with 
other states, Connecticut ceded to the United States her 
right to the lands in the Northwestern Territory, she reserved 
to herself a tract lying west of Pennsylvania, since known as 
New Connecticut, in the state of Ohio; and, in 1795, she 
ordered these reserved lands to be sold, and appropriated the 
avails of the sale as a PERPETUAL FUND, the interest of which 
was to be divided annually among “ the several school so- 
cieties constituted, or which might be constituted by law 
within certain limits,” in their capacity as school societies. 
The avails of this sale amounted to $1,120,000. The ma- 
nagement of this fund required great care and attention, and 
it was found in a few years that the interest was not regu- 
larly paid, and that large amounts invested in insufficient 
security were in danger of being lost. In 1810, the legisla- 
ture abandoned the method at first adopted for the manage- 
ment of the fund, and, to save it more effectually from losses, 
and increase its usefulness, appointed a ‘“ commissioner of 
the school fund,” making it his duty to devote all his time 
and care to its management. The Hon. James Hillhouse, 
whose name is ever to be spoken with reverence and respect, 
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received the appointment, and filled the office during fifteen 
years. He found the fund in a complicated and precarious 
condition, some of it unproductive, and some in danger of being 
wholly lost. With promptness and energy he disentangled 
and relieved it from its difficulties and embarrassment, re- 
duced it to order and system, augmented the capital to 
$1,719,434, and made an average annual distribution of the 
proceeds to the amount of over $52,000. During his con- 
tinuance in the office, in 1818, Connecticut adopted her new 
constitution, the second section of the eighth article of which 
is as follows : 


“The fund, called the scoot ruND, shall remain a perpetual 
fund, the interest of which shall be inviolably appropriated to the 
support and encouragement of the public or common schools 
throughout the state, and for the equal benefit of all the people 
thereof. The value and amount of such a fund shall, as soon as 
practicable, be ascertained, in such manner as the general assembly 
may prescribe, published and recorded in the comptroller’s office ; 
and no law shall ever be made, authorizing said fund to be diverted 
to any other use than the encouragement and support of public com- 
mon schools, among the several school societies, as justice and 
equity may require.” 


This article in her constitution secures the inviolability of 
her school-fund, and places it beyond the reach even of the 
legislature, requiring the action of a majority of the voters in 
the state, at the ballot-box, to change its purpose or divert it 
into another channel. In 1825, on the resignation of Mr. 
Hillhouse, the Hon. Seth P. Beers was appointed commis- 
sioner of the school fund, who has held the office without 
interruption to thisday. The capital of this fund has been 
increased to the sum of $2,040,228, and its income augmented 
to $113,366. In 1836, the interest of not less than one half 
of the proportion of the surplus revenue of the United States, 
devolving to Connecticut, was appropriated ‘ to the promo- 
tion of education in common schools.” Under this act more 
than $300,000 were thus appropriated, so that, at this time, 
the productive capital of the sehool fund of Connecticut 
amounts to $2,422,564. 04. 

We have thus given a hasty and imperfect sketch of the 
legislation of Connecticut on the subject of common schools. 
We may search the history of every nation and state on the 
earth in vain, to find andther instance where, with only equal 
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means, so much has been done and so great efforts have been 
made in this noble cause. She has planted the school house 
at the door-step of every family within her borders. She 
has made its blessings free as the air on her hills, and given 
to every child on her soil the right and ability to partake of 
them without fear or hinderance. It is no wonder she thought 
she had done all that was requisite for the accomplishment 
of her wishes. But in this she was mistaken, and she has 
learned by experience that the extent of her liberality has in 
fact occasioned its abuse. She had provided no system of 
supervision at all adequate to secure the wise application of 
her liberal appropriations, and had imposed ro condition on 
the enjoyment of her bounty. Hence, the ingenuity of the 
people was too often taxed to establish and keep up only such 
a school as would absorb their portion of the public funds 
without imposing additional burthens on _ themselves. 
Schools that cost them no money were soon too cheap to 
deserve their attention, and consequently were generally 
neglected. The poorer classes of the community continued 
to send their children to the public schools, it being all their 
limited means would allow ; and the careless and parsimoni- 
ous still clung to them, indifferent to their merits or evils, or 
satisfied because they were cheap. But by the children of 
the wealthy, and of those who felt the value of education, 
they were in a great measure abandoned for other institutions 
better adapted to their wants and capacities. The low 
state to which the common schools had fallen became a sub- 
ject of general remark, and awakened inquiries into the causes 
of their decline and the remedy for it. In 1837, a requisition 
was made by the legislature on the school committees 
throughout the state, to report particular statements of the 
condition of each school under their charge. At the next 
session, out of two hundred and eleven school societies, one 
hundred and four made their reports as required, and, from 
nearly all the others, information in some form was obtained. 
This constituted the first official information laid before the 
legislature, of the condition of theircommon schools. From 
these reports it was found that parents generally exhibited 
little or no interest in the schools by attending examinations 
or otherwise, that the duties of the school visitors and school 
committees were not faithfully performed, that the teachers 
were too often poorly qualified, that there was no uniformity 
in the books used and many of them were unsuitable and 
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almost worthless, that the school houses were badly con- 
structed, and, in regard to accommodations, were more like 
prisons than seminaries of learning, that a large number of 
children of the proper age to receive instruction did not 
attend any school, and that the attendance of many more 
was so late and irregular as almost to amount to a total waste 
of its privileges. Besides, in almost every town, private 
schools of a similar rank with the common schools had 
been established, at which more than ten thousand children 
were educated at an expense exceeding all that was paid for 
teachers’ wages in all the public schools in the state, and a 
general state of apathy had taken possession of the public 
mind in regard to their common schools, accompanied with 
the disheartening impression, in some cases, that nothing 
could be done, and in others, that nothing need be done, to 
improve them.* 

Such a state of facts filled them with astonishment and 
alarm, and Connecticut learned from her own experience, 
what we hope every other state in the union will learn from 
her example, that it is net enough for a government to furnish 
the means of education, to pass laws requiring their use and 
application, and then leave them without further care or 
supervision. The great almoner must see to it, that her gifts 
be not despised nor thrown away. ‘The state must take care 
that her laws are enforced, and that her liberal bounty is 
wisely and faithfully appropriated. With but one dissenting 
voice the legislature passed, “ An act to provide for the better 
supervision of common schools,” appointing the governor the 
commissioner of the school fund, and one person from each 
county in the state ‘‘ a board of commissioners of common 
schools,” and making it their duty to “ submit to the general 
assembly an annual report, containing,together with an account 
of their own doings, first, a statement, as far as may be 
practicable, of the condition of every common school in the 
state, and of the means of popular education generally ; 
secondly, such plans for the improvement and better organiza- 
tion of the common schools, and all matters relating to popu- 
lar education, as they may deem expedient to communicate.” 

The board held their first meeting in June, 1838, and 
appointed for their secretary Henry Barnard, Esq., who was a 


* See abstract of returns of school visitors in Con, Com. School Journal, vol. i., 
p. 3, and the secretary’s first annual report, p. 173. 
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member of the legislature, and chairman of the committee on 
the part of the house in which the measure originated. The 
active duties of the board devolved on him, and he devoted 
himself to their fulfilment with an energy and enthusiasm 
commensurate with their importance. His first business was, 
to visit, as far as practicable, all the public schools in the state, 
and, from personal inspection, to learn their condition, and, 
where this could not be done, to collect all the information 
on the subject that could be had by written communications 
with teachers and the friends of education throughout the 
state. In compliance with the directions of the board, he 
established the Common School Journal, named at the head 
of this article, which, under his superintendence, has attained 
the number of three yearly volumes. It is filled, not only 
with information on the condition of common schools in our 
own country, but contains much important matter on the public 
school systems of Prussia, Great Britain, Holland, Tuscany, 
Switzerland, Germany, France, and other foreign nations. 
It exhibits on its pages, many bighly valuable essays and 
communications from the best practical teachers in the 
country, and, altogether, comprises more valuable informa- 
tion, relating to public schools and the subject of education 
generally, than any half dozen volumes which have fallen 
under our observation. We would put it into the hands of 
every teacher, and legislator, and parent, in our country, in 
the full assurance that in no other way could we do half so 
much for the instruction of our youth. 

The results of the labors of the secretary are detailed, from 
time to time, in the Common School Journal, and in his 
annual reports. They present a mass of facts on the practical 
operation of the common school system of the state, the con- 
dition of her schools, their excellences and defects, which, 
together with his suggestions for their remedy and improve- 
ment, are well worthy of serious and careful consideration. 
From the thorough plan of investigation adopted by the 
board, the defects and insufficiency of the public schools 
were made much more apparent than in the reports of the 
school visitors before mentioned. They were found to be fast 
sinking into general neglect, and, in too many cases, into 
contempt. With almost unlimited means for their support, 
and under the most rigid laws intended to compel the attend- 
ance of the children, still the schools languished, were 
neglected by those having the greatest interest in their pros- 
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perity, and seemed in danger of being wholly lost in the 
general indifference and apathy to their fate. To awaken 
the public feeling, and arouse general attention to their con- 
dition, became a paramount object. In the second annual 
report of the secretary, (published in vol. ii. of the Journal 
alluded to, pages 199, etc.,) after enumerating the defects in 
their schools, the necessity and meansvof their improvement, 
he calls upon the friends of education to exert their influence 
in their behalf. 


“ The press, the living voice, all the agencies and institutions by 
which the general mind is addressed and informed, must be invoked 
to the aid of common school education. The public press has been 
almost silent on this subject. Amid the jarring conflicts of party 
and the louder claims of other interests, the true policy of the state, 
the improved education of every child, has been forgotten. The 
sanctuary — out of which, like the river of the prophet, that im- 
parted life wherever it flowed, common school education in Ger- 
many, Scotland, Switzerland, and New England, sprang into ex- 
istence — in its zeal to promote the Sunday school, the Bible, the 
tract, the missionary, the temperance cause, has almost forgotten, 
if not disowned, this its earliest offspring. Educated men, while 
they have gone into the lecture-room, that new field of popular in- 
fluence and instruction, have scarcely touched on that of common 
school education, which holds every other good cause in its embrace. 
All of these and other agencies, for reaching and informing the public 
mind, must be called in to aid the improvement of this long-for- 
gotten heritage of the many.” 


We have neither time nor space to give a detailed account 
of the proceedings of the board. Their powers are limited 
to inquiry and the suggestion of means for the improvement 
of the common schools. With the usual precaution of her 
people, Connecticut has retained all power over the subject in 
the hands of her legislature. Whether more efficiency and 
more good might not have been attained by giving the direc- 
tion of her schools into the hands of a competent and less 
numerous body of men, we will not pretend to say. By 
what she has done she has accomplished much, and much 
more remains for her to do. The interest that has been 
awakened, and the steps already taken by the school districts 
in many parts of the state, as appears by the annual reports 
of the secretary, promise well for the future, and justify the 
hope that she will ere long make her common schools fully 
adequate to the education of her children, on a scale and to 
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an extent corresponding with the advanced and advancing 
progress of society. She has all the means that are requisite 
for the purpose, and we cannot believe that her enlightened 
people, possessing such advantages, will pause till their com- 
mon schools shall embrace and furnish the means of an 
enlarged, sound, and practical education to every child within 
her borders ; till her sons shall go forth from the common 
school house into the arena of life, competent to grapple suc- 
cessfully with its difficulties and dangers, and worthy of its 
highest emoluments and honors; till her daughters shall 
regard it as the temple of innocence and virtue, and the abode 
of taste, delicacy, and refinement. 

We must not omit a passing tribute to the labors of the sec- 
retary of the, board, Mr. Barnard. His duties, under their 
direction, were arduous, and often difficult. His task was to 
awake a slumbering people, to encounter prejudice, apathy, 
and sluggishness, to tempt avarice to loosen its grasp, to cheer 
the faint-hearted, and awaken hopes in the bosoms of the 
desponding. In his report to a committee of the legislature 
in 1841, appointed to inquire into the expenses of the board, 
he says: 


“In the discharge of these duties, during the past three years, I 
have addressed one hundred and twenty-five public meetings in 
relation to common schools, have visited more than four hundred 
schools while in session, situated in large and small, city and 
country, agricultural and manufacturing districts ; have had personal 
interviews with one or more school officers, teachers, or parents 
from every school society; have received written communications 
in reply to circulars, or the requirements of the board, or letters 
addressed to me, from all but five school societies, and amounting, 
in all, to over three hundred distinct documents, many of which occu- 
py two, three, and sometimes eightor ten, closely written sheets; have 
replied to all written or personal applications for advice or infor- 
mation respecting the school law, plans for school houses, or other 
school purposes, and conducted, with such assistance as I could 
enlist by payment out of my own compensation, the Connecticut 
Common School Journal. In addition to the expenses before 
stated and allowed, I have paid out, for the benefit of common 
schools in this state, upwards of $5175. Of this sum $1293 have 
been received back from subscribers to the Connecticut Common 
School Journal, and $785 from the following gentlemen. 
The remaining sum of $3049 I have paid out of my own resources. 
I assumed the responsibilities of a new, difficult, and delicate office, 
with a settled purpose to expend every farthing I should receive, 
in promoting what I believed to be the true and enduring good of 
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the common schools. I have continued in this office, only at the 
repeated and urgent solicitation of the board. I shall retire from 
it with the satisfaction, that I have asked no one to do what I have 
not shown a willingness to do myself, and with no other regret than 
that I have not had more time, more ability, and more means to 
devote to this cause, which holds every other good cause in its 
embrace.” 


Weare glad to see such men engaged in such a cause. We 
honor that spirit which is willing “to spend and be spent” in 
the public service, not in the enjoyment of sinecures loaded 
with honors and emoluments, but taking upon itself the bur- 
den, and if unsupported, carrying it alone, through good re- 
port and through evil report, alike indifferent to the flattery or 
the censure of evil-minded men, and intent only on the accom- 
plishment of its work of benevolence and humanity. To that 
spirit is the world indebted for all of goodness and of great- 
ness in it worth possessing. The exploits of the conqueror may 
fill a more ambitious page in her history, the splendors of 
royalty may appear more brilliant and dazzling in the eyes of 
the multitude, and to the destroyer of thrones and kingdoms 
they may bow in terror of his power; but the energy and 
devotion of a single man, acting on the hearts and the minds 
of the people, is greater than them all. They may flourish 
for a day and the morrow will know them not, but his influ- 
ence shall live, and through all the changes and vicissitudes 
of thrones and kingdoms and powers on earth, shall hold its 
onward, upward course of encouragement and hope in the 
great cause of human progress and advancement. 

We have asked the attention of our readers to what our 
sister state has done in the cause of common schools, for two 
reasons. First, because we believe due praise has not been 
awarded to her for her recent efforts in their behalf, and next, in 
hopes that others may be induced to imitate her example, and 
may learn toavoid the errors through which she was disappoint- 
ed in her expectations. Embracing within herlimits a popula- 
tion second to no people in general intelligence, shrewdness, 
and a quick perception of their own interests, and with abun- 
dant means devoted to its support, her public school system 
failed in its objects. She trusted to the good sense and self- 
interest of her people for the best and fullest use of those 
means. In her earlier days, when her limited benefactions 
were but a tithe of the expense of supporting her schools; the 
education of her children, appealing as well to the pockets as 
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to the hearts of her people, was carefully watched and cher- 
ished, as being, next to religion, their strongest safeguard and 
support. The liberal endowment of her school fund relieved 
them, at the same time, from the burden of supporting their 
schools and of their interest in them. They soon learned to 
solve the problem of squaring their expenditures with the pub- 
lic receipts, and-though the cause suffered, their pockets were 
proportionably elongated and rounded, and they were satis- 
fied. We insist it is the duty of the government to see that 
its gifts be not wasted. The welfare of the state requires that 
every individual be educated to perform the duties of the 
citizen, but this never will and never can be done, except 
under her supervision and enforcement. We are glad to see 
Connecticut acting on the conviction of this truth, and exer- 
cising, through her board of commissioners, an earnest vigi- 
lance and control over this most important department of 
public duty. Compared with her sister states, she stands on 
high vantage-ground. With her abundant resources and her 
comparatively educated people, she may make her common 
school system not only the most general in its scope and influ- 
ence, but the most perfect and complete in its details and 
management, and may give it that degree of efficiency and 
excellence which shall place it beyond the reach of rivalry 
and competition. But she must not falter in her course. 
Other states are putting forth vigorous and manly efforts, and 
it becomes her to press steadily and firmly onward, undaunt- 
ed by the attacks of party spirit, that bane of the republic, 
which would trample our liberties in the dust to elevate itself 
upon her ruins, and unmoved by the craven cry of visionary 
theorists who live in fear and trembling, lest the just exercise 
of the duty of the government should infringe on the largest 
imaginable liberty of the citizen. We would always confine 
the state within her proper sphere, but let her act fully and 
roundly to her circumference, and in no case can her full 
action be more useful or less dangerous than in extending to 
every child under her protection the blessings of a free and 
thorough practical education. 
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Art. IV.—1. Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By Sir Davin Brew- 
ster. New York: 1836. Harper and Brothers. 

2. Works of Lord Bacon, with a Memoir, and a Translation of 
his Latin Writings. By Bast Monracu, Esq. Philadel- 
phia: 1842. Carey and Hart. 3 vols., 8vo. 


3. Lives of Galileo, Tycho-Brahe, and Kepler. By Sir Davip 
Brewster. New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 


THE great error, or that which we have ever felt to be so of 
all biography is, that it does not make sufficiently known to us 
the man. It always seemed as if a supposititious, conjectural 
character was offered to us — one whose real claims to our 
respect and admiration were magnified and exaggerated, 
until a doubt was raised of their just pretensions ; it seemed, 
too, as if the biographer was himself uncertain of his subject’s 
claims, and as if, by magnifying them, he hoped to delude all 
readers into the mistake he had himself made. But one life 
in English literature is redeemed altogether, or capable, we 
believe, of being redeemed from these charges—that of Dr. 
Johnson. And how different the fate of this work from that 
of any other biography! Although the reputation of the indi- 
vidual as an author has a good deal diminished, although 
the dislike to his style is even increasing, and his general fame 
as a man of letters seems subsiding, although his sway was 
never felt in this hemisphere, and no tradition or association 
concerns or interests us in him, though the scenes where he 
was the chief actor, the society where his reign and dictation 
were undisputed, are gone by; yet not to the student of lite- 
rature alone, but to every one, that memoir is deeply interest- 
ing, and not because it is the portraiture of an extraordinary 
person, not because we find in it a high morality, or valuable 
hints for the practical management of life, or because the so- 
cial gossip with which it is filled makes it easy and agreeable 
reading, but mainly, we conceive, because it presents a great 
mind in its unstudied attitudes, places before us the man, as 
he was at all times, in all humors, in all moods, gives us the 
moralist in his gravity, the philosopher in his speculations, the 
reasoner in his logical triumphs, the talker in his dinner-table 
dictation, the Christian in his struggles, the strong mind in its 
doubts, despondency, and despair. From these greater 
things, we are carried to his personal appearance, dress and 
demeanor, to the form of his wig, the cut and color of his 
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coat, his stockings and his shoe-buckles. It gratifies, too, the 
desire none of us can repress, of seeing something of the 
defects and miseries of genius, of looking behind the halo and 
lustre it casts over its possessor, and through those deep sha- 
dows that sometimes shroud it, and in this way endeavoring 
to discern something of ourselves. Or is it this curiosity and 
its gratification which is the true secret of the interest of all 
biography? We find there the outlines of a general resem- 
blance. Each one is capable of making an application to 
himself, and appropriating whatever his honesty may allow 
or his vanity dictate. It matters not how high the subject may 
be above us, there will be enough in his defects and his 
deformities, if not in his virtues, to make us feel that he is of 
our kith and kindred. 

Some lives of the last few years are, however, not so open 
to the charges we have made. The plan has been adopted 
of letting the subject tell his own tale, and disclosing to the 
world through familiar letters, where there is no disguise or 
attempt at it, the whole personal history. This is a kind of 
self revelation, in which what is truly great is undisturbed, 
and even made more conspicuous, while what is mean and 
little glares forth too broadly for apology or palliation. 
But these biographies have been those of poets, —at least 
if not all, yet the most interesting have been so,—and 
with this order of genius there is a strong disposition to 
record itself. The agitations of the poet’s temperament are 
so frequent and severe, as to be ever reminding him of him- 
self; not of self in its narrow and worst sense, but of the broad 
relations, the wide range of sympathies and interests that his 
spirit holds with all things and all beings. There may be 
with this order of minds rather more self-esteem, or what 
appears such, than with those of more confined and colder sen- 
sibilities ; a vanity something more undisguised, and egotism 
less subdued, that leads them to expose and show forth the 
inward man with less reserve and less anxiety than the rest 
of nature’s children. There is some foundation for the asser- 
tion, and if it be true its philosophy is obvious. The reason 
seems to lie in the very nature of a poet. An active fancy, 
a strong imagination, a keen and animated sensibility, lead 
naturally and necessarily to what is going on within them, 
while their wide and lively sympathies, uniting them and 
making them akin to all nature, bring before them and 
make them alive to all that is without. They are, too, ever 
analyzing their own bosoms — self is an object of constant re- 
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flection. They draw from it the life and vigor of their minds. 
Their passions, those powerful emotions that shake them like 
a tempest, and which seem their soul’s natural atmosphere, 
those moments of rich and tender sentiments, that fill them 
with a love of their fellow men, and draw forth those strong 
hopes of life and destiny that have elevated poets into the 
prophets of their race; those aspirations that, with their 
quick feelings, are bolder and more intense than with other 
men, all lead them to wonder at and ponder on their natures, 
not with the metaphysical keenness of philosophic accuracy, 
nor with cold, passionless scrutiny, but with the heart-burst- 
ing admiration that belongs to their temperament. They are, 
too, not only observers of themselves, but of the world at 
large and in all its aspects, and are ever feeling their alliance 
with the rest of mankind, and ever giving way to it with that 
warm and gushing sympathy that opens their spirits broadly 
and unreservedly to man. 

If we are right in the reasons why poets unbosom them- 
selves more freely and fully than any other order of minds, 
then it is clear why no poet’s life interests, unless its narra- 
tion goes deeper than the detail of conduct, the history of his 
studies or his successes. We want not only this, the material 
portion of his career, but to know something besides — of 
that which may be called his spiritual. We want to know 
not only what he did, but how and why he did it; what im- 
pulse moved him ; what hint or suggestion first brought to 
him the magnificent array of his fancies; and whence he 
gathered, and whence proceeded, the fire of inspiration. In 
a word, we wish to secure, and make palpable, that which is, 
perhaps, as inscrutable to the individual himself as to any 
other human being. We want to open a human bosom, a 
task as difficult and intricate as the human mind can under- 
take. No heart was ever yet entirely laid bare, even to him 
who felt its agitations, and within whose form it palpitated. 
The multiplied excitements of human life vary a man even 
to himself, and in a scene where every hour brings with it 
some emotion or some trial, no human sagacity can be ex- 
pected to fathom or disclose those various causes that make 
man so strange and so strangely diversified a being. Enough, 
however, of every heart can be laid open to the student of 
our nature, enough to place its motives of action beyond 
mere conjecture, enough to give us a clew to the impulses, if 
the biographer has sympathy with the genius and character 
of his subject. No one would surrender the vivid and fiery 
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mind of a poet to the analytic tendencies of a mathema- 
tician ; no one would choose, for portraying the capacity of a 
philosopher, one whose spirit leapt beyond and melted down, 
in his heated imagination, the cold and dark abstractions of 
philosophic perplexity. Nor would one give to a mere man 
of the world the harsh task of developing the heart and un- 
derstanding of one whose life was pure, whose spirit was ele- 
vated, and whose sentiments denoted the dignity and beauty 
of virtue. The writer of a life must appreciate and under- 
stand the nature he proposes to illustrate. If this plain 
principle had been acted on at all times how much would 
not the world have gained ! Yet there is no class of literature 
more imperfect than that of biography ; and of the mass of 
materials called lives, the number is extremely small that 
gives us any idea of the real nature of the individual. Most 
are little more than dull exaggerations — fact inflated into 
falsehood — admiration magnified by stupidity — a tissue of 
conjectures — misstatements and misapprehensions, bound 
together in a confused mass by the narrow withe of ignorance 
and incapacity. As a matterof course, there the most deserving 
of admiration, the highest minds and best men, suffer the most. 
What life have we of Milton, from which we may gather 
the real strength of the man— what do we know ot his suf- 
ferings, of his trials, of those convulsions that his proud and 
inexorable spirit must have undergone, not from personal and 
domestic affliction alone, but from the misfortunes of his 
country? for, however party may pervert his conduct and his 
principles, no truer or more steadfast patriot ever breathed. 
And what elucidation have we of that long fallow of his intel- 
lect, and then its sudden, mighty burst, as if its years of 
poetic rest were an effort of the will, to store away the grandeur 
and sublimity of thoughts that were to roll on side-by-side with 
time, under this, showing, with a bitter sarcasm, that those 
small poetic irritations, to which most of the “ genus irrita- 
bile” give way, are. evidences of weak and easily excited 
minds, and not of the patient or the powerful. And what 
poet is there, with some exceptions, whose tale has been 
told in such a way that none knew more than that he lived, 
wrote, and died? Have not all been made to appear to us 
like stars in the firmament, burning with a bright and beau- 
tiful lustre, but at a distance too remote for us to judge of 
them, as if those with whom every human bosom, through the 
broad sympathies of genius, feels its brotherhood, held no 
alliance and was touched with no interest for the family of 
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man? Itis not poets alone, however, who have suffered from 
the deficiencies of their biographer. That other great class, 
the philosophers, are as imperfectly known. The men whom 
we all look to for sublime lessons in morality —whom we 
regard as guides in the hazardous journey of life — whose 
councils we seek in the emergencies of our judgment — 
whose powers we rest on with a firm and unhesitating re- 
liance, in all the trials of our feelings,— even these gaze at us 
through the haze of narration, dully and distantly. We 
cannot fix them in our hearts or our understandings. Of 
Bacon we have no life—no thorough and full biography, 
though we have what is worth more than any biography, as 
they are usually written—his own letters, depicting the 
sorrows, the regrets, the agonies of a great mind ; displaying 
the submissiveness, the broken-hearted despondency of a 
mean one. Who can record this without a feeling of morti- 
fication for human nature? and yet the testimony is no doubt- 
ful tradition, no historic annal, half fact and half fable, 
but a broad, substantial, impregnable truth, inscribed by 
his own hand, at a time, too, when misfortune and despair 
left neither disposition nor opportunity for any exaggeration 
or any reserve; when the sufferings of the soul, .and the 
remorse of conscience, admit of no falsehood or flattery, and 
dam up those currents of consolation that men on ordinary 
and less trying occasions so readily open to themselves ; 
and when no effort of his intellect or his imagination could 
have presented any thing more terrible than the reality ; yet 
how imperfect is all we know of him! The interval that lies 
between the extreme of his career, its commencement filled 
with hypocrisy, servility, and adulation, the forms and atti- 
tudes of his ambition, its close darkened by misfortune, 
misery, and meanness, are, so far as.respects the progress of 
his mind, almost a blank. Yet who would not like to know more 
of the movements, the impulses, the turns of feeling, of such 
a spirit? Mean, and easily fathomed, as it may appear toa 
superficial judgment, there must be much, deeply important 
and interesting, that lies beyond our reach ; much that might 
be extended to the philosophy of mind and tend to its eluci- 
dation. But all this is closed to us, and all that the world is 
to know of Bacon, are those memorials it now has, where 
misconduct, -perhaps crime, are hardly redeemed by the 
highest wisdom and the proudest intellectual glory. 

In these remarks we have pointed out what we conceive 
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to be the evil and the misfortune of all life writing — it is 
simply that we do not know the man. We may form con- 
jectures from his actions and his general conduct, and in some 
degree from the general opinion of his cotemporaries, but all 
will acknowledge how fallacious these are, in the makinga cor- 
rect estimate of any thing but of the powers of an individual — 
what he really was is not made known in this way ; of an au- 
thor, of whatever class, it is usual to say, that his works make 
him known. But we think this an error. Let us take our 
examples and our evidence from poets, who as a class are cer- 
tainly the most Protean in their natures, the most singular and 
mysterious in most of their intellectual movements, who give 
way with more frequency and more strength to delicate and 
distant excitements, and are under the control of their sensi- 
bilities, if‘not of their passions, to a greater degree than any 
other class of intellectual men. Can one pretend to judge of 
one of them from his poetry? ‘This does not express the 
man, but the imagination and the genius. It te’ls us little or 
nothing of the principles or the heart, though it may develop 
much as to his passions and his powers. If no cotemporary’s 
homage and admiration were left of Shakspeare, and if we 
were not by such testimony made to believe that he was 
more than usually social and amiable, what character should 
we have of him from his works. He has hardly left a line 
or a word by which we could distinguish his personal charac- 
ter — not one that leads us to ascribe to him more than ordi- 
nary vice, or more than ordinary virtue, or that makes a 
single personal characteristic more than usually conspicuous. 
We find him a gentleman and a man of the world —a close 
observer of human nature— one who appreciates its infirmi- 
ties, but does not despise it —— who acknowledges its virtues, 
and loved and honored it— who conformed to the opinions 
of his day, though he thought them unwise, and gave way 
to the prejudices of his age, though conscious that they were 
weak and unfounded. The crimes that he committed were 
of the imagination. ‘The murderous propensities of Richard, 
the ruthless and savage ambition of Macbeth, the jealousy of 
Othello, the love of Juliet, the broad and coarse humor of 
Falstaff, were in his brain, and not in his heart. What is 
there in Paradise Lost that tells us what Milton was? We 
find there a great intellect, a sublime imagination; but can any 
one deduce from it that Milton was a good or bad man, or 
that he had a strong admiration of the principle of evil 
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because he made Satan his hero, or that he denounces the 
spirit of good because he puts in the mouths of fallen angels 
blasphemy and execration? He has drawn, however, more 
from himself than Shakspeare appears to have done, or it so 
seems from our being more familiar with his history, and the 
general character sketched by his biographers. We think 
that we can detect some portion of the impression that is left 
on us of him, in all his dark and sublime portrayings. A 
lofty, stern, proud, bitter, vindictive disposition, with a high 
admiration of virtue, a deep sense of justice, a strong repub- 
lican affection for liberty, and an equally republican detesta- 
tion of tyranny, a reserved and somewhat cold nature, with 
an admiration for what is great, and a contempt for the little, 
a vast, but not a very sensitive imagination, and one well 
secured and guarded by the judgment, seems to us-to belong 
to Milton, and to be obvious in his writings. Though it must 
be remembered that Puritanism,.and the ferocious tendencies, 
the severe tastes and simplicity of his age, with all the 
doubts and dangers of a bloody war, had changed, probably, 
much that was tender and gentle in his nature. To pass 
from Milton to one scarcely less in his poetic dimensions, 
one who continues to imbue the spirit of his times with more 
of himself than any poet has ever done — who would say that 
Byron was a good man from any thing that he ever said or 
did — or would one calumniate him so far as to say, that 
nature meant him for a pirate and a robber, because he wrote 
the Corsair and Lara—or honor him so far as to believe 
him a true lover of liberty, because in moments of perverse 
feeling he cursed tyrants and joined in revolutionary attempts 
at their overthrow, and shadowed forth, in some moment of 
spleen, the liberation of Italy, inthe Prophecy of Dante — or 
to suppose that he meant to offer to the world his defiance of 
its opinions, and assail and tear up the foundations of its 
belief, in his Cain? His Don Juan is perhaps and probably 
a near representation of himself. It is a sketch whose reality 
he has himself fixed in us. It is not the ideal we have formed 
of him, but the impersonation. Nothing hereafter will make 
the world believe that he was at all better or much worse 
than that reprobate—a cynic, somewhat softened by his 
position in society, and other circumstances —a libertine and 
a sensualist — selfish, unprincipled, and unstable — a scoffer 
from perversity, and infidel from eccentricity —one who 
doubted the existence of virtue because there was no feeling 
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appealing to it within himself. In this work and in this charac- 
ter, we believe that his imagination only embellished his own 
history and his own nature. It is his life particularly illus- 
trated. Self was always uppermost with him, and his career 
was one of intense agitation; but every passion moved in 
the orbit of self. He advanced, he illustrated, he adhered to 
no one high principle. Neither religion, liberty, nor love of 
country drew him beyond the narrow sphere of his personal 
relations. 

But let us turn from this interesting order of intellect to 
one much less so—to one for whom the larger portion of the 
world cares very little — who appeal to no passions, and 
awaken no sympathies — who rest in an atmosphere as cold 
and distant as the heavens, whose verge they swept and 
whose history they disclosed. Philosophers, great as they 
are as minds, and important as their studies and discoveries 
are to the higher interests of man, are, from the very nature 
of their pursuits, and their characters, bound and allied to 
him by very slight ties. They cater to no desires, they min- 
ister to no wants, they gratify none of the world’s ordinary 
cravings, they provide nothing for its household, they conflict 
with none of its aspirations, they make no demands upon it, 
ask neither its honors nor its fame; live too often without 
reward, though they may die with the consciousness of 
having deserved it. They suffer the usual fate of genius, of 
whatever use it may be to mankind, to be of very little to 
itself. Poverty and misery, agony of mind and of body, 
those doubts and apprehensions that rise with every one who 
deserts the beaten track and follows one of his own, cling to 
and persecute these, the best of nature’s works, as if they 
were dangerous intruders among their fellows. They offer, 
in this, sublime moral lessons of energy and endurance, of 
patience under moral and physical suffering ; they show us 
how great powers achieve great ends, how all opposition and 
every obstacle give way in the struggle, and how surely suc- 
cess and triumph follow from the conflict. This may, per- 
haps, be a part of the end and aim of their existence, and to 
the great body of mankind it is one of immense importance. 
Yet there is one still beyond, that, tothose who appreciate them, 
seems of a higher nature. It is, that they advance truth, and, 
step by step, and link by link, untwine that great chain of 
mysteries that encircles the universe, and holds men’s spirits 
in bondage, making apparent the unknown, establishing what 
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has always appeared the unsubstantial, bringing under the 
rule and compass the trackless spheres, giving to matter its 
laws, to earth its path and passage, to the fiery orbs above us 
a fixed movement, and reading, as it were, by the powers of 
reason, the hieroglyphics of heaven. This appears, also, a 
part of the duty, of the utility and the destiny of these high 
intelligences. In this light we should contemplate them, and 
not take the other more common view alone. They may 
serve for both, but the one elevates them in the scale of 
things, while the other, though it may not reduce or humble 
them, still seems apart from the purpose and design of their 
being. In the one view we regard them as great powers, 
sent to urge and press on some great object; in the other, 
they appear as spirits of more than common strength, writh- 
ing under the tortures of human life — enduring, it is true, 
with a meek patience and an unsubdued fortitude, more than 
its usual afflictions, but still only men— and as such, dimi- 
nished somewhat in the dignity and even grandeur of their 
attributes, and lessened in the lustre mind throws over their 
qualities. In the one, we have an expression of that desire 
most men have to spiritualize their nature, and to adorn the 
highest genius not only with the attributes of the highest 
virtue, but to ascribe to it a mysterious agency, as if great 
intellect, working as it does beyond the view of man, was 
assisted by something as an express attendant on its coun- 
sels and its inspirations. 

In the works at the heading of this paper, we have the 
biographies of five of the most remarkable men that have 
ever existed—remarkable not only for the extent and 
power of their intellect, but for its usefulness. In the 
elevation they have given to the spirit of man, to its hopes, 
its present purpose and its future destinies, none approach 
them in drawing forth that consciousness that all at times 
must feel, of a race to be won when this of the world is 
over; in creating a deep and strong assurance that such stu- 
pendous powers cannot be wasted by death, and drop to 
annihilation, they are of infinite use. To the skeptic they are 
a reply, to the doubting, an answer, to the assured, an argu- 
ment. They are wanting in nothing to make infidelity folly, 
and atheism madness. Such is their spiritual utility, and ifit be 
asked what they have done for man, as a being of the world, 
we would ask, in turn, if elevating his feelings, his passions, 


his purposes, if giving a pillar for his hopes to hold by, if 
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sanctioning his fondest aspirations, and thereby multiplying 
his happiness, be not something to be grateful for, anda 
result of more serious and perfect utility, than all the pre- 
cepts that were ever uttered by man, or than all the councils 
that worldly sagacity and experience ever framed ? It is with 
such reflections that the mind busies itself after a study of 
the works of great genius. We do not ask if the individuals 
themselves were highly moral, and the best and purest of 
their species. This consideration does not seem to be a part 
of our thoughts, or to bear on their conclusions. In the 
midst of admiration and amazement, we forget that we have 
men before us. We witness nothing, we contemplate nothing 
but what is great, as one who views the heavens loses sight 
of the drudgery, the toils, meanness and anxieties of the earth 
on which he stands; and so, while these spirits are around us, 
we forget that they were men and had the infirmities of men. 
But we are all anxious to know the machinery with which 
these extraordinary beings work. It is not our intention 
to go into any detail either upon their private or scientific his- 
tory, but to attempt to give an idea of the intellectual charac- 
ter appropriate and peculiar, to a great extent, to this class of 
mind, and in this way show how thoroughly they are endowed 
with all the great requisites for their high mission, and how 
beautifully they are adapted in every particular for the end 
of their being. In all we find one power, or, as it may with 
more propriety be called, a combination of powers, the 
reason. It existed in all its strength. In most men it is 
imperfect, either over-balanced by imagination, or weakened 
by the want of it; in these, so far as man can judge, it was 
perfect — perfect in its vigor, perfect in its comprehensive- 
ness, strong in its judgment, sound in its decisions. Yet all 
did not possess it in the same degree. With Newton and 
Galileo it was the most remarkable. In Kepler, the whims 
and crotchets of an eccentric and vivid imagination, at times 
subdued and put aside its suggestions, and Bacon was too 
much the philosopher, took too large and extended views, 
and looked at man and nature under too wide and general an 
aspect, to admit of detailed and thorough accuracy in all its 
labors. He approached more nearly a man of the highest 
order of talent, than of the highest order of mind. His 
intellect was capacious and comprehensive, but his reasoning 
powers were deficient. His mind was not of the analytic 
cast. It seized all knowledge and made it its own, but it 
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did not go into that nice and narrow examination of the 
details of a subject that forms a part of the intellectual value, 
and of the claims of the others to admiration. He examined, 
he criticised, he set forth new views, he proposed new sources 
of information; from the depths of his penetrating understand- 
ing there arose a mass and multitude of new suggestions and 
vast ideas, but he did not sift with accuracy, or test with 
exactness, or average with precision, the host of ideas that 
were ever forming within and rising through his mind. He 
was what is more generally regarded as a philosopher, — one 
who generalizes and abstracts, who deals with multitudes and 
not with individuals. In all this he differed essentially from 
the rest. And, indeed, we shall find but little or no similarity 
between them and the other great men, even if we make 
allowance for all the difference of circumstances. But 
between the other four there is a strong analogy. With 
one exception, the minds seem to have been of an 
exactly similar character, differing, certainly, in degrees 
of power, but still possessing the same elements. The 
exception to which we allude, Kepler, is a very remarka- 
ble one, a psychological curiosity, for he possessed what 
is generally regarded as the last and most dangerous attri- 
bute of a mathematician, a powerful and brilliant imagi- 
nation ; yet, with him, it was the source of greatness — it 
supplied the want of a deep and penetrating reasoning 
faculty — it threw in his way suggestions that would other- 
wise have been neglected —it gave vigor and efficiency, 
clearness and brilliancy, and, above all, an earnestness and 
an enthusiasm to his powers and their efforts that almost 
made up for the lesser degree of other faculties. It is, indeed, 
a habit with the plainer understandings of this world, to con- 
sider the possession of a strong imagination as unfitting a 
mind for the examination or the discovery of truth. They 
connect with it the idea of wildness and irregularity, of 
unsteadiness and a fanciful way of judging and viewing 
things, putting out of sightaltogether its force and its sublimity, 
and regarding its efforts as eccentricity and a kind of half 
madness ; it is, in their opinion, the antagonist of that they 
call reason, a sort of phrensied, feverish, delirium-creating 
faculty utterly unfit to appreciate facts, to balance evidence, 
to succeed in the demonstration or development of, or to 
acquire or arrive at, truth. It happens opportunely for those 
of more liberal views, that, in direct contradiction of this, the 
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world’s conclusion, Kepler was remarkable for his wild and 
extravagant imagination, and yet stands among astronomers 
second only to Newton. It is true that he drew upon him- 
self the rebuke of his friend and instructor, Tycho-Brahe, 
conveyed in these words, the first intimation of the inductive 
philosophy — “ to lay a solid foundation for his views by 
actual observation, and then, by ascending from these, to 
strive to reach the causes of things.”” Even his own account 
of the method he used in his discoveries is, according to his 
biographer, full of wild fancies. His imagination seems to 
have been ardently at work in creating hypotheses, by 
which to account for the wonders he came upon in examin- 
ing the heavens. ‘The bringing of these to the test of mathe- 
matical analysis and calculation, quickly assured him how 
near he had approached a probable solution, or how far he 
had deviated. His speculations, wild and fanciful as they 
may have been, were subjected to a test that at once fixed or 
destroyed them. In this way, at one time giving rein to the 
most absurd imaginings, and at another, putting these to the 
most rigid examination the human mind can use, this philo- 
sopher discovered three of the most important laws that 
govern the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

To judge from this example, it is an injustice to the mind 
of man as well as to its Creator, to suppose that any great 
faculty is thrown away, or that its existence unfits the other 
powers for any exertion towards which the will or the taste 
of the individual may incline him. That which might be 
considered as extraordinary in the history of Kepler’s genius 
is, that one with so powerful an imagination should take to 
physical inquiry at all, especially as it appears that he had 
no natural bias towards it, but was first brought to it by 
accident, and afterwards pursued the career from necessity 
more than from affection. We have, however, in our own 
day, in Sir Humphrey Davy, another strong instance of one 
with apparently uncommon poetic faculties, choosing the 
serious and difficult path of physics, and adorning and illus- 
trating it with as much brilliancy, as if he had yielded to 
the inspirations of poetry. But we do great injustice to 
physics in supposing that they possess nothing attractive to 
the imaginative mind. Where in the circle of human 
thought can anything be found more elevating or more excit- 
ing than in astronomy, by which man sits in judgment on the 
heavens, and throws his mind among their seeming chaos to 
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bring from it order and regularity? And what is there capa- 
ble of interesting more deeply the heart or the understanding 
than the science of chemistry, that, endowed as it were with 
the spirit of benevolence and utility, has gone on, improving 
at every step the physical comforts and enjoyments of our 
race, and in its speculations draws forth the best powers of 
the mind? It is, we think, much nearer the truth, that, in 
proportion to the vigor of the imagination, are the results of 
any mental labor likely to be important, unless it is so inor- 
dinate as to destroy the balance and harmony of the other 
powers. 

In considering the minds or the personal history of these 
extraordinary men, there is one question of deep interest 
which comes before us; it is, what is their chief induce- 
ment to labor? This involves in its elucidation much of 
their personal history, so far as it can be ascertained, though 
the materials are very imperfect, and a great deal is necessa- 
rily left to tradition or to conjecture. But as there are men 
whose career is one of mental activity and deep study, who 
mingle very little or not at all in the melodrama of the world, 
and whointerest us inno way by whatare generally called great 
actions, nearly all connected with them belongs to the pro- 
jects, the results, and the successes of intellect. We must 
not look to the working of stormy passions to assist us in 
accounting for their labors or their conduct. It must be 
something, that, in the opinion of the world, is humbler and 
less captivating —something that, however it may keep alive 
their zeal, however it may lead to a painful and devoted 
exertion of their faculties, however useful it may be to mnan- 
kind, still does not carry with it that kind of interest that 
attaches to renown and reputation acquired in other and 
more ordinary ways. Of the two great men of whom we 
are now to speak, one represents the highest order of mind 
with which any human being has yet been gifted, and what, 
perhaps, is of more importance to men, forms the best model 
of virtue and a perfectly pure morality that has yet been 
seen combined with such powers. Whatever we may 
choose to think as to the others, whose private history is 
obscure, we must surely, in such a being as Newton, look 
for some other sources of action than those which usually 
put men’s minds in motion. We must endeavor to find 
something purer and less tortuous than ambition — some- 
thing more fixed and enduring than the love of notoriety — 
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something less flexible and more patient than vanity or pride. 
There must be a principle whose action is incessant and last- 
ing ; we know of but one — benevolence, that well-wishing 
to the whole human race, and hallowing every human endea- 
vor— which, combining with a love of knowledge, would be 
able to give and continue the untiring activity of such minds. 
It must be the heart as well as the head that animates and 
keeps alive such zeal as theirs. It may be thought that labor 
is a necessity with such minds, and that they have by nature 
a restless and irrepressible activity that takes from the merit 
of their exertions and makes them little more than the result 
of an absolute necessity. But there must be, at the same 
time, we believe, a goodness of heart and a strong moral 
sense to give the direction, as, without these, any mind might 
become mischievous, but these great ones would be the very 
arch demons of ruin. And these two minds now before us 
will bear testimony that, with the very greatest, goodness of 
heart seems a constant companion, and that under all or any 
circumstances benevolence never gives way. In truth pas- 
sion, as a motive of action with such men, seems impossible 
and a calumny. Mere ambition, with its train of selfish 
motives, must always appear to those whose goodness of 
heart outweighs and whose purity of feeling disregards self, a 
very paltry passion. Though “the last infirmity of noble 
minds,” it is often debased by its objects, and contains 
an alloy of evil that no success can remove, no height of 
glory adorn, no fame destroy, no genius, no talent, improve. 
Ambition has invariably a personal end in view — it never 
includes within its sphere and range of action the interests of 
mankind, the happiness of a world, or possesses even a distant 
approach to the larger and higher conceptions that belong to 
the love of virtue. 

There is a feeling or passion that many confound with 
ambition, though it is in truth of a far nobler character, which 
can exist side by side with the love of virtue; it is the love of 
glory. We must divest ourselves of prejudice in considering 
this remark, and dismiss from our minds the imposing forms 
in which glory generally appears tous. We assign it to con- 
querors, to fame in military and civil affairs, and to certain 
kinds of literary talent, to something that excites the ima- 
gination and rouses enthusiasm. We do not bestow it on, or 
consider it as in any way belonging to the philosopher or the 
philanthropist, or to the gentler and graver virtues that form 
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their character, or the more solid and enduring excellences 
that are a part of it; so that, in truth, the larger part of the 
higher order of ability are cut off from its possession by the 
opinion and the want of appreciation of the great majority of 
mankind; and yet why should not the love of glory have 
existed with as much strength in the bosoms of Aristotle, Plato, 
Galileo, Locke, or in the breasts of any of those whose appeals 
are made to the universe and to ages, as in those of a con- 
queror or a politician? The one labors from far higher and 
purer impulses than the other. The one puts in motion the 

assions and interests he finds ready formed for him in the 

earts of men, while the other calls into action that class of 
sentiments which are most profoundly seated in the bosom of 
mankind, but which are seldom brought into movement, and in- 
deed with much the larger portion seem hardly to exist at all, 
so pure, so refined are they, and so distant from the bad and 
the base that lie on the surface of human character. Itis to 
these that the lovers of true glory make their appeal, and as 
time destroys the influence of temporary feelings, and takes 
from the strength of temporary circumstances, it is on these 
their reputation reposes. ‘The truth we believe to be, that 
ambition and love of glory cannot exist together; the one is 
a. limited passion, it centres in self, it has no element of good- 
ness or greatness in it, it belongs merely to the day, it wor- 
ships popularity and pays homage to those passing whims 
called public opinion. The other, in the sense in which we 
use it, includes within the sphere of its hopes and its aspira- 
tions the whole family of man, it has no regard to self, it does 
not look to the present, and it neither rests upon nor seeks the 
opinion or the homage of man; its whole basis is the love of 
virtue and the desire of being useful to man. This is not 
the way in which love of glory is usually regarded, but by so 
viewing it, we give to the greater minds and the best 
men the honor and veneration they deserve, and_ strip 
from those coruscations of intellect that surprise and startle 
men, the false lustre that is thrown around them by excited 
enthusiasm and exaggerated feeling of admiration. But we 
can connect, too, with the love of glory, the most sublime 
virtue, the most entire sacrifice of self, a deep and untiring 
devotion to a great cause; and above all these, the perfect 
approval of the conscience, while with ambition we can con- 
nectnone of these. Besides, the love of glory, based on the love 
of virtue, brings before the mind objects of the loftiest contem- 
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plation, while ambition never deserts self, and though accom- 
panied by great talents, dwells only on its own dignity, its 
own worth, its own importance, fancies sceptres and crowns 
within its reach, and catches at the symbols, and insignia 
of power. These are the broad differences between the love 
of glory and ambition, the one when united as we have sup- 
posed it to be with the attributes of virtue, full of grandeur, the 
other indicating but the heat and violence of a summer storm. 

It is not difficult to perceive that there is a pleasure in the 
exercise of intellect, independent of all motive or impulse, 
though this would seem more probable with those who did 
not undertake the most difficult of subjects and dare the depths 
and dangers of science —we have no evidence that great 
labor of mind gives, during its action, any great pleasure. The 
satisfaction seems to be in the result and not in the endeavor, 
and this, with the assurance of our own and the world’s 
approbation, seems a sufficient impulse, though we must bring 
in the action of goodness and benevolence of feeling, to assist 

_us in this conclusion. We see men laboring with zeal, and 
intensely, whose whole efforts appear to be directed towards 
the annoyance of their fellow men, and whose sole ambition 
seems to be to mortify and make mischief. And in these we 
have malignity of feeling, impelling as powerfully as the purest 
and noblest sentiments, and overcoming the pain and exhaus- 
tion of mental toil, with as little difficulty as the highest ex- 
pectations of applause or reward, or the utmost kindness and 
feeling towards mankind. In this perverted exercise of the 
heart and the understanding, we can easily imagine that the 
satisfaction derived from mental exertion was in the result, 
bad as it was. The pleasure, with men so gifted, lay in the 
quantity of suffering they could produce, or, if they had no 
regard to future results, they found an immediate satisfaction 
in the mean pleasure of witnessing men’s astonishment and 
admiration at their display of genius and power. 

Where, however, the imagination is strong, there is also no 
difficulty in conceiving a very high gratification in its exercise, 
independent altogether of impulse or result. The engaging 
scenes opened by this magnificent faculty, the heights of 
speculation to which the mind can rise by it, and the vast 
intellectual domain that it peoples and animates, make it 
the source of intense pleasure, and to minds gifted with this 
power, there is no doubt a very high enjoyment in its exercise. 
With these two men, Bacon and Newton, this faculty did not 
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predominate. They were, however, not without it, since 
Newton in the very greatness of his reason must have had the 
illuminations of imagination, and his mind, revolving among 
the farthest heights of sublime discovery, and enclosing, as it 
were, the heavens in the limits of an abstract idea. Although 
he did not operate with this power, he must have felt some- 
thing stronger and far higher than it could give. His range 
was greater than that of any imagination. The truths he gave 
the world, though issuing from the coldness of mathematical 
demonstration and the dull estimate of facts, and neither 
warmed nor adorned with a single ray of genius, or that the 
world called so, have poured upon it a deeper and broader 
flood of light, than ever issued from any mortal creature. 
Bacon had more imagination than this other great genius, 
but his reason was not as lofty, and he therefore effected less, 
or rather did not enter as deeply into the details of nature, nor 
go as far in the examination and discovery of her secrets. 
With men of mere speculation, whose minds roam over the 
world and pass in review all the actions of time and ages, 
the imagination is a powerful faculty ; and, with such men, 
we can easily conceive the highest pleasure to be a part of 
their mental effort. With practical men, those who look to a 
definite end and result, there is very little necessity and 
very little room for imagination. The pleasure of mental 
exertion with these would be confined to a hope of a suc- 
cessful accomplishment of their design. But a mind like 
Newton’s, combining the hardihood of a speculative with the 
serious and more limited range of a practical understanding, 
though without the broad and often loose conjectures of the 
one, or the narrow movements and objects of the other, could 
have found very little pleasure in the exertions of his intel- 
lect ; it could only have been derived from the success he 
met with in the progress of his investigations ; and, as truth 
flashed over his dark and uncertain progress, giving the con- 
sciousness of a splendid and beautiful triumph over the most 
difficult and repulsive arcana of nature, all his toils of mind 
must have been severe and painful. The steadiest and 
strongest attention was necessary —a single link in the chain 
of thought, broken or displaced, or defective, would have 
made all his labors fruitless, and left a disastrous confusion 
that the best understandings might never have cleared. With 
men merely imaginative, who are busied in creating more 
than in reflecting, there is no doubt a great pleasure in the 
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exercise of their genius. Their minds are like spectators at 
a theatre, who enjoy all the various scenes and characters 
that rise before them, without the trouble and anxiety of assist- 
ing in producing them; and, though not entirely passive, 
their duties are rather those of critics, whose judgment 
is given when the excitement of the drama is passed. We 
are not, then, disposed to attribute to Newton any impulse but 
that of the natural activity of the mind, kept in motion by bene- 
volence. He had no regard for fame, in the common pros- 
tituted use of the word. He would not have exerted him- 
self to have worn the crown of England. There was too 
much simplicity, love of truth, sweetness and dignity in his 
moral and mental character, for the pursuit or tolerance of 
coarse excitements ; and, toa spirit so pure, so instinct with 
virtue, one that man likes to hold to, as doing honor to his 
nature, it would require no hardihood and audacity, or no 
common share of cold and low feeling, to ascribe any thing 
base or blamable. Newton must always stand, if not above 
or apart, yet as the highest model of all that is great, or 
worthy, or elevated in human character. It is true that 
we know but little of his early life—but little of that 
period when nature’s early promptings are the first 
records of the mind. And it is not easy, without some 
such basis for our speculations, to bring out the after- 
career clearly and intelligibly. He always appears to 
have been the philosopher. Unfortunately, however, for 
our desire that Newton should not be stirred from the height 
where his intellect and his virtue, in the opinior of mankind, 
had placed him, the controversy with Leibnitz does appear 
to indicate a disposition filled with no small share of envy 
and the sensitiveness of pride. But the question agitated in 
that celebrated controversy is still unsettled, and we are 
therefore at liberty to form our own opinion upon its merits, 
and judge as to the light Newton appears in it. And even if 
it does not affect seriously his character and reputation, or 
detract much from the honor we wish to pay him, it 
may serve to rebuke us for believing that he was altogether 
exempt from the frailties of humanity, and for admitting into 
the philosophy of character the idea that he was something 
more than man. Bacon had more of the leaven of the world 
in him, and, illustrious as he is, offers a broad mark for those 
who wish to lower and depreciate our nature, and throw 
contempt over its prospects and its condition. He certainly 
comes to us with but little of the moral grandeur that 
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belongs to his great companion inintellect. Exeept as a mind 
mankind neither offer nor owe to him any homage. He sought 
worldly honor with a rabid fervor of ambition, not only 
unworthy of so high an intelligence, but even of an ordinary 
spirit. And history does not present a more humiliating 
record of human littleness, or one more irreconcilable with 
that intellectual greatness, than is offered in the view of this 
first of minds, bending to the basest subterfuge, exerting the 
wiles and hypocrisy, and all the shuffling and cringing of 
the merest flatterer that ever trod the floors ofa court or gained 
the ears of a king. It was a complete prostration of all 
honor and all self-respect, and without a redeeming condi- 
tion. Still we shall not find that ambition was Bacon’s 
only or even strongest impulse to exertion; it does not 
appear that he looked to the possession of office, although the 
highest,as by any means the sole object worth the attaining, or 
as limiting his exertions, or as unfitting him for nobler and 
wider fields of effort. His spirit, as might be supposed, was 
in its conceptions above its present position. While busying 
itself in the necessary obligations and occupations of the 
hour, it was soaring among the heights, or fathoming the 
profounds of philosophy, or questioning nature and unfolding 
her perplexities. It did not idle its time among the austere 
crudities or the dull technicalities of the law, or consume 
itself away on the parade and detail of legal forms and official 
duties. He wanted something more than these, something 
that, besides exacting labor, was congenial to his under- 
standing — something that, besides gratifying his vanity and 
personal ambition, and compensating him for the sacrifice he 
made of himself to these infirmities and that of his social 
rank, was in itself a great end and worthy of his powers. 
Beyond the exertions necessary to perform his duties as a 
professional man, there was a large intellectual reserve 
unemployed and unexercised. They did not exact from him 
all his energies, nor is it probable that he felt entirely satis- 
fied that he was fulfilling his destiny or doing his duty, in 
allowing life to crumble away in the obscure sphere of the 
bar. He felt that he ought to be engaged in higher and 
more enduring pursuits, and that, although he was immedi- 
ately useful, and making his own generation his debtor, yet, 
that he was neglecting posterity ; and it would really appear 
as if these great minds were fully aware that the future is 
as much their province as the present, and that God intends 
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no limit to the usefulness or extent of their labors. It is 
unfortunate for us that we know as little or less of Bacon’s 
youth than of Newton’s. There is no trace, or but a slight 
one, of this mind’s commencement and first making up. 
We know nothing of his mental moulding except a few tra- 
ditionary tales, indicating an unusually early opening of the 
understanding, and a few stories of his wit and wisdom. But 
we have nothing to tell us what he was as a child— whether 
a brave, an ingenuous, or a cunning and a cowardly boby— 
and we are therefore obliged to examine him at a period of his 
life when his heart was filled with ambition, and his whole 
nature, even if we admit it ever to have been good, was 
changed and perverted. It is difficult, however, to conceive 
that one with an intelligence and a benevolence that made him 
labor for the universe, should have been as bad as history 
records. There is a feeling of disrespect to heaven and almost 
of impiety in assuming such a man to have been bad, and yet 
we know not how to subdue or evade the stubbornness of 
facts; and they show him to have been mean-spirited, 
ungrateful where the deepest gratitude was due, sycophantic 
towards those in power, and, except in greatness of intellect, 
one who does his species no honor. Still, the heart, in the 
midst of this diffused corruption, retained its benevolence, 
and acted up to a spirit of energetic and extended philan- 
thropy ; the head, too, preserved its vigor, and, as it is gene- 
rally true, that where the moral sense loses its force, the 
mind is enteebled or perverted. We see, in this possession of 
two essential and vital properties of virtue—a feeling heart 
and an active mind,—room for a hope that the stigma on this 
great man’s fame is not as deep or as dark as the usual 
memorials declare, and that it may be that the malevolence 
of his enemies has had the ear of time and insinuated into it 
their slanders. It is, we think, clear at any rate, that we do 
not know all the facts connected with his fall. ‘The industry 
of Mr. Montagu, and his friendly zeal for this great man’s 
reputation, have not brought out much in his favor, though 
they lead to the assurance that his corrupt conduct is exagge- 
rated. From the evident change, both in his character and 
conduct, after his connection with Buckingham, his ambition 
growing more subtle and his avarice keener, we are led to 
think that, in this unfortunate alliance and intimacy, we 
may find the secret cause of his ruin. Buckingham flattered 
and despised him, and made him his tool. Bacon, with his 
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characteristic want of firmness, yielded and conceded, even 
to the loss of honor, and was betrayed. Our inference is, 
that Bacon was induced by the king, who was capable of 
any meanness, and by Villiers, who was as bad, to become 
the scapegoat of one or both, for both had been guilty of 
dishonorable conduct, and feared the testy humor of the 
house of commons. ‘To stand between the vengeance of his 
country and shelter his master and his friend, this great man 
allowed himself to be sacrificed, and both of them tricked, 
deceived, and played the kaave — 


“ The lots of glorious men are wrapt in mysteries, 
And so delivered: common and slight creatures, 
That have their ends as open as their actions, 
Easy and open fortunes follow.” 


But the question as to what could be the motives for labor 
with these great minds, involves another, whether with such 
minds, there is not a stronger aspiration for virtue than for 
fame, and where that divine element—the reason— is 
extraordinary, whether the disposition to be good is not as 
strong or stronger than the desire to be great? As a general 
fact, it does appear, that in the finest intelligences, the head 
and the heart are twins in action, and that benevolence is as 
much an attribute of high genius as the best of its intellectual 
faculties. To these, the highest order of minds, there seem 
to come revelations of duty and of destiny that are ever 
awakening in them the consciousness of the necessity of 
exertion, and of founding all hopes of happiness or reward on 
the practice of great virtues as well as on the achievement 
of great things. Virtue becomes with them an object of 
deep devotion, and worthy of the sacrifice of self, as well 
as an impulse to the best endeavors of the best powers. 
Even Bacon, with all his debasement, felt this, and thus pro- 
claims it. ‘But power to do good is the true and lawful 
end of aspiring ; for good thoughts, though God accept them, 
yet, towards men, are little better than good dreams, except 
they be put into action. Merit and good works is the end 
of man’s motive, and conscience of the same is the accom- 
plishment of man’s rest; for if a man can be partaker of 
God’s theatre, he shall likewise be partaker of God’s rest.” 
Surely the writer of this language could not be a bad 
man. From the admiration we feel and have not dis- 
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guised, towards these the first of nature’s works, it may be 
conceived that we limit intellect and the aspiration for good- 
ness and greatness, to a few, granting them to certain kinds 
of understanding only, instead of giving a broad title to their 
possession to others, whose claims are as good as theirs. We 
have no hesitation in asserting, that we regard the philoso- 
phical genius as by far the highest order of mind. In com- 
parison, in our opinion, the most extraordinary of other forms 
are very inferior, and do not approach these, the mighty of 
the intellectual world. Indeed, if we believed or could bring 
ourselves to believe, that such names as the majority of 
mankind admire most, and rate as the noblest and loftiest 
of our species, were so in fact, our heart and our hopes would 
sink in sorrow and despair. What prospects could be held 
out to man, if the drum, the trumpet, and the sword, were 
their exponents? And what advancement could man have 
made if he had been left to the efforts of conquerors? What 
joyful revelation, bearing on human destiny, what new fields 
of thought, what single thing that gives dignity or tends to 
the happiness of man, has been put forward by Cesar, Sylla, 
Alexander, or Bonaparte? And these are the world’s great 
men. We consider the thinker as more deserving of homage 
and honor. Their actions, their enterprises of thought, roll 
on, mingling and entwining themselves with the business 
and the bosoms of mankind, to the world’s last hour, extending 
each day in utility, and gathering each day the love and 
respect of the universe. This is true glory. The others, 
like volcanic eruptions, cast up a fiery display of fierce pas- 
sion and energy, but die away in their own convulsions, and 
sink without a trace but ruin. Their field of action and their 
triumph, was limited to the battle and its victory. It is 
then possible to believe, that the world’s intellectual bene- 
factors are men of purer virtues and purer purposes than 
those whose names and histories, as their fame subsides with 
time, are like the gloomy mountain shadows the sun makes 
as it sinks in the west. We are very far from making them 
out as perfect. The world is too wise to be deceived into 
the belief that the greatest virtue is the invariable companion 
of the greatest intellect. No powers of mind seem capable 
of entirely subduing the infirmities of our infirm nature, and 
the highest reason may feel and give way to the pettiest pas- 
sion. Even of the two we have brought forward as men of 
the greatest genius laboring for their species, one holds a 
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humiliating, unhappily, a hopelessly humiliating position, 
before mankind ; for, to the scandal of all high intelligence, 
and to the regret of all who honor this mark of nature’s favor, 
to Bacon cannot be attributed the loftiest virtue, or on all 
occasions the utmost purity of purpose. His great defi- 
ciency was the want of moral courage, without which a man 
is at the mercy of every foe that assails him, whether they come 
in the fierce form of his own feelings, as temptations from the 
world, or under the phantom figures of his own hopes and fears. 
This deficiency no doubt perverted his intellectual advan- 
tages. But when the ordinary ambition, the lust of office, 
the seeming intense desire for a passing reputation with the 
world, was extinguished, he then showed that there were 
entailed on him the glorious properties of a child of genius. 
The mind and the heart at once renewed their broken com- 
panionship. The spirit of philanthropy met once more the 
spirit of philosophy, and though no casuistry can altogether 
clear him from misconduct, yet the gratitude of men will ever 
appreciate the powers of his genius and the qualities of his 
heart. From an examination of his history, it is evident that 
he mistook himself in the early part of his career. His high 
social rank and the flattery that accompanies it, and the con- 
sciousness of possessing great abilities without any know- 
ledge of their extent or their direction, drew out and stimu- 
lated his vanity and gave an entirely wrong bias to his whole 
character. His philosophical tastes and propensities were 
swept off by the heated current of youthful feeling, and his 
career, as a man of ambition, seems to us at this day as so 
many worthless and wasted years—as so much lost, both to 
philosophy and to mankind. Still experience, and time that 
brought with it so many misfortunes, did not remove the 
impression that an active life was, to a great extent, a duty, 
and at all times to be preferred to one passed in retirement, 
though adorned with the noblest studies. He does not, in 
support of this opinion, seem to have allowed for the immense 
variety of character among men, and he was himself a signal 
exception to this his opinion, as he thus declares at a time 
when he had ample experience of his fitness for active life 
and the business of the law: 

‘‘ For I do confess, since I was of any understanding, my 
mind hath in effect been absent from that I have done, and in 
absence errors are committed which I do willingly acknow- 
ledge. And among the rest, this great one that led the rest ; 
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that knowing myself, by inward calling, to be fitter to hold 
a book than play a part, 1 have led my life in civil causes, 
for which I was not very fit by nature, and more unfit by the 
pre-occupation of my mind.” 

The world would have been wiser, and he wiser and bet- 
ter, if every hour of his life, after the first agitation of youthful 
passion and love of excitement were over, and his mind began to 
assume its rank and true position among the minds of his age, 
had been given to exerting his abilities on subjects that were 
not for his own time, but for ages after. Some such feeling 
seems to have crossed him, as, towards the close of life, he 
threw his eye over his course. ‘I leave my name and me- 
mory to foreign nations, and to my own country after some 
time be passed over,” was his melancholy announcement of a 
consciousness that all he had done for his own day and gene- 
ration was thrown away; and, no doubt, in this melancholy 
retrospect of feeling, it came over him with a pang, that a life 
of intellectual activity passed in study and seclusion, would 
have been more in harmony with his nature, than a life given 
to the world and the struggles of ambition. 

In passing before us the instincts of these great beings, we 
can but be struck with one remarkable fact. It is, that they 
labored without any apparent desire for the sympathies of 
men — no human applause, no excitement from without, none 
of that exultation that comes from a successful and popu- 
lar effort of the mind, could have reached the tranquil but 
deep heavings of these great understandings. They labored 
on in solitude and silence without one cheering appeal. Pas- 
sion was put aside, glory, ambition, love of fame, did not 
touch them. ‘Their pleasures were only in the intellect, and 
their hopes in nothing but the successful exertion of purely 
intellectual powers. None but the very highest class of minds 
could bear up or go on under such circumstances. Mankind 
requires a stimulus to any effort of their faculties, and, to the 
great mass, the strongest is the praise of their fellows; but to 
continue in a great labor, to go on day after day, encounter- 
ing and following new difficulties, to enclose one’s self, as it 
were, in the dungeon of one’s own reflections, and there 
struggle with the whole weight and strength of some vast 
subject, shows a vigor, an energy, a perseverance, that 
approaches something more than human. Under the assu- 
rance, too, that these men must have felt that few would ever 
appreciate their toils, and that to the infinitely larger portion 
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of mankind their existence would be either unknown, or 
recognised as a mere name. It is true that these are the 
greatest of our species, and hardly competent as examples 
for general conduct and instruction. They are emblems of 
the purest and most exalted reason, and, therefore, it may be 
thought, unfitted for any general application as models for the 
rest of mankind. But we must not be repelled in this way. 
They teach us the value of mental labor, they teach us that 
it is in the mind alone, in its improvement in the individual, 
and its advancement in the mass, that the hope of happiness 
or true enjoyment rests, or that any thing can be acquired 
for safety or prosperity in the destinies of mankind. And 
why should we be driven back by the idea of superiority in 
these men? No minds live more for the world than these the 
great. No minds, sublime as they are in their intelligence, 
and lofty in their direction and their ends, labor more intensely 
or more modestly for their species. It is true, so much are 
they above their species, that, almost without straining proba- 
bility, they may be regarded as the immediately connecting 
link between the invisible spiritual existences and this our 
world, along whose hearts and whose understandings God’s 
love for man may directly flow, and in the development of 
our knowledge be directly shown. Then they merit from us 
a higher admiration than if they were barren and isolated 
existences, and mere evidences of unconnected intellectual 
power. They have an end, an object, and a mission to fulfil, 
for man is not allowed to remain long with a want unsuppli- 
ed, and these greater intelligences drop into the ranks of human 
life, to share its struggles, to perform its common duties, as 
well as to fill the place of some predecessor in the lines of 
thought, and supply some wide vacancy in the intellectual 
range or position of human nature. As a remarkable exam- 
ple of the onward progress of truth and thought, and of the 
undisguised way in which it is attempted to assist man and 
the mind of man, and of how quickly the chasms of intellect 
are filled, the lives of these extraordinary men afford evidence. 
They succeeded each other with great rapidity —each within 
his sphere and range performing great things. 'Tycho-Brahe 
examined the heavens; Kepler imagined and discovered their 
laws ; Galileo went still further in his reasonings and his dis- 
coveries; Bacon moved through the circle of nature and of in- 
tellect, examining the one, and illustrating the wants, the con- 
dition, and the capabilities of the other ; and, following close 
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on the inventions and discoveries of his predecessors, and 
going beyond them in both, came Newton, who, with the 
depth and brilliancy of a great genius, threw a broad and 
splendid illumination over all their endeavors, and cast light 
on all the attempts of ages to come. 

In the existence and field of exertion of these minds, we 
see how surely, though slowly, all is fulfilled that is under- 
taken by those who move with the chart and compass of truth, 
as if it were a part of the plan of Providence, that human 
knowledge should gradually enlarge, and that the great 
arcana of nature should be developed, as man’s powers are 
fitted to appreciate them. ‘The more we reflect on these, 
God’s ministers and man’s instructors, we shall be made to 
admire, not only their peculiar qualities, as men of genius, 
but their peculiar adaptation to the end in view. The per- 
fect structure of their minds, and the accurate manner in 
which they are exercised, show the completeness of a design, 
and form a clear demonstration of a considered purpose. 
We are too apt to look on the human understanding as nothing 
more than an accidental gift, and a cheaply attained power, 
without regarding it as having any former connections or 
future purpose ; while, if we dwell on these extraordinary in- 
telligences, we shall readily perceive that they belonged to 
and are attached to some preceding intellectual existence, 
and are allied to some future issue. One might assume that 
there was a mental chain coiled about the windlass of human 
wants and moving always onward with the progress of human 
things, throwing off, as its links unwind, a rapid and varied 
succession of new thoughts, by which mind is united to 
mind, and through the far-fellowship of ages made to cling 
and hold together. Although, at the time of their appear- 
ance, the condition of man and of the human mind is dan- 
gerous and unsatisfactory, though there is a complete inter- 
ruption to all advancement and all hopes of it, these large and 
independent powers rise above the gloom, and send forth 
their intellectual glory through the darkness and desolation 
that shadow and overwhelm them. If we take the times of 
Galileo, what age could be more unpromising for philosophy. 
Every mind was under the rod and despotism of superstition 
and bigotry. The Church awed with its power and its pre- 
judices every understanding. There was no enlightenment 
and no liberality — not a spirit dared to rise at the summons 
of its own energies. And notwithstanding Luther had set the 
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example of open defiance, yet the mind of Italy was still in 
subjection. Papacy had become more watchful and more 
jealous, and more vindictive in her jealousy. The pulse of 
intellect throbbed as if in a dead man’s veins — and yet how 
much is the knowledge of man indebted to that period! 
Notwithstanding this gloomy state of things, what epoch has 
produced more eventful revolutions than that of the triumph 
of Luther, and the telescope of Galileo? the one giving an 
onward movement to the spirit of man that has not yet ceased 
to vibrate, the other familiarizing to the eye and the mind the 
frame-work and the structure of the skies. Such men cannot 
be viewed as thrown like strange seeds on an unnatural and 
uncongenial soil; but that, on the contrary, both as to time 
and situation, they are happily arrived and happily placed. No 
work of nature can be pointed out showing more determinately 
adesign. With an habitual want of reflection, we observe the 
wonders that are passing near us. We regard them as an evi- 
dence that some supreme controller is at hand, and, without 
hesitation, we call them the works of a God. Still, the most 
extraordinary of all we neglect. The human mind we reflect 
very little upon, and seldom ask its end, study its extent, or 
examine its relations. Such and so meagre is the view 
man takes of himself, and all his wonderful relations to 
those various and intricate movements, and all those mysteri- 
ous beauties ever circling within the sphere of his own observa- 
tion, and which we feel every day at work within and around 
us, which establish, too, our connection with something above us, 
and show how much in the apparently little world of intellect 
there is still unexplored; and yet how certain, that in its 
study we shall find an assurance of the value and dignity of 
our nature. We have thus endeavored to show how much 
may be learned from the study of these great minds. We 
have stated as our belief, that the best and most powerful 
intellects are governed and made to act by the purest 
motives ; that benevolence, a most pure and perfect philan- 
thropy, combining with a love of knowledge, were their 
strongest actuating principles; that the world and _ its 
glory seldom influenced them. And even if we allow that 
there isan innate principle of activity in all our understand- 
ings, yet that this, without some of the impelling element, 
would not be sufficient to account for their incessant and 
unwearied action. There is, no doubt, at bottom, a moral 
power, a principle, if we may be allowed to say it, that 
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belongs to the soul, and which has nothing at all to do with 
the honors and offices of fame, or the homage of man, nor 
with those pettinesses of ambition, that form the eager pur- 
suit of so much the larger portion of human nature. 





Art. V.— Public Documents on Foreign Relations: the United 
States and Great Britain. 


Wirurn the last few years, the subject of the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States has engaged the public mind in this 
country to a degree which is somewhat remarkable. It is 
remarkable because those years have been years in which 
popular interest has also been almost absorbed in agitations 
of domestic policy. It has been a period, too, of general 
peace both in Europe and America — a season of tranquillity 
calculated to harmonize international communication. The 
time has been, when our foreign relations had an interest, 
because the rights of neutrality were involved in them, and 
our chief solicitude was to keep aloof from the wars in which 
the nations of Europe were embroiled. But now all contro- 
versy respecting the extent of neutral rights and duties has 
ceased, for the simple and satisfactory reason, that there has 
been no war to agitate them. The nations of Christendom — 
in the old world and the new —are now in the enjoyment of 
the longest peace ever known in modern history —more than 
a quarter of a century of pacific life, interrupted only by par- 
tial and comparatively insignificant warfare. This is indeed 
one of the most important circumstances of our times, and yet 
one we hardly reflect on sufficiently, for the years pass by 
without our realizing that each one is another addition to the 
already considerable aggregate of years of peace. A whole 
generation has grown up into full manhood without any per- 
sonal knowledge of the miseries of war and its train of moral 
and physical evils.) We know not when this has happened 
before, and, looking back over the pages of history, it will be 
seen that no cessation of hostilities can be discovered of 
equal duration. 

In support of a statement of such import, a rapid 
retrospect will not be inappropriate. Not to go back so 
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far as the centuries of the middle ages, when feudato 
strife knew little intermission, on the very threshold of 
modern, as distinguished from medizval history, came the 
wars of Charles V., and the long series of contests, occasioned 
immediately or remotely by the Reformation — the wars in 
Germany — “the wars of the league,” and “the thirty years’ 
war.” Scarcely had the last of these ended with the treaty of 
Westphalia, when, for more than half ? century, the military 
lust of Louis XIV. suffered only brief respites of repose to 
Euiope. In quick succession, after the peace of Utrecht, 
followed the wars of the Quadruple Alliance, the Silesian 
Wars, and the Seven Years’ War; the last having the largest 
field that war was ever waged on—transcending the bounds 
of Alexander’s or Czesar’s conquests, for, it will be remem- 
bered, the blood of the contending nations stained the rivers 
of central and southern Europe and the distant waters of 
the St. Lawrence and the Ohio. Exhaustion brought a period 
of peace a little longer than usual in the interval between 
the treaty of Paris, in 1763, and the beginning of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and its sequel of European hostilities. Six 
short years after the definitive treaty of peace, in 1783, and 
the whole political frame-work of Europe was shaken by 
the convulsion of the French Revolution, and then, during 
the wars of the French republic and empire, for one quarter 
of a century the sound of the trumpet may be said to have 
been ever in men’s ears. A generation of the human race 
reached maturity without knowing the tranquillity of a general 
peace, and the dead in battle, or by the effects of battle, the 
wounded, the starving, and the frozen, were computed by 
hundreds of thousands. From the day that the grass began 
to grow on the field of Waterloo, there has been a reign of 
peace. In what other century, we again ask the question, 
is the like amount of international good-will to be found ? 
Now, this is a state of things which, as every one knows 
and feels, has brought with it great advantages and oppor- 
tunities, and yet, itis far more important to reflect that it 
imposes momentous duties. A fearful moral responsibility 
will rest on that nation, which shall change this condition of 
things by wantonly or rashly or wrongly becoming a bellige- 
rent. We say this, not so much with reference to the inevita- 
ble evils of all war, as in contemplation of the demoralizing 
effects of war waged for insufficient causes or from false and 
unjust impulses. Hostilities once begun now between any 
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two of the great nations of Christendom, no man could foresee 
the bounds, either in time or space, that would be set to the 
warfare—how long or how far it would reach before it 
would please God to stay the work of destruction. Europe 
has rarely witnessed a war confined to the two original con- 
tending parties. Other nations are ever ready, from policy 
or other inducements, to join in the fray, even if neutral prin- 
ciples, not very precise at best in theory, did not become 
doubtful in practice and under some unprecedented concur- 
rence of circumstances. It is, therefore, the solemn duty of 
every Christian people to weigh most carefully every question 
which comprehends a possible issue of war. 

It has happened that during this peaceful era, within the 
last few years, the government of the United States has 
found one question of international difference after another 
rising up, and, at the present day, there is open and unsettled 
negotiation on several of these. It so happens, too, that these 
unadjusted differences are with the same foreign power, and 
that power Great Britain. In adopting as the text of this 
article the public documents on the subject of these foreign 
relations, we do not propose to enter on any discussion of the 
diplomacy of these questions, but, availing ourselves of our 
professional privilege and taking some latitude, we have in our 
thoughts quite a different course of investigation. The subject 
we desire to present to our readers’ consideration is, the state 
of public opinion and feeling im this country towards Great 
Britain. It is not the relation of the two governments as 
affected by diplomatic controversy or occasional politics that 
we propose at present to examine, but the popular sentiment 
on the part of the United States towards England, as that 
sentiment has been formed and is now influenced by great 
moral and historical associations. Questions of diplomacy 
are occasional and temporary; they rise up, and are agitated, 
and, be their issue what they may, peace or war, they are 
settled, and thus, sooner or later, there is an end of them. But 
not so with certain conditions of popular sentiment, which, 
making the largest allowance for the proverbial fickleness of 
the people, is often very permanent. It may have taken 
years to form it, and years may be wanted to change or to 
do away with it. Now, whenever popular sentiment gives 
signs of permanence — whenever there are symptoms of its 
containing that which is enduring, it becomes a theme most 
fitting for careful and dispassionate study. Though it have 
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a life for years, it may, after all, be found to be only a transi- 
tory thing —an impulse—a resentment — an irritation, and 
therefore it is important to discriminate and to know whether 
the feeling is implanted in the deep soil of human nature, or 
only in some lighter superincumbent stratum of politics or 
history. Is it not, in truth, one of the paramount duties in 
all governments, least, indeed, in despotisms, and chiefly in 
republics, to learn how to distinguish between the abiding 
judgment of the people and the transient outcries or the local 
acclamations which often are mistaken for it, wilfully or 
ignorantly ? It is a task of difficulty to draw the distinction 
for many reasons, but especially because the former is calm 
and unobtrusive and often silent, while the latter is noisy and 
arrogant and stormy. Knowledge of the former constitutes 
the wisdom of the statesman, while adroitness in dealing with 
the latter makes up the craft of the demagogue and of the 
mere politician. How many an error in legislation — in the 
administration of government in every department, would be 
saved by a knowledge of this distinction, and a faithful, fear- 
less, and self-denying adherence to it ! 

It happens, not unfrequently, that there exist states of 
popular feeling, widely prevalent and with more of an actu- 
ating influence than we realize. Such feelings are prompted 
by subjects which, being frequently present to the mind, are 
known by a kind of familiar occurrence rather than by an 
active reflection expended upon them. When occasion calls 
for opinion or judgment or action, resulting from such know- 
ledge, we think or judge or act from impulse and not from 
principle. Hence arise wrong feelings and perverse conclu- 
sions, the consequence not so much of ignorance as of thought- 
lessness. Men are misguided by what may be called their 
spontaneous judgments, which are the more delusive because 
they have taken possession of the mind it is hardly known 
how, and the more inveterate because rarely called to 
account. Error comes in, often by over activity of the mind, 
intellectual self-sufficiency, and lawlessness, but very often, 
too, from sluggishness — mental passiveness. Happy, indeed, 
is it to seek repose often in the assurance that, 


“In the unreasoning progress of the world, 
A wiser spirit is at work for us, 
A better eye than ours.” 
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Whenever any peculiar state of feeling is engendered reci- 
procally in the hearts of the people of two independent 
nations, it is evident that such feeling, be it what it may, 
must inevitably control, in a greater or less degree, the settle- 
ment of ail questions arising between them. With nations as 
with individuals, a difference will quickly ripen into a dis- 
pute, a controversy, a war, where the parties are quarrelsome 
and belligerent. The simplest questions then become involved 
and intricate, and are easily turned into pretexts and justifi- 
cations of hostilities. On the other hand, when there is a 
mutual spirit of conciliation, the most threatening complication 
of international difficulties will be adjusted —the most 
tangled knot of diplomacy will be untied, and modes of 
honorable concession, of reconciliation, and equitable com- 
promise, will be discovered. Exorbitant demands will be 
abated, and each party will be disposed to render justice to 
its adversary. Adverse claims, which would have been 
aggravated and exaggerated a hundredfold by a spirit of 
animosity, are harmonized wherever a different spirit is pre- 
dominant. ‘ Half the business of the world is done by accom- 
modation, and by the parties understanding each other,” is 
one of the pithy sentences in an official letter of the Duke 
of Wellington, when he was laboring to bring something like 
harmony from the discordant materials with which he waged 
the war in the Peninsula. It is a plain truth, sounding, per- 
haps, as simple truths are often apt to do, like a truism, but 
still full of practical value, and exemplifying that vigorous, 
upright good sense which has distinguished that eminent 
Briton in the two great spheres of his life. 

While it is our intention at present to forbear from all spe- 
cial discussion of the unsettled questions between the United 
States and Great Britain, our inquiry tends to that which may 
be considered as lying at the root of all of them. In all con- 
troversy, there is no preliminary more important than that 
the parties should understand each other, for else the discus- 
sion is taken away from the real parties and usurped by 
intermeddling prejudices. Now we are not such Utopians as 
to dream of any possibility of adjusting international dif- 
ferences with the calmness of pure reason, the precision of 
abstract science, or the self-sacrificing spirit of Christian 
ethics; but, without attaining such perfection, it is possible to 
travel far away from the opposite extremes of prejudice and 
habitual animosity and anarrogantor morbid nationality. This 
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is only to be accomplished by, or rather the first step towards 
this is, careful self-communion ; and surely, if ever it greatly 
behooved two nations of the ear thto understand each other 
truly, those two nations are the United States and Great 
Britain. Ignorance in this particular must ever prove a 
stumbling-block in the way of negotiation; and, between 
nations as well as individuals, it may be found that a quarrel 
and a misunderstanding are convertible terms. It is, we are 
well aware, a difficult and somewhat delicate task to form an 
accurate judgment on any popular feeling belonging to our 
own times and country. The case is one in which judicial im- 
partiality is not easily assumed. But any one may perceive 
that it is a matter of much moment, especially at the present 
time. Indeed it is a mutual duty, equally of England and 
America, to entertain a just appreciation of the other. Our 
business is with our own duty. 

What are the demonstrations of the ordinary feeling in this 
country — the current popular sentiment towards Great Bri- 
tain? A very little observation is sufficient to show, in the 
first place, that the feeling is quite distinct from that toward 
other foreign communities. It is also very various in dif- 
ferent minds. You will sometimes encounter a sentiment of 
profound and unqualified admiration of all that bears the 
English name. Again, in the same sphere, it may be, of 
society, you will find the opposite feeling of dislike and repug- 
nance. From the lips of one man you may hear the expres- 
sion of a deep-toned reverence for “ the old country,” while, 
from another, of an acrimonious antipathy. Nay more, the 
same person may be observed giving utterance, at different 
moments and under different impulses—moods of temper—to 
these opposite sentiments. Still further, some persons may 
be met with, who express themselves as if the true measure- 
ment of sound republicanism were aversion to British institu- 
tions — as if the best evidences of loyalty and love to our 
country were to be found in enmity to England and Eng- 
lishmen. 

That these things are so, any one may see by observing 
the ordinary currents of popular opinion. It is important to 
look beyond these indications, for the purpose of learning the 
causes of such feelings, so frequent and so various. Why, in 
the first place, is it that our thoughts — the thoughts of men 
occupying the vast spaces of this Western continent — turn 
oftener, and with a more instinctive interest, to that small 
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and distant island in the Atlantic ocean, than to any other 
section of the wide world ? Why is it that with all, no matter 
what feeling may be floating on the surface, there is a deep 
and often unconscious sense of kindred to Britain, which is 
not awakened by any region of continental Europe, or any of 
its races of man? How is it that France, Germany, Russia, 
Switzerland, with its republican aspirations, and Italy, 
arrayed in its countless associations of antiquity, are all so 
much more foreign to the thoughts and feelings of all here 
who speak the English tongue? So familiarly true does this 
fact appear, that it seems almost a waste of words to ask the 
question. There need be no great difficulty in answering it ; 
indeed the very phrase in which the question has been asked, 
half gives an answer. For no tie of kindred is so limitless, 
as the ethereal one of a community of language, especially 
when endeared by the noblest literature the world has ever 
known. What was tlie instant consequence of the primal 
confusion of tongues, but the scattering the people abroad 
upon the face of the earth, which before had been of one 
language and of one speech? And again, what immediately 
followed the miraculous gift on the day of Pentecost, but that 
“the multitude came together,” — Parthians and Medes, 
and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, Pontus and 
Asia, in Egypt and the parts of Libya, and strangers of Rome 
and Jews? Wondrous and mighty is the sympathy of native 
articulate sounds. Yes! when a language has spread over 
many latitudes of the earth, oceans may roll between, raising 
the voices of their innumerable waves, revolutions and wars 
may send forth their trumpet-tones, there may be the sullen 
mutterings of prejudice, but yet with it all there is ever 
heard the familiar sound of the mother speech, telling that 
there is one language and one blood. 

Again ; England is foremost of the nations of the earth in 
the thoughts of our countrymen, because of a community in 
many of the great principles of government. Indeed, with 
all its modifications, our system of law is the ancient Eng- 
lish code, expanded here to the purposes of a new order of 
society. Our very existence as a nation takes its date from 
a contest for ancient and long established constitutional 
rights. It betrays grievous historical ignorance to suppose, as 
too often seems to be implied, that the American revolution 
was the struggle of an enslaved people for their freedom. 
It was the contest of freemen against usurpation, so that 
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rebellion was in truth the best loyalty. In those years of civil 
warfare, and in the feverish years that went before, and the 
unsettled years that followed, the spirit of the times was not 
seeking change for the sake of change, but as the only means 
of preserving ancient usages and privileges, or rather rights ; 
there was no sign of that political fanaticism whose chief aim 
is ever to lay waste the old paths —there was none of that 
lawless frenzy which soon after in France sought to raze to 
the ground every stone of the political and social fabric, for- 
getting that, often, the hand which is the stoutest in pulling 
down, is the weakest in building up. The revolution which 
separated the American colonies from the British empire was 
not a stretching after new-imagined, new-fangled privileges 
and powers — the will-o’-the-wisp lights which are chased by 
modern reformers and demagogues. The declaration of inde- 
pendence was intended to set forth old truths and not new 
ones, and it befits only a frothy declamation to speak of it as 
a declaration of freedom. It proclaimed ancient rights viola- 
ted, established securities betrayed or broken, and it pro- 
claimed the remedy to be separation. When we shall come 
to study our own history more faithfully, it will be instructive 
to dwell upon all the evidences of this fact, that the firing of 
the first gun at Lexington was preceded by at least ten years 
of anxious legal argument — discussion of constitutional law. 
It is poor philosophy, wrong both in principle and in fact, and 
thoughtless national vanity too, to regard the American revo- 
lution as an epoch of sudden and new political regeneration 
—an unprepared kindling of social illumination. It is at 
once a nobler and a safer thought to think of it as indeed an 
epoch of republicanism under happier auspices than the world 
had ever witnessed, but also as no more than the natural 
development of those free principles, the progress of which 
is to be traced backward beyond the legislation of Saxon 
Alfred and his compeers into the distant dimness of the hep- 
tarchy. ‘To every professional student the fact is as familiar 
as the alphabet that the principles of the British constitution 
and laws have been carefully planted in our soil —that it is 
from such seed has sprung that vast growth which shades and 
shelters us.* 


* It does not require professional knowledge to be aware that the study of the 
constitution of the United States cannot be prosecuted in ignorance of the princi- 
ples of the British constitution; but, besides, it is worthy of notice that, in some 
instances, even the phraseology of our constitution can be accounted for only on 
the principle of tacit reference to that of Great Britain. See Article I, Sect. 3, 
clause 7. Sect. '7, clause 1, etc., etc. 
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These are strong ties of affinity, an identity of race, and 
consequently of language and literature, and a similarity of 
law. Besides, Britain is perpetually in our thoughts by the 
associations of commerce. Daily the ocean is whitened by 
the sails of a hundred ships, speeding with their freights be- 
tween the ports of this land and the land of our fathers. 
Nay, more, within a year or two past, how has this mighty 
agent — the associating agency of commerce — calling to its 
aid science, with the chief of its vassals, narrowed the spaces 
of the sea, and now scarce a week passes by, without an 
interchange of the written wishes and thoughts and feelings 
of the dwellers in these two regions of the world! The greatly 
increased facility of communication opened by the steam- 
ships, and the almost exclusive use of them as mail-carriers, 
has shown the interests of the two nations interpenetrated (if 
we may use or invent such a word) to a degree far beyond 
what before had been realized. We may find a pregnant 
text in this respect in the simple statement which meets our 
eyes generally every fortnight, showing that the steamers to 
and from England are carrying letters by tens and twenties 
of thousands, and newspapers by bushels. 

Over and above all these bonds of affinity, a higher one is 
to be found in the ecclesiastical sympathies between the two 
chief Protestant nations of the world, manifest in the same 
religious rites, the same acts of devotion, the same sounds of 
adoration and gratitude, and the same enterprises of Christ- 
ian love. In referring to this element of sympathy between 
Great Britain and America, we present it now in its most 
general form, but shall have occasion, before closing this arti- 
cle, to revert to it in some more special relations. 

Now, it is impossible for the mind to dwell on these various 
considerations, to each of which little more than brief allu- 
sion has been made, without perceiving how much there is to 
inspire a feeling towards England widely different from that 
which we have for any other foreign nation. It is easy to 
understand how the sentiment of relationship brings along 
with it feelings of esteem and reverence. But it is found that 
a different spirit actuates many among us ; that there are not 
a few to whom the thought of Britain is the thought of an 
adversary. Pleasure seems frequently to be found in dwell- 
ing on social evils which exist under the British government 
— the fearfully disproportionate distribution of wealth — the 
luxury of the dissolute part of the aristocracy — the abject 
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and perhaps desperate helplessness of the poor— the bellige- 
rent pride of the nation, and the imperial temper of her policy. 
Why do these feelings find room in our hearts, or rather why 
are they often fostered at the expense of other and kindlier 
feelings? Why do many of us seek to alienate ourselves 
from those who are descendants of a common ancestry? 
Why are our kindred often looked on almost as our natural 
enemy ? 

There are various reasons to account for this state of things, 
perhaps as many causes suggesting antagonist as amicable 
feelings. It would be desirable to examine these reasons, 
were it only a matter of historical speculation, but beside 
that, it is important to ascertain whether they are adequate 
causes to their effects, and whether they are of a perma- 
nent or a temporary nature, and therefore whether we are 
justified in suffering ourselves passively to be actuated by 
them. 

It has so happened, that the only wars in which our coun- 
try has been involved, have been wars with England, for the 
short contest (the quasi-war) with France, at the close of the 
last century, can scarcely be styled a war. Twice has Eng- 
land been our adversary, on sea and on our shores. Indeed 
our national existence began with British bayonets gleaming 
in the land. The blood that was shed on Bunker’s Hill was 
the blood of brothers, shed by eac’: other’s hands in civil war. 
But the bond of brotherhood was fast breaking, and when 
our fathers took the field, as the soldiery of an independent 
nation, the first foe they met was the disciplined army of their 
British ancestry. The war was a cruel one, — both cruel 
and weak. How indeed could it be otherwise than weak, 
when there was the voice of a brother’s blood crying 
from the ground! Such was the character of the war— 
weakness and cruelty conjoined — from the first hour of 
Gage’s command to the last of Cornwallis’s. It was thus, 
during the eight years to which the war was protracted, the 
attempt of Great Britain to coerce the colonies, passed not 
slowly through these successive eras — first, the arbitrary 
obstinacy of pride, deaf and irrational ; then, the offer of con- 
ciliation when concession was too late; and lastly, a forced 
acknowledgment of colonial independence. There was im- 
becility both in the cabinet and in the camp, the consciousness 
of which fitfully betrayed itself in the use of unworthy means 
and of opprobrious cruelty. One instance of this has been 
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admirably commented on in a true spirit of statesmanly phi- 
losophy by a great living author, writing dispassionately some 
thirty years after those times: 

“The ministers of that period found it an easy task to hire 
a band of Hessians, and to send it across the Atlantic, that 
they might assist am bringing the Americans (according to the 
phrase then prevalent) to reason. The force with which these 
troops would attack, was gross, tangible, and might be cal- 
culated ; but the spirit. of resistance which their presence 
would create, was subtle, ethereal, mighty, and incalculable. 
Accordingly, from the moment when these foreigners landed 
— men who had no interest, no business in the quarrel, but 
what the wages of their master bound them to, and he im- 
posed upon these miserable slaves—nay, from the first 
rumor of their destination, the success of the British was (as 
hath since been ‘affirmed by judicious Americans) im- 
possible.”’* 

This reflection suggests this further consideration, impress- 
ive as giving intimations of providential control and retri- 
bution, that the one battle, on which probably more than any 
other, the fortune of the revolutionary war may be regarded 
as having turned, was the discomfiture of the main body of 
these same Hessian auxiliaries, when they were surprised 
under their intoxicated commanding officer at Trenton. 

The peace which closed the war of the Revolution lasted, 
it will be remembered, rather more than a quarter of a 
century, though during that period disturbed by violations of 
our neutrality. The flags of the United States and of Great 
Britain, which had been floating over peaceful cargoes in each 
other’s ports, were again flung out as signals of mutual defi- 
ance. The territory of each nation was trodden upon by the 
invading armies of the other, and remote as well as neigh- 
boring seas were crimsoned by that blood which, in former 
generations, had flowed in the veins of a common ancestry. 
A war, short in comparison with many European wars, was 
closed by a peace which was unquestionably very welcome 
to both belligerents. 

Now it could hardly be expected that the animosities of the 
Revolution, rekindled by a second war, should be obliterated 
at once by treaties of peace. The healing hand of time and 
nature was needed to touch the marks of a convulsion such 


* Wordsworth’s Tract on the “ Convention of Cintra,” 1809, p. 140. 
NO. XX.—VOL. X. 49 
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as that which violently separated from the British empire so 
large a portion of its territory. But we are not disposed to 
assign as a cause of any unkindly feeling, which may be 
found existing in the American mind at the present day, the 
simple fact that twice have we been at war with Great 
Britain. We should be sorry to be compelled so to explain 
it, because it is not magnanimous, either in individuals or in 
nations, to treasure the resentments of war, after the seal of 
peace has been affixed. 


“A brave man knows no malice, but at once 
Forgets in peace the injuries of war, 
And gives his direst foe a friend’s embrace.” 


Besides, there was less reason for any remnant feeling of 
hostility in the breast of an American, for this consideration, 
that after each of the wars was ended, it could be looked 
back to, not with the restless consciousness of defeat and 
national degradation, but with the tranquil sense of having 
discharged the duties of war with an honorable intrepidity. 
The wars were waged in a manner which entitled America, 
when the season of negotiation arrived, to furl the flag of war, 
without any lingering sense of animosity, arising from dis- 
comfiture unatoned for or disgrace unretrieved. The military 
annals of the country put it in the power of its diplomatists, 
when treating for terms of friendship, to speak with the 
manly tone of representatives of a people willing for peace, 
but not driven to it. Therefore, if there be now in American 
breasts any unkind feeling against England, it is not the 
mere memory of the wars that has kindled it, or rather per- 
petuated it. 

In one particular, it may be said, with perhaps some 
appearance of paradox, that our wars with Great Britain 
have been calculated to lay the foundation of national amity 
more securely than could otherwise have happened between 
an empire and her fortner colonies. We do not mean quite to 
adopt the principle of Sheridan’s Irish character of Sir Lucius, 
that it is well for parties to fight in order to promote a better 
understanding and a friendly feeling, but certainly the wars 
in question did enable the people of this country to take a 
station more propitious for a genuine friendship with Great 
Britain, inasmuch as, by developing the unknown and untried 
energies of the young nation, they gave it a title to the respect 
of its adversary. In the revolutionary war, and in the war 
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of 1812, England committed the error of underrating its 
enemy — an error of opinion and pride, which could be cor- 
rected only by actual experiment. 

Another consideration which we are reminded of in con- 
nection with this part of our subject, must not be overlooked. 
The first war with England was in immediate succession to 
a very different state of relation between the two countries. 
The feeling had been that of unconscious good-will and iden- 
tity which prevails throughout the various parts of an empire 
where there is harmony. The colonists, even after the diffi- 
culties were fairly begun, were earnest, and, we cannot doubt, 
sincere in their professions of allegiance. On the other side, 
there was that vague sense, authoritative rather than affec- 
tionate, of political paternity, which a government usually 
entertains towards its colonies. Not taking into consideration 
the express and direct sanctions of constitution, and charter, 
and statute, the relation between the colonies and the mother 
country was one of those relations which, in the order of 
Providence, are accompanied and preserved by feelings par- 
taking of the character of instinct, and giving rise to duties 
which, though solemnly sanctioned, are nevertheless of a 
somewhat undefined character. Now, the rupture of such 
relations is generally followed by extraordinary hostility. 
Such is the nature of all domestic feuds—civil wars — which 
are proverbial for their ferocity. One reason for this is, that, 
as there is no exact measure of the mutual pre-existing obli- 
gations, and of course none of the extent of wrong done, each 
party makes an exaggerated estimate in his own favor, for 
which no authoritative correction can be found. There 
remains, then, only an appeal to vague public opinion, never 
ending, attended by perpetual jealousy and anxiety, and 
leading to misconstruction and misrepresentation. Besides, 
the loss of kindly dispositions rarely stops in apathy, but, 
rather, is quickly transformed into the opposite emotions. 
There is all the violence of a recoil, the force of the ebb pro- 
portionate to the flood. The bitterness of friends, when they 
guarrel, is an every day instance. For the most part, neither 
can make the matter intelligible to any one else, and each is 
apt to rely for final victory upon degrading the other by com- 
plaint and crimination. Between them, charity is deeply 
wounded, more deeply than in the case of those who before 
had been strangers to each other. The most melancholy 
exhibition of such a state of things is in the ruptured relation 
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of husband and wife; the bitterness which follows is noto- 
rious. When once the conjugal affection, with its train of 
instinctive duties, is annihilated, it is succeeded by a state of 
animosity which it is fearful to contemplate. Now, the appli- 
cation is this: England, in the beginning, charged us with 
ingratitude, disobedience, filial impiety, and, worse than all, 
inferiority, and undertook, not to make war upon us, but to 
chastise us and (as the phrase seems to have been) “ to bring 
us to reason.” We charged England with tyranny, want of 
parental regard, and arrogance, and asserted that we were 
in all respects her superior. These are charges which are 
calculated to keep alive the quarrel, even after the war was 
ended, because they were charges which have never been 
settled and never can be. Thus there has been too much 
disposition on each side to continue the appeal to mankind in 
general, by forcing offensive comparisons, each nation seek- 
ing satisfaction in exalting itself and depreciating its adver- 
sary.* 

Unfriendly feeling in America towards England has been 
engendered in other ways, which remain to be considered. 
One of these reasons is complex, as resulting from the entan- 
glement of foreign politics with our domestic politics. When 
the revolutionary movement in France in the latter part of the 
last century began, it was natural that a deep interest should 
be awakened in America; indeed, there was a sympathy 
throughout the world, wherever the thought of freedom had 
a home, — “ the whole earth the beauty wore of promise.” 
Every thing was bright with the glow of expectation, — glit- 
tering with the radiance of hope. It was a period of high- 
wrought enthusiasm, which was scarce withstood by even 
sluggish temperaments; and when it is remembered that on 
this side the Atlantic there was the susceptibility of national 
youth, of independence, and of popular gratitude to France 
for her alliance in our years of revolutionary need, it is no 


* Even as amiable a man as the poet Cowper, — a whig in politics, — in one of 
his sombre letters to his friend John Newton, written just after the treaty by which 
Great Britain acknowledged the independence of the United States, seems to 
soothe his fresh vexation at that event with this notion of inferiority. “ As to the 
Americans, perhaps I do not forgive them as I ought; perhaps I shall always 
think of them with some resentment as the destroyers — intentionally the destroy- 
ers of this country. They have pushed that point farther than the house of Bour- 
bon could have carried it in half'a century. I may be prejudiced against them, 
but I do not think them equal to the task of establishing an empire. Great men 
are necessary for such a purpose; and their great men, I believe, are yet unborn.” 
— Southey’s Cowper's Works, iv., 257. 
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wonder there was an eagerness here to hail the first motions 
of political change in the French monarchy. Our own revo- 
lution had but recently closed, happily and tranquilly, because 
it had been controlled by the spirit of law, and it was a joy- 
ful thing to think that our example should help to rouse the 
human heart from its torpor under the ancient dynasties of 
Europe. Humanity was gladdened at beholding a people 
who, for many, very many years, had been trodden down in 
the dust by tyranny in every shape and combination— 
monarchal, military, and aristocratic — suddenly starting 
up to claim their own again. How could it be otherwise but 
that men, the wide world over, should rejoice to see their 
fellow human beings who, for a weary length of time, had 
been treated as worthless, except for the bloody uses of 
military power, or for the worst lusts of a dissolute aristocracy, 
now happy with at least the hope of better days! What 
Christian heart did not rightly exult, when by the avenging 
hand of an exasperated, long-suffering people, the light of 
heaven was suffered to shine into the broken arches of the 
strongholds of despotism —- when 





“the dread Bastile, 
With all the chambers in its horrid towers, 

Fell to the ground; by violence o’erthrown 

Of indignation; and with shouts that drowned 
The crash it made in falling.’’* 


In a short space of time it became unhappily too evident that 
French liberty was a widely different thing trom American 
liberty or British liberty. ‘The popular will in France was 
confederate with that which the popular will of our ancestry 
never held companionship with — infidelity, and blasphemy, 
and atheism, and therefore the sun of freedom, which had 
risen with so dazzling a dawn, looked luridly from a misty 
and unwholesome sky. The worst of Egypt’s plagues were 
on that self-afflicted land—the plague of vermin, the 
plague of darkness, and the plague of blood. 

That the early promise of the French revolution was wholly 
forfeited, was as plain as the catalogue of revolutionary 
enormities could make it. But the sympathy of party enthu- 
siasm is not apt to pause in its career. When wise and duti- 
ful friends of genuine freedom raised a warning voice in this 


* The Excursion. 
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country, as Edmund Burke had done in England, it was 
unheeded by the deaf ear of faction; and the bitter tongue 
of faction was ready to stigmatize the warning words as 
treasonable to the cause of popular rights. Nay more, when 
France, in the frenzy of political regeneration, entered on her 
crusade against the establishments of Europe, compassing 
sea and land to make one proselyte, and when England, 
gathering up her national antipathy of many hundred years’ 
duration, stood the chief adversary of her ancient continental 
rival, and at the same time the champion of time-honored 
institutions, —then, if popular enthusiasm had swayed the 
councils of our government, the nation might have been pre- 
cipitated into an incongruous alliance with French Jacobin- 
ism, and an unnatural hostility against British loyalty. 
American politics were harshly mingled with European poli- 
tics ; there was a French party and a British party, the latter 
indeed having an existence only as the phantom of factious 
suspicion. 

The Gallican spirit was made an element of democracy, 
and hatred to England became with many almost a test of 
staunch American feeling. British influence was the party 
slander of the times, — servility to Britain, the accusation 
which was most easily believed ; and the changes were rung 
upon these prejudices so long, that a confused notion seemed 
to have gained currency, that a man was a good American 
citizen, just in proportion as he was repugnant to British laws, 
to British manners, and to British men. In 1798, Washing- 
ton, at Mount Vernon, writing to Lafayette, in France, tells 
him in a strain of that manly sincerity, that single-hearted 
simplicity of purpose, which distinguish all his writings : 

“Tt has been the policy of France, and that of the oppo- 
sition party among ourselves, to inculcate a belief that all 
those who have exerted themselves to keep this country in 
peace, did it from an overweening attachment to Great 
Britain. But it is a solemn truth, and you may count upon 
it, that it is void of foundation, and propagated for no other 
purpose than to excite popular clamor against those whose 
aim was peace, and whom they wished out of their way. 
. . . «+ The friends of government, who are anxious to 
maintain its neutrality, and to preserve the country in peace, 
and adopt measures to secure these objects, are charged as 
being monarchists, aristocrats—as acting under British 
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influence, and being directed by her counsels, or as being 
her pensioners.’’* 

We refer to these matters, and this authority, to show how 
animosity against Great Britain was made an element of 
party spirit. It does not come within the scope of our present 
subject to do more than remark, that, in all Washington’s 
matchless career, there is no more sublime demonstration of 
his wisdom and magnanimity than the fortitude with which, 
trusting to the quiet good sense of the people, he withstood 
the fierce zeal of infatuated factions. If it were desirable to 
disinter such corruption from the oblivion of the grave, spe- 
cimens of the excesses of the party virulence of those days, 
uttered against the integrity of Washington, might ‘be cited, 
the mere quotation of which would raise a cry of shame after 
a lapse of fifty years. It is to our purpose to remark, how 
strange a state of popular feeling it was, when foreign politics 
formed so large an element of it; when public men and mea- 
sures were judged by such literally outlandish standards. 
The great work, for the achievement of which Washington 
was clearly the instrument of Providence, — clearly to the 
sense of even the feeblest faith,— was not consummated, till 
by precept and example he taught his countrymen the duty of 
keeping their hearts pure from foreign passions and preju- 
dices. A war of independence is but half waged, the battle 
half fought, the victory half won, if moral dependence lasts 
after political dependence has ceased; if we continue look- 
ing abroad in any direction, when we should be looking at 
home ; meddling in the concerns of other nations, when we 
should be minding our own. 

_ The propensity to active sympathy in foreign politics con- 
tinued to manifest itself during another great era of European 
history. The period of the Bonaparte dynasty was not with- 
out an influence on public sentiment in this country, and just 
in proportion to admiration of the genius of Napoleon was the 
unfriendly feeling to that power which was his great adver- 
sary. It is not pertinent to our present subject to consider 
the wonderous career of the French emperor, further than in 
its bearing on the tone of American feeling towards Eng- 
land. In many minds a disposition prevailed, and even at 
the present day it may be met with, to regard that career 
with applause, increased, no doubt, by the fact, that at one 


* Sparks’s “ Writings of Washington,” xi., 376. 
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time, while one part of the armies of Great Britain was 
warring against him, another portion was engaged in hosti- 
lities against this country. But now, looking back from 
calmer and clearer times, what is there, which Americanism, 
or republicanism, or humanity, can find in the story of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, fit for lawful admiration? There is, 
indeed, a weakness in human nature, which causes us to 
gaze, and, gazing, to admire the display of power — mere power 
in any form — the energy of even despotism, and still more of 
military lust.* That such fascination existed in this country 
need not surprise any one, when it is remembered that it pre- 
vailed, perhaps to an equal extent, even in Great Britain. 
The party and periodical literature of those years show that 
such a feeling gained ground in many quarters, and it is an 
eminent English author, who indignantly speaks of “ a class 
of persons, whose besotted admiration of Bonaparte is the 
most melancholy evidence of degradation in British feeling 
and intellect which the times have furnished.” But it was a 
delusion that could not last, for 


“ Never may from our souls one truth depart — 
That an accursed thing it is to gaze 
On prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye.” 


We cannot dismiss this historical consideration of our sub- 
ject, without a few words more ; without asking, what more 
incongruous, unnatural element could be found in an Ameri- 
can breast, than this fond admiration of him, who by his 
sword swayed the destinies of Europe for a time? What did 
the cause of freedom gain at his hands — what the cause of 
the people — what the cause of humanity — or rather, what 
did not they all suffer? Why should a republican rejoice, 
when an ancient government, even a tyranny, was over- 
thrown, if it was demolished only to make room for the found - 
ations of a new and more odious despotism? Who could 
trust the sincerity, nay, who could doubt the selfishness of 
him who, proclaiming frecdom to the nations of the world, 


* This frailty of human nature has been fitly called “ the fascination of force— 
that which causes men to sit with eyes fixed upon the sight of suffering, when 
suffering is well borne; flock to see a murderer or witness an execution; measure 
greatness of mind by greatness of crime, after the present fashion of our nauseous 
novel-writers ;— any thing for the sight of power — a power greater than our 
own.” See that very remarkable volume, Professor Sewell’s “ Christian Mo- 
rals,” the most important contribution to ethical philosophy, we are inclined to 
think, since the writings of Bishop Butler. 
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degraded them wherever his power reached, to a kind of co- 
lonial vassalage, by setting up his own kinsmen and brothers 
to rule over them! In the darkest years of Spanish history, 
for instance, it may be doubted whether that hapless kingdom 
was ever sunk lower — whether the nation’s heart was ever 
so hollow of all that quickens the pulse of a nation’s life, as 
when for a short time a king was given to them, when the 
armed hand of Napoleon bade them bow down to the new- 
made majesty of a stranger—a Bonaparte, that amiable gen- 
tleman, who afterwards was quietly, and unostentatiously 
domesticated among us. Surely republican sympathies were 
strangely perverted, when they were suffered toturn to the sol- 
dier who swept away the only trace of European republican- 
ism lingering in the mountains of Switzerland, — to him who 
knew no law but his own unchastened will, and the whole 
purport of whose empire, so far as lawless force owns any defi- 
nite purpose, was to erect a military despotism, and thus, of 
necessity, to degrade and brutalize mankind. Surely, too, it 
was a strange thing for any countryman of Washington, to 
suffer such fascination to possess him, to be dazzled by the 
spectacle of greatness so destitute of moral greatness, of glory 
at variance with true glory. The most instructive lesson, in 
many respects, which modern history teaches, is the contrast 
between him of America and him of France. When, to take 
only a single point of this contrast, when the ill-clad remnant 
of the American army was huddling together in the wretched 
winter-quarters of the Valley Forge, where was their chief? 
Clinging to his fellow-soldiers, cheering them and suffering 
with them, holding together the fragments of an army, in spite 
of the discontent and reproaches of those in authority who 
opposed his policy, by his presence and participation in the 
gloomy fortunes of those who obeyed him. When winter 
smote the armed hosts of France, where was that chief, and 
where his devoted legions? He, whose reproach was never 
the want of physical courage, the foremost in the flight ; they 
abandoned, forsaken as victims to the avenging Cossack’s 
spear, or the fiercer fury of famine and a Siberian winter — 
the instruments of his ambition left to perish pitiably upon 
‘‘the snowy plains of frozen Muscovy.” 

It is easy to understand how commiseration for the disas- 
trous destiny of Napoleon might find place in an American 
heart, and indeed, we might discover some justification of 
the sentiment of admiration which lingers in the hearts of 

NO. XX.—VOL. X. 50 
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some when they contemplate his careér, if that career had 
closed with any thing of heroic self-devotion, if the last des- 
perate hours had been redeemed by one act of magnanimity. 
It would be folly to question the physical fearlessness of the 
great warrior of France; but it is not folly to show how the 
selfishness of tyranny is a disease, which, sooner or later, 
must “eat the heart out of its own humanity.” We 
do not pretend to know in what spot the tactics of military 
seience required the commander to be, but this any one may 
know, that if, when the last stake of his fortune was thrown, 
when the imperial guard made the dauntless charge, which 
was the closing struggle in the battle of Waterloo ; if, instead 
of pausing only to witness the bloody havoc of the last reserve 
of his devoted soldiery, and then speeding away from them, 
he had joined his fate with theirs, fighting with them, dying 
with them, there would have been something noble in such 
an ending; a ray of genuine glory would have burst forth, as 
his star was setting on that field of blood — there would have 
been something which the good and the just and the geucrous 
of other lands, might have looked at with admiration. 

We have spoken more at length than we at first intended, 
of the American sentiment towards the Emperor of France, 
or rather of what was the sentiment at a former time, in many 
minds—though by no means universally — because we con- 
ceive that it contributed in no small degree, to foster, wher- 
ever it was entertained, a proportionate amount of adverse 
feeling to England. 

Having now endeavored to dispose of considerations of an 
historical nature, it remains to examine those causes of a 
social nature which have not unfrequently engendered a feel- 
ing of irritation against the British people. Girt round by 
the ocean, separated from other nations, the Briton is apt to 
be znsular in his feelings and opinions and manners. He is dis- 
tinguished by an insular reserve and haughtiness, which often 
wound the self-esteem of other nations. Dwelling in his nar- 
row island-home, his patriotism becomes not only intense, but 
sometimes exclusive of the kindly feelings which grow out of 
other national relations. From that small island, Britain has 
sent forth her power into all the regions of the earth, so that, 
as the light of each day’s sun is unfolded over one continent 
after another, the red-cross flag is-unfurled to wave over one 
after another of her imperial colonies. The possession of 
power brings with it the temptation to make it known, felt, 
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and feared ; and hence comes the arrogance of strength, the 
pride of empire, which may perhaps explain without justify- 
ing the belligerent temper of Britain, and the frequent high- 
handed character of her policy. 

The time has been when that authoritative policy was 
exercised on us, as if England could not realize that her sturdy 
trans-atlantic sons had burst from their leading-strings. We 
have no desire to revive a recollection of past grievances — 
to open old wounds, — but in discussing our present subject 
with, as far as lies in our power, the dispassionate spirit of 
history, we cannot but remember that the belligerent temper 
of Great Britain was actively offensive to the United States 
by various and repeated infringements on our neutral rights. 
The general current of British admiralty jurisprudence was 
contrary to the course of civilization, because it enlarged the 
sphere of belligerent claims, and narrowed that of the neu- 
tral; the demeanor of her naval authorities was often over- 
bearing and insolent, and when extreme wrong was done, for 
which no pretext of justification could be devised, the ac- 
knowledgment of the injury, and the reparation, came slowly 
and reluctantly, and only in reply to continued and earnest 
remonstrance. As far back as 1795, President Washington 
complains indignantly of such injurious and irritating policy 
of a nation with whom we were at peace — the abuse of the 
right of searchsimpressment, and the wholesale condemnation 
of ships and cargoes by the admiralty courts in Bermuda 
and the West Indies. We were long suffering, whether from 
a distrust of our ability to cope with so formidable a mari- 
time power, or from other motives, we need not now inquire, 
even were it easy to ascertain. During a series of years 
our commerce was violated, and the decks of our merchant- 
ships trespassed on for the purpose of impressment of sea- 
men, that obnoxious stretch of power which it became 
necessary at length to resist with war. This power has never 
been formally disclaimed by Great Britain, but of this omis- 
sion we are not disposed to speak with complaint or regret, 
for the simple reason that we cannot allow ourselves to doubt 
that the matter is really and definitively adjusted ina manner 
quite as effectual and satisfactory as if by the authoritative 
action of diplomatists or counsellors of state. We do not 
regard it as coming within the range of probability that the 
British government would again be disposed to re-assert that 
controverted power. Certainly there could not be again the 
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years of patient endurance under the wrong which the 
United States once showed before resorting to belligerent 
resistance. 

We have intentionally forborne from any discussion of the 
special subjects in dispute at present between the United 
States and Great Britain, and wish only to remark, respecting 
one of them, the visitation of American ships in the African 
seas for the purpose of suppressing the slave-trade, that the 
tight of search, (as a war night universally admitted,) having 
been formerly unduly enlarged so as to become identified with 
impressment, is apt to be regarded, in popular opinion, with 
somewhat of jealousy and irritation. Careful negotiation 
must abstract the real question from all such extrinsic and 
accidental influences, which are only calculated to involve 
and embarrass it. Unless thus entangled, or irrationally 
associated with the inflammable topic of abolition, there surely 
need be no difficulty in settling at least this question, readily 
and satisfactorily. Contemporaneously with Great Britain 
did the United States set the seal of national condemnation 
on the African slave-trade, having also declared it piracy, 
and now we ought not only to forbear placing any obstacle 
in the way of suppressing the traffic, but to contribute our 
part actively to promote the achievement of that duty of 
national humanity. 

In the relation between England and America there is also 
this peculiarity, which distinguishes it from the relation 
between any other nations — that there is so much of inevi- 
table community between us, caused by identity of language 
and literature, of law and of many fundamental principles of 
government, that there arises an unwonted susceptibility on 
all points in which we differ from each other. An American 
visits England, and for the first time he beholds the pageantry 
of kings and queens, royalty with its trappings, the pride and 
luxury of a wealthy aristocracy, sharp divisions of society, 
separating the commoner from the noble, a complex system 
of conventional rules in social life, a servility of manner in 
the tradesfolk and laboring classes,* and a deplorable amount 
of helpless, hopeless pauperism. In this there may be much 


* The writer of the truly critical and philosophical article on Mr. Wordsworth’s 
Sonnets in the last Quarterly Review, (December, 1841,) alludesto the self-humili- 
ating obsequiousness of the London tradesman as a matter he is almost unwilling 
to speak on — “ manners tinctured with a courtesy which is not independent — 
showing a will enslaved —a heart venal— noisy at the hustings for liberty, but 
having no better notion of it than protection from a tax.” 
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to sadden a republican’s heart — the sound of the English 
language in his ears —and still more, if he meets it in a cer- 
tain temper, to fret and irritate him. On the other hand, an 
Englishman visits the United States, and finds a new condition 
of social order, civil liberty expanded, enlarged political 
immunities ; in a word, more of democracy than he had ever 
seen before, and in deep relief he sees the institution of slavery 
within our borders. He, too, beholds much that may startle, 
and alarm, and displease him. ‘Thus it is that in each, the 
American and the Briton, the unconscious sense of affinity is 
shocked by the differences that are met with. The harmony 
of relationship which is felt in many respects, and which no 
time or change can do away with, is the more disturbed by 
any discords. Hence arises a feeling of repulsion, each being 
intolerant of the other, the one seeing in a monarchy nothing 
but oppression, the other seeing in a republic nothing but 
anarchy and the lawlessness of absolute democracy. 

The state of antipathy is aggravated often by a meddling 
spirit of interference, a temper of harsh censoriousness, espe- 
cially manifested by those who are the least worthy represen- 
tatives of the feelings and opinions of the two nations, and 
the least competent to make wise and charitable allowances ; 
on the one hand, the captious, ill-natured British travellers, 
who from time to time have been among us, and on the other, 
those superficial, self-sufficient observers, who would not hesi- 
tate, had they their will, to cast down the ancient British 
Church, and with rash hand straightway to rough-cast with 
radicalism Britain’s political constitution, the foundations of 
which were laid at least a thousand years ago. The irritable 
resentment shown by us against the tourists who have spoken 
offensively of American institutions and manners, gave them 
their chief notoriety — infinitely more consequence than they 
ever deserved ; and, on the other side, it must be admitted 
that our countrymen expend the fervor of their republicanism 
in an unworthy manner, when, as is not very uncommon, they 
vent it in indignant denunciations of such matters as the pomp 
of the royal household, or the magnificent expenditure of the 
queen’s nursery, or any other of the costly ornaments of a 
monarchy — fit themes for the ribald license of the radical 
press of London. 

With respect to the British tourists in America, by whom 
some ill-will has certainly been engendered between the 
people of the two nations, we really cannot at the present 
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day bring ourselves to attach more importance than a very 
few words. Those travels have been written by some shrewd 
men, and some shrewd masculine women. They wrote their 
books and soid them, and in this, their chief object was 
accomplished. But which of their works has any permanent 
value, or would be relied upon, even in England, Ireland, or 
Scotland, as authority? Of all those writers — and the cata- 
logue is a longer one than we need be at the pains of now 
rehearsing — there was not one who was qualified to speak 
of our institutions and society with that calm and Christian 
philosophy which alone can raise a man to a point of vision 
above the mists of selfishness and prejudice. Turning away 
from such judges, we have very little doubt that a truer 
expression of British feeling towards America might be 
sought, were there occasion to seek it, from those tourists 
who have forborne to write a book, feeling how presumptu- 
ous it is for any one to speed through a strange land, with 
rail-road swiftness, and then, with more than rail-road swift- 
ness, to leap at a thousand conclusions to fill an arrogant 
and self-sufficient volume with. We can hardly say 
in which form this arrogance and self-sufficiency is most 
offensive —whether in the crabbed censoriouness of such men 
as Hall and Hamilton, or in the patronizing, tutorial friendship 
of Buckingham and Combe. In the case of the latter gentle- 
man, we are disposed to make some allowance for the influ- 
ence of his especial subject of study, for what but a self- 
satisfied dogmatism could result from the habit of judging 
character, moral as well as intellectual, by taking a measure- 
ment, either by sight or manipulation, of the various districts 
of the head, and then arrogating to such a process of investi- 
gation the dignity of philosophy ? — 


Philosopher! One all eyes, 
A fingering slave. 


After making this allowance, we cannot forbear remarking 
that, although the two things are very different, the gross 
extravagances of Mrs. Trollope hardly transcend the solemn 
absurdity of the phrenologist’s valedictory address to his 
republican pupils, wherein he so affectionately admonishes 
them in selecting their public administrators, to look out for 
“ men of high temperaments, large brains, and large lungs,” 
or “with large anterior lobes of the brain,” etc., etc., and to 
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‘‘ shun individuals whose heads are developed chiefly in 
the basilar region.” 

We are reminded of a new mode of intercourse which has 
been introduced within a year or two past, and on which, as 
it is likely to increase, we desire to say a few words. Our 
cities are visited by British lecturers ; from England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, have these itinerants come among us. 
Now, there can be no more honorable employment than the 
propagation of truth, in any of its forms, amid the various 
divisions of the great human family ; the man who goes forth 
on such a mission into any region of the earth, does so in the 
spirit of a benefactor of his race. Nor do we mean to insin- 
uate that the man of science or letters is not most legitimately 
entitled to substantial pecuniary compensation for his labors, 
whenever and wherever it may with propriety be earned. 
But when the money-making motive is the primary and pre- 
dominant impulse — when the learned man betrays the mer- 
cenary spirit—when bargaining, and huckstering, and 
haggling for the numbers of a class, and such matters, he lets 
it be seen that the knowledge which is to go from him is his 
second aim, and the money that is to come to him is his first 
aim, he subjects himself, and what is of far more consequence, 
his cause to reproach. It cannot be but that science must 
suffer in public esteem by such peddling operations.. When 
the scientific wares are thus carried about in a pack, to be 
unstrapped and displayed only where a market or a customer 
may be found, what line of distinction is there to separate 
such itinerant doctors and professors and ex-members of 
parliament from the travelling showman, or the proprietor of 
portable wax-works? We express ourselves earnestly and 
strongly on this subject, not because we desire to check or 
discourage the public intercourse of foreign men of science 
with our communities, but because we are solicitous to dis- 
countenance such practices as must necessarily disgust the 
worthy philosopher. We are in danger of being overrun by 
the refuse of foreign lecturers, unless we show ourselves able 
to discriminate between them — the mercenary—the men- 
dicants for a class, and on the other hand those who visit 
our shores with honorable and ‘purer motives, to whom is 
due a welcome not only cordial, but such as to guard them 
from the mortification of being identified with the former. 

More than this may be incumbent upon us. A man of 
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science in England —of considerable ability — of very con- 
siderable notoriety as an author and editor —of mature age, 
becomes suddenly an outcast from all reputable associations by 
flagrant criminality—by a breach of the laws of both man and 
God — by transgression of that command in the Decalogue, 
the sanctity of which is the safeguard of domestic purity and 
happiness, and the violation of which would plunge civilized 
society down into the brutal lust and depravity of barbaric 

lygamy. He flees here as our criminals take refuge in 
England and France, and were he a wretched penitent, soli- 
tary in the midst of society, we would willingly regard such 
solitude as a sacred thing, to be visited with somewhat of com- 
miseration and charity, rather than wounded with judgment. 
But it is not so; the case on which we feel called to make 
some strictures is, from the very nature of it, a career of con- 
tinued criminality. More than this, it is guilt with all its 
effrontery, manifest in the audacity with which this criminal 
proclaims himself a public lecturer on science to the inha- 
bitants of each of our large cities. In any point of view, 
whether of morals, or science, or the social intercourse of the 
two nations, such a proceeding is injurious. That this land 
should be a place of refuge for such a fugitive from the moral 
reprobation of his own country, is a matter which we may 
regret but have no means of preventing, and we can regard 
it only as an indignity to the moral sense of the people, 
when the party in question ventures to bring himself into 
public view. What a spectacle is thus presented — a man, 
whose name has gone wherever the English language is read, 
by virtue of his editorial relation, in conjunction with some of the 
most honored names in the science and literature of Great Bri- 
tain—Herschel, Powell, and Phillips, and Scott, and Southey, 
Moore, and Thirlwall, and others — such a one alienated by 
his profligacy from such associations, but still presuming to 
exercise the function of a public instructor, in the new 
relation of an engagement to the manager of a theatre! 
What a degradation of the scientific profession is this, when 
the inevitable association suggested by the presence of the 
lecturer must be his unparalleled immorality, when he is 
found resorting to the wretched artifices of stage manage- 
ment, and when he may be seen with his astronomical dia- 
grams and steam-engine models, treading the same boards, 
where but recently were seen the corrupting exhibitions of an 
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opera dancer.* This bold measure has been ventured on, 
from the knowledge that in every populous city may be found 
many persons —the inconsiderate, the wrong-judging, the 
unprincipled — who will not see and cannot be brought to 
believe, that they are bringing reproach upon the moral senti- 
ment of their community, and confounding the distinctions 
between right and wrong, when they give any countenance 
to such acase. Besides, there are others who, at the sacri- 
fice of their self-respect, are led by a kind of fascination — 
the fascination of crime —to go out of their way to look at 
one who is notorious for any thing, even guilt, and again, some, 
perhaps, to whom usual theatrical exhibitions being prohibited, 
a temptation is presented of getting a sight of the glare of the 
inside of a theatre under pretext of scientific study. The 
course of treatment dictated by every principle of propriety, 
is absolute forbearance from every thing which could be 
construed into encouragement of iniquity so flagrant and 
so notorious, and any other course we feel entitled most 
explicitly to disclaim as not representing the moral opinion or 
feeling of our cities. But enough, and perhaps more than 
enough, of this subject. 

It gives us sincere pleasure to turn to another and very 
different case, which fortunately presents at this time a strong 
contrast, showing how this scientific intercourse may be con- 
ducted in a manner every way satisfactory to both parties. 
An English gentleman, not only distinguished as a man of 
science and an author, but rendering himself acceptable as 
well by unimpeachable private character as by the unassum- 
ing manners of genuine worth, is at once enjoying appropriate 
hospitalities and giving opportunities to his American friends 
of listening to oral instruction in that department of philoso- 
phy in which he has acquired so just a reputation. We need 
scarcely add that allusion is meant to the lectures which 
have been delivered in Boston and Philadelphia by one of the 
most eminent living geologists, Mr. Lyell, and we make this 
special reference to them for the purpose of giving aninstance 
to show how this intercourse between the two countries may 
be cultivated on the most honorable footing, the presence of 


* While this number is printing, we have seen at the corners of the streets a 
play-bill announcing in huge letters these scientific lectures, and in close conjunc- 
tion on the same bill the entertainments of the succeeding evening, for Mr. Some- 
body’s benefit — a farce of ‘‘ Othello Travestie,” and a new piece entitled, “A 

ame sor 
Lady and Gentleman in Difficulties” ! 
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a foreign lecturer not being obtruded ona strange community, 
nor identified with any of the unworthy devices of mere 
mercenary motive, but invited, and welcomed, and acknow- 
ledged, not only with kind feelings resulting from the inter- 
course, but also with just and appropriate remuneration. 
With respect to the general class of travellers by whom 
the social intercourse between England and the United States 
jis maintained, it may well be doubted whether that class is 
likely to comprehend many of those who are well qualified 
to arrive at judicious conclusions respecting the institutions 
and manners of a foreign country. A wise and competent 
traveller is indeed a rare character. Experience is needed, 
and intelligence, highly disciplined habits, not only of obser- 
vation but of discrimination; and more, perhaps, than all, 
candor and charity. In truth, the chances are many that, 
except upon physical subjects, a book of travels will be at 
best only a superficial production ; in the range of moral and 
political observation, little more than a collection of shrewd 
guesses. No British traveller has written of America in a 
manner that could command more than an ephemeral con- 
sideration. In the absence of such authority, it is worthy of 
reflection—and a pleasant thing, too, to notice—that no British 
writer, in the first rank of authorship, has deliberately record- 
ed opinions or sentiments respecting this country which we 
could rationally resent as offensive. The obnoxious matter 
has come from a different and a lower region —narrow- 
minded and intemperate political partizans — irresponsible 
contributors to magazines and ,reviews— and scribblers in 
gazettes. But on the pages of Scott and Coleridge, Words- 
worth and Southey, and John Wilson ;* no matter what may 
be their British politics, there is a current of kiadly feeling 
towards the kindred race in America. If such men had 
visited our shores, they would have been welcomed, not with 
suspicious distrust, but with open hearts —the instinctive 


* We venture to include the name of the editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, not- 
withstanding a recent offensive article: because we have understood on good au- 
thority that Professor Wilson asserts it as a matter of pride with him, never to 
have penned an unkind sentence on the subject of America; many kind ones he 
certainly has written; and again we are inclined to believe that his editorship 
of a magazine, noted for the very great inequality of its papers, is too loose a 
connection to create responsibility for such an article, which, besides its other 
faults, is too stupid to have received his direct sanction ; it appears to have been 
written by some Scotch Rip Van Winkle, partially recovering his senses after a 
long sleep, which must have begun somewhere about the year 1775. 
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evidence of our confidence that we should receive at their 
hands fair dealing— candid opinions, which need not wound 
a vigorous and manly nationality. 

While we are writing, the literary sympathy between 
Great Britain and the United States is making itself espe- 
cially manifest on the occasion of the visit of a popular 
British novelist— the most successful writer of fiction now 
living. This is the first opportunity which has occurred for 
the expression of feeling towards an author who has attained 
so remarkable a popularity, and the acclamation which has 
welcomed Mr. Dickens is no more than an appropriate tribute 
from us to one whose genius has been emphatically dedicated 
to the cause of the people —cherishing their virtues, their 
fellow-feelings, and their domestic affections, giving a dignity 
and grace to the homeliness of lowly life; and, in a word, 
shedding light upon that side of human nature which the 
eye of the world is least apt to shine upon. This is true 
service to the cause of the people, as distinguished from the 
mere populace or a mob, with all their passions, and follies, 
and frailties, and thus esteeming the moral and popular ten- 
dency of this gentleman’s productions, it is enough for us to 
feel assured that his welcome is most cordial, spontaneous 
and sincere, and we are content to leave to the captious and 
querulous the detection of such excesses as may naturally be 
expected occasionally to display themselves in attendance on 
such demonstrations of popular enthusiasm. Certain are we 
that the guest himself will not be able to look upon extrava- 
gances of kindness otherwise than with an eye of good 
nature. 

A single remark more on the social intercourse between the 
two nations;—there has been, unfortunately, much in it 
adverse to good feeling on each side. The Briton has come 
here too often with no other purpose than to let loose his pre- 
judices to browse upon the land, and then to carry them home 
again in prime condition for the market of Paternoster Row. 
The American, on the other hand, we are grieved to say so, 
has gone into British society and made records of conversa- 
tions and incidents of unrestrained social life, for the purpose 
of making them public in print, in violation of that trust which 
good breeding always recognises but never proclaims or 
exacts. Great injury has thus been done to those who come 
after in a better spirit and with no covert or ulterior inten- 
tions. The visiter to each country has becpme an object of 
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distrust and uncomfortable suspicion, hurtful to both parties. 
Against their will, (to vary slightly the old poet’s line,) people 
have been brought to look on the traveller as 


The smiler with the “ booke” under the cloke. 


To resume the consideration of a suggestion in a previous 
paragraph ; the spirit of interference, a strange compound of 
sympathy and antipathy, is apt to go farther than theoretical 
comment on a foreign government, and to play an idle mas- 
querade in the various disguises of a spurious philanthropy 
and of a mock love of liberty. Thus, the excitable temper 
of a border population, fomented by the appliances of 
Canadian refugees, was wrought into active sympathy with a 
provincial revolt, which we need not now characterize further 
than by saying that if there was folly enough to attempt it, 
there certainly was not manliness enough toachieve it. And 
is it not a sad thing to think of any of our countrymen having 
been so deluded by the machinations of foreigners, into acts 
of foreign lawlessness, as to incur the penalty of banishment 
to Britain’s convict colony under such circumstances, that 
a sense of truth and law constrains us as a nation, to acquiesce 
in the justice of their punishment? We should reverse the 
circumstances, and reflect how sensitive, how justly sensitive 
we are to all foreign interference in our domestic policy. In 
all such matters, it would well become every right-minded 
American to turn with dutiful docility to the wisdom of 
Washington —that simple, manly, honest, upright wisdom, 
so plain in these few words, and so instructive alike to govern- 
ments and individuals. ‘My politics are plain and simple. 
I think every nation has a right to establish that form of 
government, under which it conceives it may live most 
happy, provided it infracts no right, or is not dangerous to 
others ; and that no governments ought to interfere with the 
internal concerns of another, except for the security of what 
is due to themselves.”* This isthe plain rule of both what 


* Sparks’s “ Writings of Washington,” vol. xi., p. 382. In quoting from this 
most valuable and voluminous of Mr. Sparks’s editorial labors, we cannot forbear 
throwing out the suggestion that a comprehensive selection filling one large-sized 
volume, would be very important in giving increased circulation to the writings 
of Washington, which in their present form are beyond the reach of many 
persons. We know of no work with which it would be more desirable to 
familiarize the American mind. How comprehensive such a compilation might 
be made, is shown in the single (thousand-paged) volume of Selections by Col. 
Gurwood, from the twelve volumes of the Despatches and General Orders of the 
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we ought to do to other nations, and what we have a right to 
expect from them, — the prime principle of American diplo- 
macy —a law for the nation and for every man and woman 
belonging to it. Taking the wisdom of Washington for 
authority, we can tolerate no pretext for the interference of 
any foreigner in such a question of our domestic policy, be 
its merits what they may, as “abolition.” But the principle 
is a poor one which will not work both ways, and as it would 
be a mean-spirited timidity to shrink from the application of 
it, we are bound to put also this question, what right has any 
American, native-born or naturalized, to meddle with such a 
question as “ Irish repeal ?’’* 

It is worth while to notice that an extraneous influence is 
perpetually infusing itself into our public opinion. There is 
a good deal of what we may call imported feeling, which 
does not always assimilate itself quite as readily as it should 
with the native feelings of the country. The policy of our 
laws is largely liberal to foreigners, and the crowded existence 
in the old world is constantly finding vent in a tide of migra- 
tion to the open spaces of our new territory. The condition 
of a large portion of the population in Ireland causes, as is 
well known, the emigrants from that part of the British em- 


Duke of Wellington, —the same number of volumes as the Washington 
Papers. 

- Since this number has been put to press, we have seen some account of a sort 
of national convention of Irish repeal associations assembled in a neighboring 
city, and of all days in the year to choose for such a celebration, upon Washing- 
ton’s birth-day. The fifth of November (the gunpowder treason anniver- 
sary) would have been about as appropriate as the twenty-second of February. 
Indeed, in this as well as other respects, the affair seems to have been quite 
Hibernian — its finale being an explosion of three cheers in honor of the Irish 
agitator, the aptness of which tribute was peculiarly felicitous, considering the 
notoriety of the fact, that O‘Connell’s tongue has not withheld its foulness from 
the memory of him to whom, not only in America, but wherever Americans are 
gathered together in distant lands, that day is consecrated. What an instructive 
specimen is this, of the natural results of such meddlesomeness— the man of the 
day made obsolete, and in the empty niche a new saint set up—the vulgar and 
unprincipled demagogue, who on public occasions has reviled Washington as the 
Virginia slave-holder! 

This convention, as we believe it was styled, appears to have been composed 
of Irishmen, some naturalized and some not so, we presume, and it is mortifying 
to add, of some Americans, and doubtless will assume very magnificent and 
portentous dimensions, when the report of the proceedings reaches O‘Connell’s 
hands. Whether, as is customary on celebrations of that day, the “ Farewell 
Address” was read, we have not inquired: the admonitions init on the subject of 
foreign prejudices and predilections would have been perhaps offensively 
appropriate. If read tosuch an assembly by an American, the rebuke in the 
words of Washington must surely have given some compunctions of shame. If 
read by an Irishman — enunciated with a rich Hibernian tone — we can hardly 
imagine a scene more ludicrous, 
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pire to crowd to our shores in the greatest numbers. They 
bring with them their Irish feelings towards England, and 
certainly it is a quarter in which much love has never been 
lost. We have not the least disposition to regard Irish mi- 
gration to the United States with any regret; it has furnished 
us with an excellent population — valuable for many of the 
functions of society in its high as well as its lowly spheres. 
The opportunities, here afforded for their industry to win its 
recompense, seem to foster the good qualities of their charac- 
ter, and, for the most part, this foreign element becomes after 
awhile well naturalized. This we regard as the general re- 
sult of Irish migration to the United States. Considering 
how extensive that migration has been and continues to be, 
it is not surprising that there should be exceptions. A por- 
tion of this foreign population is found, who appear to realize 
very imperfectly the change in their civic relation, not appre- 
ciating the duty, which allegiance to their adoptive country 
gives rise to, of leaving behind them feelings which belonged 
to their situation in the old country. ‘ Calum, non animum 
mutant,” etc. They bring their feuds and their animosities 
along with them, whereas all such luggage ought to be con- 
sidered contraband. In this way a good deal of antipathy 
to England is imported, and a disposition engendered to med- 
dle in matters purely foreign. 

Sympathies must be discountenanced which lead to any 
encroachment on our national principle of non-interference, 
and though we may be poor in national airs, our poverty must 
not be supplied with “ Garry-Owen” and the “ Boyne- 
Water,” and whatever may be the tunes of the opposite party 
in Ireland, all of which are as much out of place here as 
‘“‘ Rule Britannia” or the “ Marseillaise.” It is this intrusive 
party-spirit of a portion —a small portion we believe of our 
Irish population — which has begun to assume somewhat of 
an organized shape. Hence we hear of the Irish repeal asso- 
ciations, formed in our cities, which admirably fulfil this pur- 
pose, at least, of enabling O’Connell to show in Great Britain 
that he has puppets afar off as well as near —some to be 
moved with a long wire and some with a short one. The 
shrewdness of Irish character ought to be able to detect 
another matter connected with these repeal associations, 
which any quiet looker-on may easily see — the intrigues of 
some of the small breed of our own politicians to make these 
combinations subservient to their own purposes —to manu- 
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facture a little popularity from them. Can any one seriously 
think for one moment that these persons, who harangue the 
associations, have any sort of solicitude about the repeal of 
the union of Ireland, or even know much about it? All 
things are made double, one for the other,” and there is that 
in the Irish temperament, — fervid, impetuous, affectionate, 
confiding and inconsiderate, which shows it to be a fit instru- 
ment made to be played on by the selfish politician, the agi- 
tator and the demagogue. Itis thus an opportunity is afforded 
to men moving in some stall orbit of political life, to play 
the same game which is going on in Ireland on a large scale ; 
and the judicious citizen, who is animated with pure American 
feeling, instead of assuming any right of interference, directly 
or indirectly, in a question of British politics, cannot fail to 
condemn these movements, inflammatory of Irish excitement 
within our borders, not only as improper introductions of 
foreign passions, but as devices to give consequence to apes 
of “ the Agitator’? — Daniel O’Connellings of American 
politics. 

Having endeavored to trace to some of their sources both the 
good and the bad feelings which are indulged in this country 
towards England, the question naturally arises, what is the 
right feeling? We can see no difficulty in preserving a pure 
and lofty tone of American nationality, together with an 
affectionate reverence for the time-honored country of our 
forefathers. Nay more, convinced that both these feelings are 
duties, we may be assured by that reason alone, that there 
cannot be a conflict between them, but rather that they may 
be soblended, that each may strengthen and deepen the 
other. Surely a man may be an ardent lover of his own 
country without being a jealous enemy of other countries. 
Patriotism, a true and thoughtful patriotism, must stand on 
foundations of its own; it must be an absolute and not a rela- 
tive feeling. That is a spurious form of it, which is fashioned 
out of foreign antipathies ; as if a man would, for instance, 
be a better husband or father, because he was a troublesome 
or litigious neighbor, — as if the best evidence of domestic 
virtue were the habit of quarrelling with those who are of a 
different household. Indeed sufficient reflection will bring 
this further conclusion, that undisciplined sentiments towards 
a foreign land, whether in excess of sympathy or antipathy, 
have a common origin ina shallow love of one’s own country. 
He alone, who gives his first best affections to the land of his 
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home, is safe from being swayed hither and thither by 
foreign prejudices on the one side and foreign predilections 
on the other. If we recur to the memory of the illustrious 
of our countrymen, it will be seen that the depth and 
purity of their American feeling was as chaste from an un- 
manly servility as from an irrational dread of British 
influence. 

A proper self-respect, a just sense of national character, 
and a reasonable, well-placed confidence in our popular insti- 
tutions, should prevent both the morbid appetite for foreign 
approval and the nervous irritability at foreign censure. We 
must learn in what our true strength lies, and such knowledge 
never comes by boasting or vanity. No people ever had 
more reason to be grateful for their political institutions than we 
have, if we are true to ourselves ; but it is not wise to pro- 
claim these institutions as faultless — as the embodiment of 
perfect political science, because all human government must 
have its imperfections ; its action must be attended with diffi- 
culties of some kind or other; and it is more prudent to 
realize this than to sink into that despondency which is often 
the relapse of overweening confidence. There has been, we 
may add, some tendency to what may be regarded as idolatry 
of our political constitutions, relying perhaps too much on 
them, and not enough upon ourselves, as if our safety lay in 
the mere frame-work of government — the mere presence of 
a charter— forgetting that tyranny can house itself in the 
fairest temple freedom ever built ; forgetting, too, that when 
death takes the spirit it leaves the body behind — it may be, to 
perish by swift cerruption, but still ieft behind, not a muscle, 
nor a nerve, nor an artery removed. Forming a just estimate 
of the theory and practice of our institutions, we should not 
betray an unbecoming eagerness after foreign opinion, and 
should be better able to discriminate between that good 
opinion from abroad entitled to regard, and that which ought 
to be dismissed as worthless. How puerile, for instance, 
how like a boy’s hunger, was the avidity which seized upon 
certain rhetorical and fantastic flourishes of Lord Byron’s 
about our republic, frequently and familiarly quoted, in 
entire thoughtlessness that the whole career, as well as the 
productions of that distinguished poet, betray the absolute 
confusion in his mind of liberty and licentiousness, and that 
his love of any foreign government was a weed growing from 
the rank soil of hatred of his own. 
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A well-poised national self-respect— the just medium 
between timid diffidence and arrogant vanity — would heal 
that nervous, painful sensibility to British censure, or, what 
was still more offensive, British indifference. If England 
chose to remain in ignorance of the kindred race in America, 
this might be a reason for reciprocal indifference, but never 
for downright complaint. Such certainly was the choice of 
England for a long time, and the consequence has been that 
the colonial history, the revolutionary history, and much of 
the history of what has since transpired between the two 
countries, is simply the history of that ignorance. The 
British government never understood the character or the 
feelings of their American colonists, —a want of knowledge 
which became more apparent, when a colonial policy was 
founded upon it; when, from the stamp-act down to the 
peace of 1783, George III. and his ministry went blundering 
on together in the dark, the blind leading the blind. Without 
meaning to speak unfeelingly of such bodily afflictions, it 
might be said that the conduct of the government, throughout 
that whole struggle, was prognostic of Lord North’s blindness 
and of both the blindness and the fatuity of the poor old king. 

A defective national self-respect, which is quite apt to be 
the real feeling underneath a flashy, showy, talkative na- 
tional vanity, shows itself sometimes among us by a nervous 
apprehension of a danger of American opinions and senti- 
ments sinking into a kind of vassalage to British habits of 
thought and feeling. This is, of course, really very incon- 
sistent — an exaggerated self- -importance and a dread of 
foreign influence. It seems to betray an unworthy distrust of 
ourselves, when persons declaim, for instance, about setting 
up an independent American literature — arraying it in an 
unmeaning contrast with British literature. If we were dis- 
posed to judge harshly of this way of talking, which may be 
heard occasionally, it might be ‘looked on as a device to 
secure an extrinsic and undue consideration for the least 
deserving efforts of our literature — flimsy novels and rickety 
tragedies. The spirit of our best authors, those who have 
done most for our literature, utterly repudiates any such ap- 
pliances to help them to their popularity. In this respect, 
we may allude to Washington Irving’s career as an honorable 
and instructive example “of American authorship, showing 
how true feeling for his own country may be perfectly recon- 
ciled with good. feeling to the old country. It may be added, 
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that never, since the world began, has there arisen a literature 
of any worth, which had its origin in a hollow-hearted jea- 
lousy. ll that is truly great in letters, as indeed in every 
thing else, flows forth from the full heart. 

But even if it were desirable to divorce ourselves from the 
literature of the mother country, how utterly vain would be 
the attempt! What scheme of prohibitory duties could shut 
out the works of the mighty minds of either past generations 
or the present? Besides, we read the same Bible ; with 
many, the same prayers are in use, and every week the same 
sacred songs are sounding in our churches ; and who is sense- 
less enough to wish it otherwise? When, for instance, the 
hearts of the people are set a-glow with the music of Heber’s 
noble missionary hymn, what a burlesque of the spirit of inde- 
pendence would it not be, were any one to seek to withhold 
it from the American churches, because the effusion of a 
British bishop! The fantastic notions of an independent 
American literature betray an ignorance of the very nature 
of literature, its purport and its aspirations. As if poetry, 
or philosophy, or any form of words that wisdom employs, 
were a fit subject of political rivalry ; as if they could be 
confined within national boundaries. The attempt by some 
indiscreet partizans of our youthful literature to force it into 
this unnatural antagonist attitude, is in truth as irrational 
as if they were ambitious of setting up independent 
American science, American medicine, or American theo- 
logy. Such things belong to a region of truth far above 
all partial demarcations ; and as long as we have a common 
language, and a similarity of intellectual habits, resulting 
from our common origin, no prejudice will prove a barrier 
high enough to prevent the entrance into either country of 
whatever is truly valuable in the literature of the other. So 
let it freely be, if we are but true to ourselves, if we cherish 
manly and vigorous habits of thought and feeling—holding a 
character of our own. 

These considerations respecting our joint literature sug- 
gest that, even in the matter of language, it is important for 
us to avoid the opposite errors of false independence and 
timid servility to British authority. We have not the least sym- 
pathy with the propensity of some writers to coin new words, 
but it must be borne in mind that a living language is con- 
stantly undergoing some changes, for the simple reason that 
language, being an exponent of the nation’s thoughts and 
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feelings, must in some measure vary with the variations of 
them. Now, when we are charged with despoiling our great 
inheritance, with corrupting the English language with what 
are called ‘* Americanisms,” we have this to allege in defence, 
that sometimes it will be found that words referred to this 
category are not novelties of our invention, but well author- 
ized words that have happened to fall into disuse in Eng- 
land. For instance, the verb, “ to progress,” is one of those 
foundlings which has been laid at our door, and yet the latest 
British lexicographer (Richardson) has discovered as good 
paternity for it as Shakspeare and Milton: we have met with 
it also used by Drummond of Hawthornden. Again, the 
verb, ‘do test,” has been called an Americanism; well, we 
are willing to take credit for it, because it is sanctioned by the 
analogy of the language, and it is justified by want in the 
language, which is manifest from the facility of its introduc- 
tion, its good family likeness to familiar English words, and 
its general adoption now by good British writers. Some 
novelties of speech, which we are not at all prepared to vindi- 
cate — such as ‘‘ talented,” and that very modern and clumsy 
combination of auxiliaries, 2s being,” and “was being,” and 
“* had been being,” and “ will be being,” and * would have been 
being,” etc., etc., appear to be in quite as common accepta- 
tion on the other side of the sea as here. We ought to be 
careful not to indulge in any licentiousness in the manu- 
facture of words, and equally careful should we be to pre- 
serve our independence of any illicit fashions of speech which 
chanced to be in use in England. Otherwise we may be 
importing affectations, and vulgarisms, and provincialisms, 
for we may be allowed modestly to hint that, it is not all 
which is used there that is “the speech that Shakspeare 
spoke.” ‘Thus our young American travellers frequently 
come home from England with that peculiar use of the 
adverb, “ directly,” and with the indiscriminate use of the 
adjective, ‘ nice,” in both cases suffering their deference to 
British practice to mislead them.* 

* For the benefit of such persons we subjoin the opinion of an intelligent Eng- 
lish philologer on one of these novelties, He is speaking of the rapidity now-a- 
days in the changes sometimes of the senses of words; “ That stupid modern 
vulgarism, by which we use the word nice to denote almost every mode ofapproba- 
tion for almost every variety of quality, and from sheer poverty of thought, or 
fear of saying any thing definite, wrap up every thing indiscriminately in this 
characterless domino, speaking in the same breath of @ nice cheesecake, a nice 
tragedy, a nice oyster, a nice child, a nice man, a nice tree, a nice sermon, @ nice 
day, @nice country —this vulgarism has already taken root even in the lowest 


classes, and one hears plough-boys talking of nice weather, and sailors of a nice 
sea.” — Philological Museum, vol. i., Cambridge. 
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We have spoken of a well constituted national self-respect, 
as the best controlling principle of our feelings towards other 
nations, and especially towards one like Great Britain, with 
which we have so many interests and associations in com- 
mon. What are the elements of the life and health of this 
self-respect? The consciousness of vigorous national honor 
and national justice. The first of these is usually active 
enough in all the nations of the earth, pagan as well as Chris- 
tian; it is quick to proclaim itself, for it is associated with 
the pride and pomp and circumstance of war, and can talk 
“of guns, and drums, and wounds, (God save the mark !)” 
National justice has to do with less romantic subjects — the 
statute-book and the ledger, and the vulgar calculations of 
dollars and cents, and therefore it is less noisy than national 
honor, and sometimes it is sluggish, and, now and then, a 
drowsiness or even a lethargic sleep will creep over it. 

At the present time, there are two points in which we, as 
a people, are suffering in national self-respect, in consequence 
of an inactivity, temporary, we trust, of the sense of national 
justice. It would carry us beyond our limits to discuss either 
of them, but a brief and decided opinion is demanded on 
them both. 

The first of these is protection to the foreign author, by 
legislative sanction to the principle of international copyright. 
As a matter of justice, we do not believe that there is a dif- 
ference of opinion on it. Present the subject to any honest, 
unsophisticated, disinterested man, woman or child — is it 
right, is it just or proper, or reasonable, or reputable, when 
an author produces a book, which, because it instructs or 
delights — ministers to our knowledge or to our innocent and 
healthful recreation — is it right for any man to seize upon 
a copy and say, ‘there is profit to be got here —I am strong 
with my types and paper, and my printing presses, and my 
workmen, and the foreign author is helpless: I will make 
his labors my exclusive gain, by the right of what ? the 
right of barbaric life, the right of the strongest and the first 
seizure. I have paid the price of the one copy of the foreign 
edition, and now [ will multiply copies, as many and as often 
as I please, and in any form I please, and the author shall 
not touch his own writings, he shall not have a wish about 
them except at my pleasure and at my interest, and he 
ought not, whether he be poor or rich, to betray such a mer- 
cenary spirit as to have any other feeling, save that of pro- 
found gratitude to me for giving circulation to his works, and 
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thus spreading his fame, a possession to him and a reversion 
to his children.” It is not our intention to argue this ques- 
tion; we are only stating it. Justice would be done if our 
legislators placed confidence in the good sense and good 
feeling of the great body of the people, rather than in the alle- 
gations of interested alarmists, raising the cry of a check 
on the diffusion of literature, sacrifice of property, distress of 
mechanics, etc., etc. We believe the international copyright 
question might safely be settled on the ground of justice 
alone. There may, no doubt, be difficulties in some of the 
practical details ; so there are in all important matters of 
legislation. Moreover, without relying on the great principle, 
that though there may be temporary or local embarrassment, 
true justice is sure, at last, to work out an expediency of its 
own —the only sure and true expediency — without taking 
that into consideration, we are unable to entertain any doubt 
that an extension of copyright security to British authors 
would be found, while giving them a just remuneration, to 
promote also the interests not only of American authors, but of 
the American re-publishers themselves ; and by the promotion 
of all these interests, to increase instead of retarding the dif- 
fusion of literature. The measure is dictated alike by policy 
and by justice.* 

The other point, which at present touches our self-respect, 
is the necessity of adequate legislation to raise from its de- 
pression our (state) government credit. There is a debtor 
and creditor relation between us and foreigners, who have 
largely confided in us. It is not enough to forbear question- 
ing the inviolability of these contracts; efficient measures 
must be adopted for the perfect fulfilment of our obligations, 
punctually and to the letter. Heretofore we have had too 
much pecuniary accommodation from abroad ; the foreign 
capitalist, tempted by higher rates of interest than European 


* The subject of international copyright has been lately broached anew by Mr. 
Dickens on several occasions, during his present tour in this country. In his 
public-dinner speeches, which seem to have opened a new vein of his talent, he 
has adverted to the subject with a manliness and directness of purpose which we 
regard as at once honorable to himself and expressive of his confidence in the 
ability of his hearers to appreciate the spirit which prompted him to speak of it. 
In some few quarters we have observed the propriety of his introducing the sub- 
ject on such occasions questioned. Surely it would have been a false delicacy for 
him to be silent on a matter on which, considering the American circulation of his 
works, he is moreentitled to speak than any author since Sir Walter Scott. Be- 
sides, the most captious should remember that Mr. Dickens was addressing his 
friends, those who had invited him to meet them as his friends in cordial and 
unreserved social intercourse. 
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investments yield, has been so ready a lender as to tempt us 
too deeply into debt. But it would be wrong to reproach him 
with that, or to vex ourselves with unavailing regrets. The 
course of our duty is plain. We must learn to rely more 
upon ourselves, and under no circumstances must our state 
governments allow the creditors to suffer in the least portion 
of what they have trusted to us. We feel well assured that 
there are the will and the ability to do justice, and the 
only embarrassment we apprehend is the difficulty in mak- 
ing the sudden transition from a long-continued system of 
loans always easily obtained, to a system of effective taxation. 
American credit abroad is suffering indeed greatly, by the 
fact that the public faith of one state in our confederacy is 
completely collapsed. Mississippi seems to be an ill-omened 
name in monetary history, and to be earning as bad a notoriety 
in this nineteenth century, as in the early part of the eighteenth, 
when the famous “scheme” was beggaring its victims. It 
is not unreasonable to hope that even there a different policy 
must be adopted before long. 

It was our intention, before closing this article, to have 
adverted to the ecclesiastical sympathies between Great 
Britain and the United States, and especially to the sympathy 
between the Church in England and the kindred Church in 
America ; but this is a subject not to be disposed of ina few 
paragraphs, and our general inquiry has already proved too 
prolific in topics. That sympathy is developing itself in such 
a manner as to show, that in God’s providence, it may prove 
a link — pure and strong —of fraternal feeling between the 
two nations, while at the same time it can give no dissatisfac- 
tion to any other denomination of Christians. The American 
Church has, both by its constitution and practice, been so 
harmonized with our popular political institutions, asto enjoy 
an unimpeachable American character, and therefore can, 
without suspicion, cherish an affection to that Church to 
which it was ‘indebted, under God, for its first foundation 
and a long continuance of nursing care and protection,” (to 
* borrow the language of the American Book of Common 
Prayer.) The postponement of American episcopacy till after 
the revolution, may be regarded now as a providential de- 
lay, for otherwise the difficulty would have been greatly 
increased of arranging that ecclesiastical independence, which 
became necessary with civil independence. The whole 
eighteenth century was a feeble era of the Anglican Church ; 
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its highest and holiest character had become too subordinate 
to its character as a mere establishment. The omission to 
consecrate bishops for the American colonies, was a piece of 
political craft; a matter of conciliation to the dissenting inte- 
rest in Great Britain.* If, instead of the omission, any other 
consideration of mere state policy had prevailed, it would 
have been hardly possible to save the colonial episcopate 
from becoming an instrument of the civil government alone. 
This view of our Church history receives further confirmation, 
from the recollection that Dr. White, at the period of Ameri- 
can independence, was a very rare example (in Pennsylvania 
he stood alone) of a clergyman of the Church of England 
in America, who was able to take a view of his ecclesiastical 
and civil duties large enough to see that there was no real 
conflict between them. ‘The moderation as well as the 
staunch patriotism of that venerated man, contributed greatly, 
no doubt, to dispel all lingering prejudices against an Ame- 
rican episcopate. There are, at the present day, signs of a 
deepening sympathy between the mother and the daughter 
Churches; it is a feeling, which cannot on either side be per- 
verted to any ulterior purposes, and which may serve to 
chasten asperities springing from other and secular sources. 
A just and honorable friendship between the two nations may 
thus be imperceptibly cemented by sacred influences. A 
recent manifestation of this feeling has been given in the cor- 
dial British welcome of an American bishop visiting Eng- 
land, under somewhat novel circumstances, since the repeal 
of the disabling clause, respecting American clergy, in the 
act of parliament. 

One consideration remains of this subject, which has, by its 
intrinsic interest, expanded under our hands. Great as is 
the difference between the political systems of Great Britain 
and the United States, a comprehensive and candid spirit 
will discover this all-important resemblance — that we two 
nations, more than any other on the face of the earth, king- 
doms or republics, are charged with the guardianship of con- 
sttutional freedom, the only freedom which has been other than 


* See Bishop White’s Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, p. 71, (second edition,) where he states, that “the forces of the 
different denominations of dissenters — with the exception of the people called 
Quakers— were concentrated in a committee in London, and that he was ac- 
quainted with a member of that committee in England in 1771 and 1772, and 
knew that he had free access to the ministry. The impression then received, 
was its being an object of government to avoid anything of a religious nature, 
which might set the dissentersin a political opposition. They had great influ- 
ence in elections to parliament.” 
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a curse to mankind — the union of liberty and law. This is 
the destiny of the Saxon race wherever it is gathered into 
political societies; this is the sacred trust committed 
to both nations, the solemn duty resting upon us both, the 
thought of which causes the variations in our modes of govern- 
ment to sink almost into insignificance. The duty is to be dis- 
charged by England and America, in their appropriate forms 
of action, and the respective spaces of their dominion. 
The world is wide enough for us both; for England sending 
forth old British rights to the regions of her colonial empire, 
wherever the voice of the sea is heard; and America, spread- 
ing the same rights, expanded into republicanism, over the 
vast territories of the western continent. The sublime sense 
of duty should bring with it a spirit of mutual forbearance 
and consideration — mutual sympathy. It should chasten 
the temper of mutual crimination.! It ought to teach 
England not to judge too harshly occasions of popular turbu- 
lence, remembering that the annals of at least a hundred 
years of her history, since the conquest, are red with the 
bloody records of civil war. England’s illustrious living 
poet, the great philosophic and moral poet of our age, has 
taught that the love of freedom should not despond, because, 
from the infirmity of human nature, even genuine freedom 
may be abused,—that we may expect that “ the flood of 
freedom will often be roused to a mood which spurns the 
check of salutary bands.” This lesson of hope will be 
observed in some lines suggested by occurrences in our 
country—an unpublished sonnet of Mr. Wordsworth’s, 
written about two years ago, which we are happy to have it 
in our power to make public by an appropriate introduction 
into thisarticle. We need not comment upon it fartherthan by 
remarking how characteristic it is of the writer — how illus- 
trative of the love which assuredly dwells in the heart of 
every truly great poet ; first, there is the free utterance of a 
painful emotion, the solicitude that liberty may be degenerat- 
ing here into licentiousness, and then the rallying from this 
depression by virtue of his wonted faithfulness and hopefulness: 


COMPOSED ON READING AN ACCOUNT OF MISDOINGS IN PARTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Men of the western world! in fate’s dark book, 
Whence this opprobrious leaf of dire portent ? 
Think ye, your British ancestors forsook 

Their narrow isle, for outrage provident ? 
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Think ye, they fled restraints they ill could brook, 
To give in their descendants freer vent 

And wider range to passions turbulent, 

To mutual tyranny a deadlier look ? 

“ Nay,” said a voice more soft than zephyr’s breath, 
“ Dive through the stormy surface of the flood 

To the great current flowing underneath ; 

Think on the countless springs of silent good ; 

So shall the truth be known and understood, 

And thy grieved spirit brighten, strong in faith.” 


The sense of duty, of which we have spoken, should teach 
us, the young nation, standing too upon the vantage-ground, 
as we regard it, of our republican system, that it is magnani- 
mous, that it is an impulse of filial piety to remember that, 
from the ancient days of Saxon Alfred, the battles of consti- 
tutional freedom have been fought on that little island, and 
that now the memory of more than a thousand years is the 
crown of glory covering the brow of Britain. Yes! for more 
than ten centuries, the tide of popular rights has been flowing 
onward, and no hand can stay the flood, but the hand of Him 
who bids the native love of freedom gush from the secret 
springsinthe human heart. Butit ill becomes any ofus to hope 
that that flood may be suddenly lashed into the heavings of a 
tempestuous sea by the infuriate zeal of radicalism, or socialism, 
orchartism. The man who hopes so has studied the history 
of civic liberty to little purpose; such is not the help for the 
cause of human happiness. How could the work of many 
generations be given up to the rash hands of pride, and igno- 
rance, and licentiousness, without the most fearful havoc! 
It would have been a grievous thing — grievous even to the 
descendants of the British race separated by the Atlantic,— 
if in any of the wars of Britain, her continental enemies had 
desecrated, by their hostile presence, a land venerable to all 
who use the English language, or live in the security of 
English law in any region of the earth,—a land venerable 
as the burial-place of Chaucer, and Spenser, and Shakspeare, 
and Milton; of Bacon and Newton; of Hampden, and Sidney, 
and Penn; of Chatham and Burke ; of Hooker, and Baxter, 
and Leighton, and Berkley, and the long list of her illustrious 
divines ; and venerable, too, as the land where the ashes of 
Cranmer, and Ridley, and Latimer, and the noble army of 
martyrs in her Church, were strown. What American 
could have heard without sorrow, if the foot of the invader 

NO. XX.—YVOL. X. 53 
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had profaned the ancient Abbey, where, for centuries, has been 
gathered the dust of heroes and poets, in whose fame we have 
a joint inheritance ; — if the strange speech of a foreign sol- 
diery had echoed within that cathedral, whose vast dome rises 
over the metropolis, as if silently proclaiming and preserving 
the fellowship between earth and sky ;—or if the soldier’s un- 
sparing hand had assaulted the studious citadels of England’s 
ancient universities! What an emotion would have been 
awakened in this country, if the enormities perpetrated by 
the French armies in the Peninsula, had been witnessed in 
Britain, the land of our fathers, — if, for instance, Massena’s 
soldiery, who made havoc of the convents of Alcobaga and 
Batalha, mutilating and destroying the sacred things, and 
rifling the tombs in those ancient and venerable burial-places 
of the kings of Portugal, had burst, infuriated with an ancient 
and high-wrought national antipathy, into the solemn pre- 
cincts of Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s! How much more 
lamentable would it be, if violence were done in the con- 
vulsions of popular and domestic violence, — if the British 
Church, planted perhaps by an apostle’s hands, well nigh two 
thousand years ago, and the British constitution, a few cen- 
turies younger, were assailed by the reckless frenzy of revo- 
lution. The course of constitutionai liberty has been slow, and 
laborious, and gradual, like the course of nature, for it has been 
controlled by the rule of Providence over the destinies of the 
human race. But if that course were precipitated, and the 
institutions of England suddenly driven from their ancient 
moorings, the powers of evil might rise to a dominion over 
the powers of good ; and, when such imaginings come to our 
minds, we do not hesitate to echo, from the distant coast of 
our republic, the words of an eloquent living English divine, 
exclaiming — “ What a ghastly crash would it be, sounding 
to the uttermost shore of the universe, if England, with her 
thousand crowns of glory, and with the Church of God in her 
heart, were to fall down into hell !” * 

While the nation of England and our own endure, they 
have, in spite of a hundred differences, political and social, 
an unity in the solemn guardianship of constitutional freedom. 
They are ennobled by many of the same ancestral memories, 
associated by the same language and literature, and the same 


*“ The Viclory of Faith, and other Sermons,” by Jutivs CuarLtes Hare, 
(Cambridge, 1840,) an author, whom we hope in our next number to make our 
readers better acquainted with. 
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sympathies in the Church, and encouraged by the same hopes 
of civilization. Remembering how much there is in common, 
one paramount duty, which belongs to us both, should 
give us one heart, strong in the same hope and the same 
faith, expressed in language which we may share, that — 


“ Tt is not to be thought of that the flood 
Of British freedom — which, to the open sea 
Of the world’s praise, irom dark antiquity 
Hath flowed, “ with pomp of waters, unwithstood,” 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 
Which spurns the check of salutary bands — 
That this most famous stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish; and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Armory of the invincible knights of old : 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. — In every thing we are sprung 
Of Earth's first blood, have titles manifold.””* 





Art. VI.— Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs and 
Condition of the North American Indians. By Groree 
Carin. Written during eight years’ travel amongst the 
wildest tribes of Indians in North America, in 1832, 33, 
34, 35, 36, 37, 38 and 39. With four hundred illustrations, 
carefully engraved from hisoriginal paintings. New York: 
1841. Wiley and Putnam. 2 vols. 8vo. 


In order to fulfil the promise made in the last number of 
our journal, of a fuller notice of the work whose title stands 
at the head of this article, we have gone through these vol- 
umes with some care. The scenes and subjects of which 
the author treats, and the extensive field for further thought 
and inquiry which he opens, render them peculiarly interest- 
ing to the American reader. It is not long since the Indian 
Gallery, and the lectures of Mr. Catlin, directed public atten- 
tion to these subjects, in this and the neighboring cities. 
These sources of instruction being now transferred to Europe, 


* Worpswortn’s series of “ Sonnets Dedicated to Liberty.” 
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are no longer accessible to us ; but the present volumes will 
in a great measure make up for the,loss, by diffusing more 
widely, though less vividly, an acquaintance with the existing 
representatives of the primitive people of this continent, and 
thereby serve to excite, it may be hoped, a warmer interest 
in their concerns, which are so greatly affected for good or 
for evil by the proximity of a civilized nation of a different race. 

The narrative and descriptions are drawn from letters and 
notes written on the very spot of observation, when impres- 
sions were yet fresh, and are said by the author to be hastily 
compiled ; a more attentive revisal would have insured a 
stricter arrangement, and the insertion of dates, which are 
wanting throughout, and prevented some embarrassment 
to the reader, who wishes to go with the traveller both in 
place and time. The first letter of the series which makes 
up the volumes, is but an introduction, containing some plea- 
sing notices of the author’s early life. He was born at 
Wyoming, —a name which rings in the heart and ear like 
the stricken chord of a harp, — and it is an engaging thought 
that one born in a spot so recently the scene of the unsparing 
fury of Indian massacre, should, at no distant period, pass 
some of his happiest hours in the very heart of the Indian 
country, and, after the observation and study of years, prove 
the warm friend and advocate of the Indian. Abandoning 
early the profession of the law, Mr. Catlin repaired to 
Philadelphia, and devoted himself to the painter’s art. The 
sight of some Indian chiefs on their way to Washington, with 
their straight limbs and fine forms set off with all the savagery 
of decoration, was an impulse not to be resisted, and Mr. 
Catlin’s thoughts and steps soon turned towards the native 
seats of these lords of the river and the prairie. 

Letters Nos. 2 to 9, inclusive, all purport to be from the 
mouth of the Yellow Stone, where the American Fur Com- 
pany have a strong port and trading station —Nos. 10 to 22, 
are from the Mandan village, two hundred miles below the 
Yellow Stone—Nos. 23, 24, 25, from the Minataree and 
Little Mandan villages, not far fron the principal village of 
the Mandans; and it is not until the reader reaches letter 
No. 26, at the mouth of the Teton, that he becomes aware 
that this was the earlier station and scene of Mr. Catlin’s 
labors — that the lowness of the stream had protracted the 
passage of the steamboat to the station at the Yellow Stone, 
had allowed of acall at the Puncah village, and of Mr. 
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Catlin’s diligent use of the pencil for some time amongst the 
Sioux at the Fur Company’s post at the mouth of the Teton 
river. Spite of the erratic character of the narrative, the 
reader finds himself agreeably led on through these pages 
and plates, and gathers by the way much interesting informa- 
tion of these wide regions, and of the tribes that range over them. 

The second letter gives an account of the hospitable recep- 
tion of the traveller by Mr. Mackenzie, who has charge of the 
Fur Company’s post at the mouth of the Yellow Stone. A 
bastion of the fort is assigned for his painting room, parties of 
Crows, Blackfeet, Ojibbeways, Assineboins, and Knisteneaux, 
with their women, children, horses, and dogs, are encamped 
around, and afford ample scope for the prosecution of the 
artist’s favorite objects. Inspired rather than hindered by the 
wild sports of the prairie, he hunts, paints, and writes with 
an unabating buoyancy of feeling. 

The chiefs present themselves for their portraits, clad in 
their richest furs and skins, with their weapons of war and of 
the chase, and some with their medicine bags. This name 
is derived through the French traders. More correctly, it 
should be translated, a mystery bag. This term, mystery, is 
applied by the Indians to any object producing effects be- 
yond their experience or comprehension, and to men exer- 
-cising strange arts or exhibiting extraordinary powers. In 
the mystery bag is supposed to exist a charm of protection 
against danger, or of relief in sickness. And so far it is ap- 

lied to the professors of the healing art, who, amongst the 
ledions, deal largely in conjurations. Among the tribes where 
the influence of the whites is not yet fully felt, every Indian, 
after a certain age, has his mystery or medicine; and, to 
propitiate the favor or avert the displeasure of its inherent 
powers, gifis are made, feasts celebrated, and sacrifices of 
dogs or horses offered ; sometimes horses are turned loose on 
the prairie, thenceforward to range uncaught. 


“ The manner in which this curious and important article is insti- 
tuted, is this: a boy at the age of fourteen or fifteen years, is said 
to be making or ‘forming his medicine,’ when he wanders away 
from his father’s lodge, and absents himself for the space of two or 
three, and sometimes even four or five days, lying on the ground in 
some remote or secluded spot, crying to the Great Spirit and fasting 
the whole time. During this period of peri] and abstinence, when 
he falls asleep, the first animal, bird, or reptile of which he dreams, 
(or pretends to have dreamed, perhaps,) he considers the Great 
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Spirit has designated for his mysterious protector through life. He 
then returns home to his father’s lodge and relates his success, and 
after allaying his thirst and satisfying his appetite, he sallies forth 
with weapons or traps, until he can procure the animal or bird, the 
skin of which he preserves entire, and ornaments it according to his 
own fancy, and carries it with him through life for ‘ good luck,’ as 
he calls it, as his strength in battle, and in death, his guardian spirit, 
that is buried with him, and which is to conduct him safe to the 
beautiful hunting grounds which he contemplates in the world to 
come.” — pp. 36, 37. 


This ceremony of institution can never be repeated. The 
loss of it in battle, incurs a loss of reputation which can be 
recovered only by the death of an enemy, and making prize 
of his medicine bag. 

Mr. Catlin was at no time able to buy a medicine bag at 
any price, and even on the frontiers, where the influence of 
their white neighbors has induced the Indians to lay them 
aside, do they dispose of it in any other way than burying 
it in some secret spot. 

The Blackfeet are one of the most numerous and warlike 
tribes of the west. They occupy the country from the sour- 
ces of the Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains; they are in 
number from forty to fifty thousand. They are of a strong 
frame and wear dresses and leggins of a dark color. The 
Crows extend from the head waters of the Yellow Stone to 
the Rocky Mountains; their numbers do not exceed seven 
thousand, but they are of like temper and habits with the 
Blackfeet, with whom they are at perpetual enmity, and be- 
fore whose superior numbers it is probable that both their 
name and nation will shortly disappear. In person they 
are tall, and of fine figures, and distinguished by beautiful 
white dresses. The Blackfeet count one out of five as 
warriors, while the Crows, Minatarees, Puncahs, and some 
other smaller warlike tribes, from their repeated losses 
in battle, exhibit a far less proportion of fighting men. The 
tents of the Blackfeet, Crows, Assineboins, and Sioux, are of 
a conical form, constructed of pine poles twenty-five feet in 
length, covered with dressed buffalo skins, and with an open- 
ing at the top adinitting the light and affording a vent for the 
smoke. The Crows are distinguished for the beauty of their 
skin covering, which is dressed to the whiteness of linen, and 
garnished with porcupine quills and paintings. Mr. Catlin 
gives the following lively picture of the breaking up of an 
encampment: 
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“‘ Whilst ascending the river to this place, I saw an encampment 
of Sioux, consisting of six hundred of these lodges, struck, and all 
things packed and on the move in a very few minutes. The chief 
sends his runners or criers (for such all chiefs keep in their em- 
ployment) through the village a few hours before they are to start, 
announcing his determination to move, and the hour fixed upon, and 
the necessary precautions are in the meantime making, and at the 
time announced the lodge of the chief is seen flapping in the wind, 
a part of the poles being taken out from under it ; thisis the signal, 
and in one minute, six hundred of them, (on a level and beautiful 
prairie,) which before had been strained tight’ and fixed, were seen 
waving and flapping in the wind, and in one minute more all were 
flat upon the ground. Their horses and dogs, of which they had a 
vast number, had all been secured on the spot in readiness, and 
each one was speedily loaded with the burthen allotted to it, and 
ready to fall into the grand procession. 

“For this strange cavalcade, preparation is made in the following 
manner: The poles of a lodge are divided into two bunches, and 
the little ends of each bunch fastened on the shoulders or withers 
of a horse, leaving the butt ends to drag behind on the ground 
on either side. Just behind the horse a brace or pole is tied across, 
which keeps the poles in their respective places, and then upon 
that and the poles behind the horse, is placed the lodge or tent, 
which is rolled up, and also numerous other articles of household 
and domestic furniture, and on the top of all, two, three, and even 
(sometimes) four women and children. Each one of the horses has 
a conductress, who sometimes walks before and leads it, with a tre- 
mendous pack upon her own back, and at others she sits astride of 
the back, with a child perhaps at her breast, and another astride of 
the horse’s back behind her, clinging to her waist with one arm, 
while it affectionately embraces a sneaking dog-pup in the other. 

“In this way, five or six hundred wigwams, with all their furni- 
ture, may be seen drawn out for miles, creeping over the grass- 
covered plain of the country, and three times that number of men on 
good horses strolling along in front oron the flank; and,insome tribes, 
in the rear of this heterogeneous caravan, at least five times that 
number of dogs, which fall into the rank and follow in the train and 
company of the women.” — Vol.i,p. 44. To the dogs, also, are 
frequently attached a frame of poles bearing lighter burthens. 


The art of dressing skins is borrowed from the hunter 
race. In their skill, the Crows surpass civilized life. That 
the hair nay be removed more effectually, the skins are im- 
mersed in a ley of ashes, and are then stretched and pinned 
upon the ground, and are scraped, beaten, and rendered soft, 
and are submitted to the further process of smoking. Skins, 
thus prepared, may be wet again and again and not lose their 
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softness and pliability. ‘ The Crows,” says Mr. Catlin, “ are 
as handsome and as well formed men as can be seen in any 
part ofthe world. Members of the fur companies who have 
traded with them for years, — them as men ‘of a high 
sense of honor, and being fearless and proud, as quick to re- 
taliate and punish.’” These northwestern tribes are remarka- 
ble for full and luxuriant heads of hair, the growth of which 
they encourage by the application of bear’s grease. The 
Crows are pre-eminent in these honors of the head ; when un- 
rolled and allowed to float freely, the hair swept the grass as 
they walked, “ black and shining as a raven’s wing.” 

The Blackfeet resent the intrusion of hunters and trappers 
within their bounds, which abound with buffalo and fur-bear- 
ing animals, and have repeatedly warned the Fur Company 
against sending in their men. Fifteen to twenty trappers fall 
yearly, victims to their own cupidity, or the sanguinary dispo- 
sition of the Indian, accordingly as one may choose to read it. 
The other parties at the fort were of the Knisteneaux, a tribe 
three thousand in number, to the northwest of the Yellow 
Stone, in perpetual warfare with the Blackfeet; the Assi- 
neboins, numbering seven thousand, and the Ojibbeways six 
thousand, in a northeast direction from the fort, and extending 
into the British possessions as far as Lake Winnepeg. These 
tribes carry on trade principally at the stations of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, whose influence happily preserves 
friendly relations between them. The Ojibbeways are, our 
author thinks, from similarity of language, of the Chippeway 
tribe, although they have no knowledge of them or of the time 
which put such a distance between the two people. The 
Assineboins, from personal appearance and language, he 
judges to be a branch of the Dahcota or Sioux. In later 
pages of this work, Mr. Catlin traces the resemblance of far 
distant tribes. All facts are interesting which link together 
the separate branches of one race, spread from the frozen 
north to the plains of Mexico, and who for so many centuries 
remained an unknown world to the people of the old conti- 
- nent. 

The Ojibbeway chief, sitting for his portrait, may serve 
for a general representation of other Indians on a like occa- 
sion. 


“ The chief of that part of the Ojibbeway tribe who inhabit these 
northern regions, and whose name is Sha-co-pay, (the Six,) is a 
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man of large size, with dignity of manner, and pride and vanity just 
about in proportion to his bulk. He sat for his portrait in a most 
beautiful dress, fringed with scalp-locks in profusion, which he had 
scalped in his early life from his enemies’ heads, and now wears as 
proud trophies and proofs of what his arm has accomplished in bat- 
tles with his enemies. His shirt of buckskin is beautifully embroi- 
dered and painted in curious hieroglyphics, the history of his battles 
and charts of his life. This, and also each and every article of his 
varied dress, had been manufactured by his wives, of which he had 
several, and one, though not the most agreeable, is seen represented 
by his side.” — p. 58, 


On quitting the fort at the Yellow Stone, Mr. Catlin de- 
scended the river in a canoe hollowed and shaped out of the 
trunk of a tree, and accompanied by a French voyageur and 
a Yankee hunter. The passage was diversified with sufficient 
incidents — the falling in with a large party of friendly Assine- 
boins ; —all but an encounter with a grizly bear and her cubs, 
which, during their night encampment upon the shore, rifled 
the edible contents of their canoe, and was found at day-dawn 
seated on her haunches, the harmless watcher of the sleepers, 
proving the truth of that saying of the Indian, “ that man lying 
down, is medicine to the grizly bear ;” — a yet more hazard- 
ous intrusion, when, landing in pursuit of game, Catlin found 
himself close upon a war party of the Richaras, lying in wait 
for the Mandans. The scenery of the river was of surpass- 
ing beauty, and the banks and border-grounds of the smaller 
streams showed a very wilderness of flowers and wild fruits. 
Amongst the last, the buffalo-bush, (shepperdia,) loaded with 
fruit of the size of the currant, not unlike in taste or color, and 
when touched by the autumn frosts, of an agreeable sweet- 
ness and flavor.. Here we would beg leave to refer the reader 
to the pages and plates of Mr. Catlin. The habit of regard- 
ing objects with the eye of a painter, gives a vivid force 
to his descriptions; and an eye and taste exercised in hill 
and river scenery will find little difficulty in filling up and 
coloring the outlines into no faint image of the actual land- 
scape. 

Mr. Catlin landed at the Mandan village the seventh day 
after leaving the Yellow Stone; here he met Mr. Kip, of the 
American Fur Company; this place is two hundred miles 
below the Yellow Stone, and eighteen hundred miles above 
St. Louis. The Mandans, or People of the Pheasants, are two 
thousand in number. They have an upper and lower village, 
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two miles apart, on the banks of the river. The lower, or 
principal village, is built on a promontory, with banks forty 
or fifty feet high, with a strong stockade on the land side. 
Their dwellings are formed with upright timbers, rising from 
a circular floor of forty to sixty feet in diameter, two feet below 
the surface of the ground; from this wall, poles, inclining to 
a centre, are braced together, and laid over with willow 
wattles, and then covered with a thick layer of earth, and 
over all, a coating of tough clay, which dries and becomes 
impervious to the weather. These roofs are the favorite 
resort of the inhabitants, especially on days of games and 
festivals. 

In the body of the village is an open area of one hundred 
and fifty feet diameter. A large vessel, like a hogshead, 
called the big canoe, stands in the centre of this area; in this 
are deposited their most sacred symbols. On one side is the 
mystery or medicine lodge, in which the great annual cere- 
monies of the nation are celebrated. On a level prairie, just 
back of the village, stand the scaffolds on which the bodies of 
the dead are separately laid. The following are the prepa- 
rations for the last abode : 


“ Whenever a person dies in the Mandan village, and the cus- 
tomary honors and condolence are paid to his remains, and the body 
dressed in its best attire, painted, oiled, feasted, and supplied with 
bow and quiver, shield, pipe and tobacco, knife, flint and steel, 
and provisions to last him a few days on the journey which he is to 
perform, a fresh buffalo-skin, just taken from the animal’s back, is 
wrapped around the body, and tightly bound and wound with 
thongs of raw hide from head to foot. Then other robes are soaked 
in water, till they are quite soft and elastic, which are also bandaged 
around the body in the same manner, and tied fast with thongs, so 
as to exclude the action of the air from all parts ofthe body. There 
is then a separate scaffold erected for it, constructed of four upright 
posts, a little higher than human hands can reach; and, on the tops 
of these, are small poles passing round from one post to the others, 
across which a number of willow rods, just strong enough to support 
the body, which is laid upon them on its back, with its feet care- 
' fully presented towards the rising sun.” — Vol. i, p. 89. 


This place the Indians call “ the village of the dead :” 
“ Fathers, mothers, wives and children, may be seen lying under 


these scaffolds, prostrated upon the ground, with their faces in the 
dirt, howling forth incessantly the most piteous and heart-broken cries 
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and lamentations for the misfortunes of their kindred, tearing their 
hair, cutting their flesh with their knives, and doing other penance 
to appease the spirits of the dead, whose misfortunes they attribute 
to some sin or omission of their own, for which they sometimes 
inflict the most excruciating self-torture. 

When the scaffolds on which the bodies rest decay and fall to the 
ground, the nearest relations, having buried the rest of the bones, 
take the skulls, which are perfectly bleached and purified, and 
place them in circles of one hundred or more on the prairie, placed 
at equal distances apart, (some eight or nine inches from each 
other,) with the faces all looking to the centre, where they are reli- 
giously protected and preserved in their precise position, from year 
to year, as objects of religious and affectionate veneration,”— 
Vol. i., p. 90. 


Mr. Catlin here resumes his palette, and takes the portrait» 
first of the Wolf Chief, the head of the nation, a haughty and 
austere man, then of the second chief, Mah-to-toh-pa, des- 
cribed as “ free, generous, elegant and gentlemanly in his 
deportment — handsome, brave and valiant ; wearing a robe, 
with the history of his battles emblazoned on it, which would 
of themselves fill a book if properly translated.” 

The Mandans are handsome, straight, and elegant in their 
forms — not tall, but quick and graceful, easy and polite in 
their manners, neat in their persons, and beautifully clad ; 
this neatness and attention to dress he seems to restrict to the 
higher grades of their little community. In the summer 
the females resort every morning to a spot on the river, 
about half a mile above the village, where they bathe and 
swim, and sentinels are stationed at a distance to guard 
against intrusion. The men and boys have their bathing- 
place below the village. All, both men and women, thus 
become good and bold swimmers. Their mode of swimming 
is by turning from side to side, and throwing out the arm and 
leg of each side alternately ; from his own experience, Catlin 
says, this manner saves the strain upon the breast and spine. 
They make use of vapor-baths; the water is thrown 8g 
heated stones in a small and close chamber of the lodge, 
where the party reclines on wild sage and other aromatic 
herbs, in a crib above the stones, through which the steam 
ascends. When in the height of perspiration, with his buffalo 
robe around him, he dashes to the river, and, after a plunge, 
resuming his robe,returns to the lodge, is wiped dry, and takes 
a refreshing sleep in the warmth of his furs. On waking, and 
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after the application to his hair and limbs of bears’ grease, 
he dresses himself in his best, for a visit, feast, or council, or 
rubs himself down to a polish with a piece of soft buckskin, 
and is prepared to join in a game at ball. 

Such is a daily luxury, which seems to secure them against 
fevers, which are rare amongst them, and proves an excel- 
lent remedy in the rheumatic attacks or other chronic dis- 
eases incidental to their mode of life. Against the small-pox 
it has proved no security. 

Mr. Catlin’s intercourse with the Mandans inspired him 
with a warm regard for them, and a desire to rescue them 
from unreasonable scorn or censure. The exercise of his 
art called more than ordinary attention to the costume of his 
visitants,and he saw deeper than the shallow observer in whom 
their fantastic and sometimes grotesque decorations excited a 
smile of self-conscious superiority. Each quill from the war- 
eagle in the head-dress of a warrior is the symbol of an 
enemy slain by his hand ; a streak of red paint covers an 
honorable wound. The horns shaven down and polished 
from the horn of the buffalo, which are loosely attached to 
the head-dress and elevated or depressed at pleasure by the 
movement of the head, are a mark of distinction for the chiefs 
of authority, or of a brave whose acts make his voice as loud 
in the council as that of the highest there. 

The use of bears’ grease serves to preserve the purity of 
the skin, and protect it against the swarms of mosquitoes. 
The wonder and alarm which the likenesses of their chiefs 
at first excited, were here, as in other places, manifested by 
the most extravagant actions. They imagined that some por- 
tion of vitality was withdrawn from the sitter and imparted to 
the likeness, and consequently that health and even life might 
be affected, and that even after death this portion of the 
spirit surviving would disturb the repose of the grave. More 
than by all else were they affected by the magic of that little 
touch, which, ‘“ like the shadow of some light,” gives life to 
the pictured face —they could not get from beneath the look 
which was still upon them wherever they placed themselves 
in order to view or scrutinize the painting. It is remarked, 
by those acquainted with the pictures of the Mexicans, that 
the skill of their painters never reached the correct represen- 
tation of the human countenance, which in their pictures is 
always found in profile, and with the eye placed as if the 
figure presented a full view. 
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The buffalo-dance, which is supposed to be of efficacy in 
drawing that animal to the plains, is celebrated in the area of 
the village, at the time when the stores of dried meat are 
nearly exhausted. The head of the dancer must bear the 
mask and horns of a buffalo, which are kept for the occasion, 
and with a portion of the skin and tail which trails on the 
ground. In this kind of masquerade they dance, and upon 
being hit with an arrow fall and are dragged out of the 
dance. This ceremony is persisted in till the appearance of 
the buffalo— whilst Catlin was there it lasted three or four 
days—and after a signal from those on the lookout for a herd 
of buffalo, all was joy in the village; the public provisions 
were served out, the hunters started ; but, before long, dashed 
back in flight before a band of forty or fifty Sioux, who during 
the previous night had reconnoitred the village, and, on the 
next morning, entrapped them by means of the buffalo 
masks, in which disguise they represented that animal grazing 
on a distant bluff. In this skirmish the Mandans lost eight 
scalps. The scene instantly shifted, shrieks and wailings 
filled the village, blackened warriors seized their deadly 
weapons, and hurried forth, furiously striking the red post as 
they rushed by. An abundance of buffalo followed upon this 
little tragedy of Indian life. The author no where tells how 
long he was with the Mandans. The amount and variety of 
his paintings, the accountlof the many ceremonies, games, and 
sports, with notices of the peculiar characteristics of Indian 
life, indicate no short period ; long or short, it was sufficiently 
diversified with stirring incidents, and the observation and 
study of many interesting objects. ‘These succeed each other 
rapidly ; there is the mimic fight, in which the Indian boys 
are trained for future fields, representing the advance, the 
retreat, the arrow shot, and the fallen foe ; the taking of the 
scalp and the triumphant scalp-dance at the close. 

The Indians have a favorite game called tchung-kee, where, 
on a spot near the village prepared for the game, a ring of 
stone, two or three inches in diameter, is rolled by one of the 
players along the smooth clay surface, whilst the opposite 
party slides after it a stick, six feet long, in order to overtake 
and catch it in falling on little projections of leather, with 
which the stick is furnished. Large bettings are made on the 
game, parties for which are made up by the leaders of the 
two sides alternately choosing a man. Fasting and feasting 
are important religious observances amongst the Mandans, as 
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well as with the other tribes; offerings of their valuables, 
and sacrifices of horses and dogs are common; the Mandans 
offer their fingers to the great spirit, but human sacrifices 
have at no time been known to the northwestern tribes, with 
the exception of the Pawnees of the Platte. It is worth 
remark, that none of the nations who, proceeding from the 
northwest, successively occupied the country of Mexico, made 
use of this savage rite; and whilst among the people of the 
old continent, its origin is lost in the obscurity of time, in 
Mexico, as it existed in all its atrocity, at the time of the 
arrival of the Spaniards, it is clearly traced to the Aztecks, 
the founders of the kingdom of Montezuma, about the end of 
the twelfth century. 

Among the offerings suspended over the medicine lodge of 
the Mandans, were pieces of black and blue cloths, containing 
many yards, folded up in resemblance of the human form, 
and the skin of a white buffalo, so rare and costly, that they 
sent for it as far as the Yellow Stone, and paid for it eight fine 
horses, besides goods from the company’s store of equal 
value. These offerings remain thus until they drop to pieces. 
At seasons when the Indian corn, great crops of which are 
raised by the Mandans, needs rain, whilst the women and 
children are wailing without, the medicine men assemble in 
the sacred lodge, and, amidst the fragrance of burning herbs, 
practise their conjurations ; all others are excluded, except 
some young men who are to take a further part in the cere- 
mony. Whilst prayer and incense rise from the interior of 
the lodge, the young men, in all their finery, successively 
mount the roof of the lodge, and, in the sight of the assembled 
village, invoke the great spirit with every extravagance of 
voice and gesture — this scene continues, day after day, until 
the falling of rain. The honorable title of medicine man is 
then bestowed on him whose prayers proved effectual. He 
is never called upon to repeat the trial at a future day, but 
leaves it to younger aspirants. Mr. Catlin mentions two 
circumstances, which make memorable the particular cele- 
bration described by him — one, the arrival of the first steam- 
boat which had ever ascended the river so far — the other, 
the death of a beautiful Indian girl, by lightning from the 
clouds, called together by the powers of the new medicine man, 
who now felt nosmall apprehension for himself, from the luckless 
fate of the poor girl—his medicine might be judged too great. 
A further address to the villagers, and a timely gift of three 
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horses, “to gladden the hearts of those who weep for Koha,” 
averted any ill consequences, and he was greeted with the 
high appellation of the ** big double medicine.” In the game 
of the arrow, in which a robe or pipe, etc., is staked, the In- 
dians exhibit great skill; grasping ten or twelve arrows in 
the left hand, they discharge them with such quickness that 
eight will be seen in the air before the first falls to the 
ground. 


“ For the successful use of the bow, as it is used through all this 
region of country on horseback, and that invariably at full speed, 
the great object of practice is to enable the bowman to draw 
the bow with suddenness and instant effect; and also to 
repeat the shots in the most rapid manner. As their game is killed 
from their horses’ backs, while at the swiftest rate, and their ene- 
mies fought in the same way; and as the horse is the swiftest 
animal of the prairie, and always able to bring his rider alongside, 
within a few paces of his victim, it will be easily seen that the 
Indian has little use in throwing his arrow more than a few paces, 
when he leans quite low on his horse’s side, and drives it with 
astonishing force, capable of producing instant death to the buffalo, 
or any other animal in the country. The bows, which are generally 
in use in these regions, I have described in a former letter, and the 
effect produced by them, at the distance of a few paces, is almost 
beyond belief, considering their length, which is not often over three, 
and sometimes not exceeding two and a half feet, It can easily be 
seen, from what has been said, that the Indian has little use or 
object in throwing the arrow any great distance.” — Vol. i., p. 142. 


Their horses are invariably the wild horses, a small, tough 
and serviceable breed, which are taken with the lasso, and 
immediately subdued. Scarcely a man is to be found who is 
not owner of one or more horses, and some have as many as 
twenty. 

Mah-to-toh-pa, the second chief of the Mandans, was both 
esteemed and admired by Mr. Catlin. The twenty-first 
letter is devoted to a description of his eostume, and to some 
account of the pictures on his robe, the memorials of the 
brave exploits of the chief. 

One of these affords a scene not surpassed in valor or high 
courtesy, in any tales of Christian or Paynim chivalry. A 
party of Shawnees had surprised the Mandan village, taken 
one scalp, and driven off a number of horses; Mah-to-toh-pa, 
then a young man, at the head of fifty warriors, went in pur- 
suit of the marauders. On the second day they overtook 
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them. The sight of the superior numbers of their enemy 
cooled the ardor of the Mandans. They started to go back; 
their chief would not retire, but challenged the chief of the 
enemy to deadly combat, which, after many a striking circum- 
stance, ended in favor of Mah-to-toh-pa, who plunged his knife 
in the heart of his adversary. Besides this, many other 
feats of valor are related in explanation of the figures pictured 
on the robe. 

By virtue of his privileges as a medicine man, Mr. Catlin 
was admitted to the interior of the medicine lodge at the time 
of the annual religious ceremony ; and he here gives sketches 
and descriptions of what passed within and without this sanc- 
tuary. All the tribes of the west believe in a Great Spirit, in 
the accountability for their actions, and in a future state of 
reward or punishment. ‘They have a deep sense of their 
dependence on the Great Spirit, and seek to propitiate his 
favor and avert his displeasure by prayer and offerings, and 
self-inflicted tortures. This belief is modified by various fic- 
tions amongst the different tribes. The happy regions are 
in fair hunting grounds, the state of punishment in lands of 
ice and snow. The Mandan’s belief admits of an evil spirit, 
prior in existence and superior in power to the Good Spirit ; 
in periods of punishment apportioned to the degrees of 
offence ; and that even in their paradise, temptation and trial 
still await them, and call for a repetition of suffering. This 
annual ceremony indicates the traditionary knowledge of the 
deluge ; it commences as soon as the willow trees under the 
bank of the river have put forth their leaves at full, for of such 
was the willow bough which the turtle-dove brought home at 
the subsidence of the waters. This commemoration of the 
drying up of the waters, commences at sunrise; the whole 
village is in thé utmost alarm ; the first or only man, painted 
with white clay, in a robe of wolf skins, and with a head-dress 
of raven skins, is seen coming over the prairie with stately step ; 
he enters the village, is welcomed by the assembled chiefs, 
and opens the sacred lodge which has been strictly closed 
through the year. The floor and sides of the lodge are then 
swept and covered with willow boughs; aromatic herbs are 
strewed above, and groups of buffalo and human skulls dis- 
posed around. Whilst these preparations are making in the 
lodge, this representative of the first or only man, makes a 
circuit of the village, relates that he was the only one saved 
in the big canoe at the period of the overflowing of the waters, 
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and that he was come to open the medicine lodge. He soli- 
cits and obtains at each dwelling some edge tool; these offer- 
ings are deposited in the medicine lodge, and, on the last 
day of the celebration, in order to avert a recurrence of such 
calamity, are, in the presence of the assembled village, cast 
into the river as an offering to the spirit of the waters. 

Traditions of a great overflowing of the waters, which 
drowned the inhabitants of the earth with the exception of 
one or two who were preserved in the general calamity, ex- 
istea in the early ages of Greece, and through the plains of 
Asia. The Spaniards, on their first arrival in America, found 
such traditions prevailing amongst the nations of Mexico, and 
on the elevated plains amid the Cordilleras of South Ame- 
rica, with such distinctness, that a structure calling to mind 
the tower of Babel is not wanting. 

On the second day, Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah, (the first and only 
man) who had kept himself from sight during the past night, 
made his appearance, and entered the lodge followed by a 
file of young men smeared with colored clays, and with their 
weapons and medicine bags. These were the candidates 
for self-torture. They were kept within the lodge four days 
and nights, observing a rigid fast. Their trial began with 
thrusting skewers or splints of wood through incisions made 
with a jagged knife in the muscles of the shoulders and breast. 
Cords were attached to these, by which they were raised and 
suspended from the frame of the roof. Splints were also 
inserted through the muscles of the arms and legs, on which 
weights were hung. In this condition the sufferers remained till 
sense had fled ; they were then lowered, and on revival, they 
lose the little finger of the left hand, and afterwards are drag- 
ged around the lodge with weights attached to the splints, 
which must thus be torn from the flesh, as they are not al- 
lowed to be withdrawn endwise. In this last race, they fall 
completely exhausted, each “appearing like nothing but a 
mangled and loathsome corse,” says Catlin, who expresses 
his abhorrence of the scene. 

The victims of these savage rites lie unheeded, until 
strengthis given to them from the Great Spirit. to rise and stag- 
ger each to his lodge, where his friends and relations stand 
ready to receive and restore him. A high reputation is won 
by bravely undergoing this test of the powers of endurance. 
The amputated fingers and the lacerated flesh receive no at- 
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tention, but they heal kindly and without inflammation, which 
Mr. Catlin ascribes to the exhausted state of their bodies. 

The Mandans have a tradition that they were the first peo- 
ple created ; that their original abode was inside of the earth ; 
that one of their vines had grown up through a hole in the 
earth, to the spot where the village now stands; that a young 
man climbed up the vine, and on his return, made report of a 
fine country and numbers of the buffalo; that on this, many 
ascended, but at length the vine broke and left a portion of 
their race within the earth, where they are still to be found. 
They have also a further tradition, that at a very distant pe- 
riod, O-kee-hee-de, (the evil spirit,) came to the Mandan vil- 
lage with the first man from the west; there they found a 
one-eyed woman and her daughter. Further details are 
given which bear a relation to the fall of man. 

When smoking the pipe at their feasts, the stem of the pipe 
is first extended upwards towards the Great Spirit; it is then 
offered to the four points of the compass, and after one whiff 
by the holder, is passed round the group. In all their cere- 
monies, four seems to be a sacred number. Four days 
are devoted to the great annual ceremony. On each day 
the bull dance, which is supposed to be of efficacy in attract- 
ing that animal to the plains, takes place without the lodge ; 
and on the last day, whilst engaged in this game, a figure 
painted black, and of the most hideous appearance, and 
representing the evil spirit, O-kee-hee-de, is seen advancing 
in a wild and irregular course over the prairie, towards the 
affrighted village. The evil spirit is driven off and the 
alarm subsides, after a scene of the most disgusting grossness. 
Mention is made of such in the journal of the early travellers 
Lewis and Clarke. From Catlin’s favorable picture of the 
character of the Mandans, the reader is not prepared to meet 
with these dark shades in his pages. His pleased fancy has 
looked upon a primitive and happy race of the Saturnian 
age,— 


“haud vinclo nec legibus «quam, 
Sponte sua, veterisque dei se more tenentem.” 


But his heart is pained, and the moral sense is shocked and 
feels itself stained, at the bare recital of the enormities of the 
mystery lodge and the buffalo dance. 

The Mandans had a peculiar interest with Mr. Catlin. 
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Various circumstances contributed to this. |The notion that 
they are the descendants of the followers of Prince Madoc, 
the Welsh chieftain, who in the twelfth century, with ten 
vessels, left his native shores, and is supposed to have direct- 
ed his course to the American coasts, near the mouths of the 
Mississippi; and, after various wanderings on the banks of 
that river, and the shores of the Ohio and Muskingum, where 
the remains of ancient fortifications still mark the spots of 
their settlements, reached the Missouri, and gradually ad- 
vanced or were driven to the site of the present village. A 
lighter complexion than that of their neighbors, hair of vari- 
ous shades, from a greyish white to a dark color, indicate a 
separate race. Besides, in their permanent residences and 
fenced towns, they differ from the roving tribes of the prairie. 

Mr. Catlin regards them as the most promising subjects for 
the benevolent exertions of the friend of civilization and the 
Christian teacher. In the amended condition of the Indian 
tribes, hostile cruelties would want their provocations. 
Polygamy, with them, is a social institution rather than the 
result of uncontrolled and irregular passion and appetite. A 
large household of wives contributes to the wealth and dignity 
of the chiefs. He obtains them by gifts of value to the parents, 
and they attend to all the domestic duties, and bear the 
greatest share in the manufacture of articles of show or of 
comfort. This, with many other degrading features of In- 
dian life, would disappear beneath the influences of Christian 
teaching. 

These reflections, so far as they regard the Mandans, are 
now thrown away. Before these volumes were closed, Mr. 
Catlin heard of the complete extinction of the nation. It 
must be to him a source of mingled feelings, that he has done 
so much by pen and pencil to save the memory of their 
simple life, and many amiable qualities, from the grave, 
which, as in a moment, engulphed their name and race. 
The fenced city was no safeguard against the ravages of the 
small-pox, which was brought to the village by a steamboat 
from St. Louis, in 1838. War parties of the Sioux were then 
around, and kept the inhabitants shut up in the village, which 
became one lazar-house. All except thirty fell victims to this 
scourge of the Indian race. The remnant were made slaves by 
the Ricarees on their taking possession of the desolate village, 
and soon afterwards sought and; found death at the hands 
of the hostile Sioux in an assault made upon the place. 
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The account communicated by traders, who were upon the 
spot, of the closing scene of Mah-to-toh-pa is as follows : 


“ Mah-to-toh-pa sat in his wigwam and watched every one of his 
family die about him, his wives and little children, after he had re- 
covered from the disease himself; when he walked out around the 
village, and wept over the final destruction of his tribe ; his braves 
and warriors, whose sinewy arms alone he could depend on fora 
continuance of their existence, all Jaid low ; when he came back to 
his lodge, where he covered his whole family in a pile, with a num- 
ber of robes, and wrapping another round himself, went out to a hill 
at a little distance, where he laid several days, despite all the soli- 
citations of the traders, resolved to starve himself to death. He 
remained there till the sixth day, when he had just strength enough 
to creep back to the village, when he entered the horrid gloom of 
his own wigwam, and laying his body alongside the group of his 
family, drew his robe over him, and died on the ninth day of his 
fatal abstinence.” — Vol. ii., p. 258. 


Mr. Catlin visited the village of the Minatarees, a short dis- 
tance above the Mandans, whose friendship and protection they 
enjoyed, and whom they have imitated in the site and_build- 
ings of their village. He believes them to be a branch of 
the Crows, who, having been driven from their former seats, 
took refuge with the Mandans; they inherit the warlike cha- 
racter of their original stock; they are bold riders and 
hunters. On the appearance of the buffalo, at the time of 
apprehension of scarcity of food, Mr. Catlin accompanied 
them to the prairie, as a spectator only, and has given a spi- 
rited sketch of the scene. 


“ The plan of attack, which in this country is familiarly called a 
surround, was explicitly agreed upon, and the hunters, who were all 
mounted upon their ‘buffalo horses,’ and armed with bows and 
arrows, or long lances, divided into two columns, taking opposite 
directions, and drew themselves gradually around the herd at a mile 
or more distance from them ; thus forming a circle of horsemen at 
equal distances apart, who gradually closed upon them at a mode- 
rate pace, at a signal given. The unsuspecting herd at length ‘ got 
the wind’ of the approaching enemy, and fled in a mass in the 
greatest confusion. To the point where they were aiming to cross 
the line, the horsemen were seen at full speed, gathering and form- 
ing in a column, brandishing their weapons, and yelling in the most 
frightful manner, by which means they turned the black and rushing 
mass, which moved off in an opposite direction, where they were 
again met, and foiled in a similar manner, and wheeled back in 
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utter confusion ; by which time the horsemen had closed in from 
all directions, forming a continuous line around them, whilst the 
poor affrighted animals were edging about, in a crowded and con- 
fused mass, hooking and climbing upon each other, when the work 
of death commenced. I had rode up in the rear, and occupied an 
elevated position at a few rods’ distance, from which I could survey, 
from my horse’s back, the nature and the progress of the grand 
mélée. 

“In this grand turmoil, (plate 79,) a cloud of dust was soon 
raised, which in parts obscured the throng where the hunters were 
galloping their horses around, and driving their whizzing arrows or 
long lances to the hearts of these noble animals; which, in many 
instances, becoming infuriated with deadly wounds in their sides, 
erected their shaggy manes over their blood-shot eyes, and furiously 
plunged forwards at the sides of their assailants’ horses, sometimes 
goring them to death at a lunge, and putting their dismounted 
riders to flight for their lives; sometimes their dense crowd was 
opened, and the blinded horsemen, too intent on their prey amidst 
the cloud of dust, were hemmed and wedged in amongst the crowd- 
ing beasts, over whose backs they were obliged to leap for secu- 
rity, leaving their horses to the fate that might await them, mm the 
results of this wild and desperate war. Many were the bulls that 
turned upon their assailants and met them with desperate resist- 
ance; and many were the warriors who were dismounted, and 
saved themselves by the superior muscles of their legs; some, who 
were closely pursued by the bulls, wheeled suddenly around, and 
snatching the part of the buffalo robe from around their waists, 
threw it over the horns and the eyes of the infuriated beast, and dart- 
ing by its side, drove the arrow or lance to its heart. Others suddenly 
dashed off upon the prairies, by the side of the affrighted animals 
which had escaped from the throng, and closely escorting them for 
a few rods, brought down their heart’s-blood in streams, and their 
huge carcases upon the green and enamelled turf.” — Vol. i., pp. 
199-200. 


The mouth of the Teton river, where the Fur Company have 
a trading post and fort, is one thousand three hundred miles 
up the Missouri, in the centre of the great Sioux country. Mr. 
Catlin, on his first arrival here on his passage towards the Yel- 
low Stone, found an encampment of six hundred tents of the 
Sioux. This tribe is found from the Mississippi to the Rocky 
mountains. It numbers from forty to fifty thousand souls, 
and furnishes eight thousand mounted warriors. They are 
divided into forty-two bands or families, each having its sepa- 
rate chief, but all recognising a head chief. A familiar 
division of this tribe is into the Missouri and Mississippi 
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Sioux ; the latter are concentrated for purposes of trade chiefly 
at Prairie du Chien, or Fort Snelling. These latter have for 
years had much intercourse with the whites, are many of 
them great whiskey drinkers, and unfair specimens of their 
kindred of the Missouri. In spite of what has been stated by 
other travellers, Mr. Catlin says of the Missouri branch, 
‘“‘ There is no tribe on the continent, perhaps, of finer looking 
men, than the Sioux; and few tribes who are better or more 
comfortably clad and supplied with the necessaries of life.” 
He farther gives unhesitating testimony to the honesty and 
general goodness of their character. Our author took a por- 
trait of the chief, Ha-wou-je-tah, (the one horn,) of the Mee- 
ne-cow-e-gee band, who at middle age had arrived at the 
dignity of superior chief of tw enty bands. His name is de- 
rived from a small shell hanging from his neck which descend- 
ed to him from his father, and “which he said he valued more 
than any thing he possessed ; and this name he chose to bear 
rather than any which he might have claimed from his exploits. 
In his earlier day, he could on foot run down the buffalo and 
drive an arrow to his heart; his arrow was never drawn in 
vain — and his wigwam was strung with scalps taken in bat- 
tle. This pious son and brave warrior was afterwards a self- 
devoted victim to the grief which he felt, when he was the 
accidental cause of the death of his only son. In a frantic 
mood he mounted his favorite horse, dashed off to the 
prairie, vowing death to the first living creature he should 
meet, man or beast, friend or foe, and was gored and tram- 
pled to death by a buffalo bull, whom he had first irritated 
by his arrows, and, sending his horse homewards with a 
couple of arrows in his flanks, then encountered with his 
knife. Slayer and victim were afterwards found side by 
side. 

At the opening of the second volume, Mr. Catlin is found 
at Fort Leavenworth — passes down the river, and onward 
to Pensacola in Florida, by an old travelled route, com- 
pared with the unfrequented grounds previously passed over. 
He returned by the Mississippi, and ascended the Arkansas 
River by steamer, to a spot within two hundred miles of Fort 
Gibson. By permission from the secretary of war, the 
traveller joined the ill-fated detachment of dragoons which 
started under General Leavenworth and Colonel Dodge, in 
the summer of 1834, for the Camanche and Pawnee posts near 
the sources of the Red River. The murder within a very few 
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weeks of a Judge Martin and his servant, when out to hunt 
the buffalo, and the carrying off his young son by a party of 
Camanches or Pawnees, was rather an unfavorable omen 
at setting out. The number of dragoons, instead of amount- 
ing to eight hundred, as had been designed, mustered but 
four hundred. In ten days they advanced two hundred miles 
to the mouth of the False Washita. 


“ A great part of the way the country is prairie, gracefully undu- 
lating, well watered, and continually beautified by copses and patch- 
es of timber. On our way, my attention was riveted to the tops of 
some of the prairie bluffs, whose summits 1 approached with inex- 
pressible delight. I rode.to the top of one of these noble mounds, 
in company with my friends, Lieutenant Wheelock and Joseph Chad- 
wick, when we agreed that our Horses instinctively looked and ad- 
mired. They thought not of the rich herbage that was under their 
feet, but with deep-drawn sighs, their necks were loftily curved, 
and their eyes widely stretched over the landscape that was beneath 
us. Irom this elevated spot, the horizon was bounded all around 
us by mountain streaks of blue, softening into azure as they vanish- 
ed, and the pictured vales that intermediately were deepening into 
green as the eye was returning from its roamings. Beneath us and 
winding through the waving landscape, was seen with peculiar effect, 
the ‘bold dragoons,’ marching in beautiful order, forming a train of 
a mile in length. Baggage-wagons and Indians (engagés) helped 
to lengthen the procession. From the point where we stood, the 
line was seen in miniature; and the undulating hills over which it 
was bending. its way, gave it the appearance of a black snake grace- 
fully gliding over a rich carpet of green.” — Vol. ii., p. 45. 


The party were detained some time at this point by the 
illness of General Leavenworth and of several officers, togeth- 
er with about half of the men, who were all taken down with 
a slow bilious fever; and Colonel Dodge, leaving behind the 
sick, proceeded with but two hundred and fifty efficient men. 
Every night they encamped with military caution, as if they 
were in an enemy’s country —the packs and saddles were 
disposed at distances of five feet, forming a square of fifteen 
to twenty rods, within which the horses were picketed — the 
discharge of his piece by a raw recruit, when on guard one 
night, caused an alarm which startled the horses from their 
fastenings, who ‘‘ dashed out of their camp, and over the 
heads of their masters in the desperate Stampado.” This 
was but a false alarm; and when on the fourth day of their 
march, they fell in with a war party of the Camanches, after 
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the display of the flag of peace, the meeting passed off in the 
most friendly and even courteous manner. Accompanied by 
the Camanche band — ninety to one hundred in number — 
and thirty of their own guides and hunters, Osage and Che- 
rokee, Seneca and Delaware Indians, the dragoons advanc- 
ed to the Camanche village; where, after the displaying of 
the white flag on either part as before, they experienced a 
most friendly reception. The wild horse, sprung from a 
Spanish stock, abounds in the plains between the Washita 
and the Camanches, and spreads over the plains as far as 
Lake Winnepeg The usual mode of taking the wild horse 
is by the lazo. 


“ The usual mode of taking the wild horse is by throwing the 
laso, while pursuing them at full speed, and dropping a noose over 
their necks, by which their speed is soon checked, and they are 
‘choked down.’ The/aso is a thong of raw hide, some ten or fifteen 
yards in length, twisted or braided, with a noose fixed at the end of 
it; which, when the coil of the laso is thrown out, drops with great 
certainty over the neck of the animal, which is soon conquered. 

“ The Indian, when he starts for a wild horse, mounts one of the 
fleetest he can get, and, coiling his laso round his arm, starts off 
under ‘full whip,’ till he can enter the band, when he soon gets 
it over the neck of one of the number; when he instantly dismounts, 
leaving his own horse, and runs as fast as he can, letting the laso 
pass out gradually and carefully through his hands, until the horse 
falls for want of breath and lies helpless on the ground; at which 
time the Indian advances slowly towards the horse’s head, keeping 
his laso tight upon his neck, until he fastens a pair of hopples on 
the animal’s fore feet, and also loosens the laso, (giving the horse a 
chance to breathe) and gives it a noose around the under jaw, by 
which he gets a great power over the affrighted animal, which is rear- 
ing and plunging when it gets breath ; and, by which, as he advances 
h andover hand to the horse’s nose, he is able to hold it down and 
prevent it from throwing itself over on its back, at the hazard of 
its limbs. By this means he gradually advances, until he is able to 
place his hand on the animal’s nose and over its eyes, and at length 
breathe in its nostrils, when it soon becomes docile and conquered ; 
so that he has little else to do than remove the hopples from its 
feet, and lead or ride it into camp. This Lreaking down, however, 
or taming, is not without the most desperate trial on the part of 
the horse, which rears and plunges in every possible way to effect 
its escape, until its power is exhausted, and it becomes covered 
with foam ; and at last yields to the power of man, and becomes 
his willing slave for the rest of his life.”—Vol. ii., pp. 58-59. 
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The wild horse is found of all colors, from jet black to milk 
white, some pied; the mane luxuriant, and tail sweeping 
the ground. With the Camanches they are a small, spi- 
rited and serviceable animal. Many mules were grazing 
with the herds around the village. Further south, the horse 
is said to show higher blood. 

A mode called creasing is also resorted to ; this is done by a 
ball wounding the gristle of the withers, which stuns the animal, 
and brings him to the ground; this experiment frequently 
proves fatal, and at all times seems to injure the spirit of the 
horse. 

The village of the Camanches contains six to eight hun- 
dred skin-covered lodges, similar to those of the Sioux, and 
presents a very lively scene, of horses, dogs, wild sports, and 
every-day occupations. Ball is a favorite game; in this, 
and some other games, they are far behind the Sioux and 
others of the northern tribes; but in feats of horsemanship 
they are perhaps unrivalled. 


“ Amongst their feats in riding, there is one that has astonished 
me more than any thing of the kind I have ever seen, or expect to 
see, in my life:—A stratagem of war learned and practised by 
every young man in the tribe ; by which he is able to drop his body 
upon the side of his horse, at the instant that he is passing, effectu- 
ally screened from his enemy’s weapons, as he lays in a horizontal 
position behind the body of his horse, with his heel hanging over 
the horse’s back, by which he has the power of throwing himself up 
again, and changing to the other side of the horse if necessary. In 
this wonderful condition he will hang whilst his horse is at full 
speed, carrying with him his bow and his shield, and also his long 
lance of fourteen feet in length, all or either of which he will wield 
upon his enemy as he passes; rising and throwing his arrows over 
his horse’s back, or with equal ease and equal success under his 
horse’s neck. This astonishing feat, which the young men have 
been repeatedly playing off to our surprise as well as amusement, 
whilst they have been galloping about in front of our tents, com- 
pletely puzzled the whole of us, and appeared to be the result of 
magic rather than of skill acquired by practice.” — Vol. ii., p. 56. 


After repeated and vain efforts of Mr. Catlin to obtain a 
solution of the puzzle, a gift of a few plugs of tobacco to one 
of the young men was successful. 


“T found, on examination, that a short hair halter was passed 
around the neck of the horse, and both ends tightly braided into 
NO. XX.—VOL. X- 56 
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the mane, on the withers, leaving a loop to hang under the neck 
and against the breast, which, being caught up in the hand, makes 
a sling into which the elbow falls, taking the weight of the body 
on the middle of the upper arm. Into this loop the rider drops sud- 
denly and fearlessly, leaving his heel to hang over the back of the 
horse to steady him, and also to restore him when he wishes to 
regain his upright position on his horse’s back. 

“The Camanches are in stature rather low, and in person often 
approaching to corpulency. In their movements they are heavy 
and ungraceful; and, on their feet, one of the most slovenly and 
unattractive races of Indians that I have ever seen; but the mo- 
ment they mount their horses, they seem at once metamorphosed, 
and surprise the spectator with the ease and elegance of their move- 
ments.” — Vol. ii., p. 56. 


The Camanches are in number from thirty to forty 
thousand, and can send into the field six or seven thousand 
well armed and mounted warriors. 

The dragoons pursued their march to the village of the 
Pawnees, on the bank of the Red River, ninety miles above 
the Camanche town. Their lodges, six or seven hundred 
in number, are constructed with poles and thatched with 
the long prairie grass. In shape they are like stout short-necked 
bottles, and sit on the ground at the foot of a ragged range 
of rocks. The strangers were surprised at seeing “ exten- 
sive fields of corn, (maize,) pumpkin, melons, beans, and 
squashes, with abundance of buffalo meat.” Their reception 
by the old chief was most friendly. At first they denied all 
knowledge of Judge Martin’s son or of the murder. A ne- 
gro living with the Pawnees gave information that the boy 
was in the village. Colonel Dodge told the council of his hav- 
ing brought with him two Pawnees and one Kiowa girl, whom 
he had ransomed from their enemies, the Osages, who had 
held them for some years as prisoners. This had a good 
effect, and an intelligent boy was brought in from a corn 
field where he had been secreted, naked, as all the Indian 
boys of that age; he was received affectionately by Colonel 
Dodge; the girls were produced and recognized by their 
relatives with touching expressions of joy. ‘ The heart of 
the venerable old chief (of ninety years of age) was melted 
at this evidence of white man’s friendship, and he rose upon 
his feet and taking Colonel Dodge in his arms, and placing 
his left cheek against the left cheek of the colonel, held him 
for some time without saying a word, whilst tears were flow- 
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ing from his eyes. He then embraced each officer in turn 
in the same silent and affectionate manner, which form took 
half an hour or more before it was completed.” The troops 
were then carefully supplied with dried buffalo beef and 
green corn, brought on the backs of women and thrown 
down in the encampment of the dragoons. ‘ This seemed 
almost a providential deliverance, for the country between 
here and the Camanches was entirely destitute of grain, 
and our last provisions were consumed.” It is pleasing to 
find that the boy was safely restored to his mother. Curi- 
osity had drawn together numbers of the friendly tribes of 
the Camanches, Kiowas, and Wicos, “two thousand or 
more of those wild and fearless looking fellows,” says Catlin, 
‘‘were assembled; and all, from their horses’ backs, with wea- 
pons in hand, were looking into our pitiful little encampment 
of two hundred men, all in a state of dependence and almost 
literal starvation; and, at the same time, nearly one half the 
number too sick to have made a successful resistance if we 
had been attacked.” The Pawnee Picts are no ways related 
to those of the Platte; in person they resemble the Ca- 
manches; with the allied tribes of the Kiowas and Wicos they 
can turn out three thousand warriors. The party returned 
by the way of Camp Canadian, Texas. On their second 
day’s march from the False Washita, they travelled over a 
bed of clam and oyster shells in a complete state of petri- 
faction. ‘There was a ridge running apparently from north 
east to southwest, several hundred feet high, and in breadth 
from a quarier to half a mile, lying loose to the depth of ten 
inches from the surface, and sometimes for acres together 
without the least vegetation. ‘In many instances we picked 
them up entire, never having been opened, and splitting them 
open as we would an oyster, the fish was seen petrified in 
perfect form, and, by dipping it in water, it showed all the 
colors and freshness of an oyster just opened.” (Vol. ii., p. 
857.) In another section of the country, between Fort Gibson 
and the Washita, they passed for several miles a ridge which 
appeared to be a rock of iron. Further west, between the 
Camanche village and the Canadian, they passed many 
miles over a bare surface of solid grey gypsum, interlined, 
as far as the eye could see, east and west, with streaks of 
three to five inches wide of snowy whiteness of saltpetre 
and salt ; the supplies seemed inexhaustible. 

Mr. Catlin suffered much from fever on this expedition. 
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The party returned to Fort Gibson, broken down with sick- 
ness and thinned in numbers. General Leavenworth and 
Lieutenant McClure died at the mouth of the False Washita, 
besides ten to fifteen of the dragoons. Mr. Beyrich, a Prus- 
sian botanist, who had made the journey with the regiment 
comfortably in a light dearborn waggon from St. Louis to 
Fort Gibson, and thence tothe False Washita and the Cross 
Timbers, on his return to Fort Gibson and whilst engaged in 
preparing his specimens, fell a victim to the prevailing epi- 
demic; his servant, a young German, was laid beside him. 
The whole party had endured much under almost tropical 
suns, suffering from thirst amidst salt streams and briny 
pools, and in a country which now abounds to profusion 
and is then bare of game, they were not always free from the 
cravings of hunger. “ Ofthe four hundred and fifty fine fellows,” 
says Mr. Catlin, “who started from this place four months 
since, about one third have already died, and I believe many 
more there are whose fates are sealed, and will yet fall vic- 
tims to the deadly diseases contracted in that fatal country.” 
The result of a hostile campaign against the lance and the 
bow of the Indian, would have been sport to the soldier, 
weighed against the ravages of disease, which, in this quarter 
of the west, is likely at some future day to extend its 
shield over some remnant of the Indian race. 

The second volume is full of much interesting narrative 
and description of many extreme and distant points of the 
wide and wild regions traversed by Mr. Catlin. The limits of 
this article but admit of some short extracts respecting the 
great mystery-spot of the western tribes — 


“The Coteau des Prairies is the dividing ridge between the St. 
Peter’s and Missouri rivers; its southern termination or slope is 
about in the latitude of the falls of St. Anthony, and it stands equi- 
distant between the two rivers, its general course bearing two 
or three degrees west of north for two or three hundred miles.” 
a “ This wonderful feature, which is several hundred 
miles in length, and varying from fifty to one hundred in width, is 
perhaps the noblest mound of its kind in the world; it gradually 
and gracefully rises on each side, by swell after swell, without tree, 
bush, or rock, (save what are to be seen in the vicinity of the Pipe 
Stone Quarry,) and every where covered with green grass, affording 
the traveller, from its highest elevation, the most unbounded and 
sublime view of —nothing at all—save the blue and boundless 
ocean of prairies that lie beneath and all around him, vanishing into 
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azure in the distance, without a speck or spot to break their soft- 
ness.” —Vol. ii., p. 204. 


Near the southern extremity and on the very top of this 
mound is the far-famed Pipe Stone Quarry; the striking 
feature of the scene is a perpendicular wall of twenty-five 
to thirty feet in height, composed of distinct horizontal layers 
of light grey and rose or flesh colored quartz, nearly two 
miles in length, and fronting to the west it disappears at both 
ends in the prairie which is there a little more elevated. The 
wash of a little stream, proceeding from springs a short dis- 
tance back of the wall, has carried off the superincumbent 
earth, and, having bared the wall for a distance of two miles, 
now glides from some distance over the level surface of the 
rock, and leaps from the top of the wall into a deep basin 
below, forming the extreme source of one of the head streams 
of the “ Big Sioux” river. Below the wall and parallel 
with it, is a level prairie of half a mile wide, in all parts of 
which the slaty layers of red stone are found to the depth of 
four or five feet. Dr. Jackson, of Boston, to whom Mr. Cat- 
lin sent specimens, pronounces it ‘a new mineral compound, 
not steatite, harder than gypsum, and softer than carbonate 
of lime.” From this stone are formed the bowls of the pipes 
which are found amongst all the tribes of the west, and 
Catlin extends it even to all of the continent. The different 
tribes have various traditions respecting this spot, and of the 
manifestations of the power of the Great Spirit by which it 
is consecrated. This has, for centuries, been a hallowed and 
neutral ground, resorted to by the tribes of the Missouri and 
the Mississippi. The totems and distinguishing marks of the 
different tribes are deeply engraven on the quartz rocks, be- 
sides thousands of paintings and inscriptions — excavations 
of the clay or stone, ancient and recent, with remains of 
graves and mounds. Five huge granite boulders rest upon 
the plain below the wall, at the base of which the Indian 
seeks to propitiate the guardian spirits of the place by offer- 
ings of tobacco, and entreats permission to take away a 
small piece of the red stone for a pipe. Of late years, the 
Sioux have asserted and have endeavored to establish an 
exclusive right to this sacred spot, even as against their red 
brethren, and with more, nay, good reason, against the intru- 
sion of the pale face. Catlin and his English fellow traveller, 
Mr. Wood, at a spot called Traverse des Sioux, on the 
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St. Peter’s, one hundred and fifty miles from the Platte, were 
stopped and detained per force, by what for once he calls, for- 
getting himself, a rascally band of about twenty Sioux, who 
remonstrated, with much vehemence and no small threaten- 
ings, against the determination of the travellers to proceed 
to the great mystery-place of the Indian race. Had he be- 
thought himself for a moment of the feelings of an Indian, 
or of the hazard which a stranger runs by intruding upon 
the sanctity of a Mahometan mosque or a Hindoo dewal, he 
might, either from a regard to ancient religious prejudices or 
a reasonable apprehension of danger to hituself, have turned 
away his footsteps from the sacred stone. 

However, every where throughout this work, by 
pleasing pictures, Mr. Catlin manifests an opposite feeling 
towards the tribes yet free from pestilential contact with 
the white frontier, his esteem of their simple virtues 
within themselves, of their hospitable dispositions toward 
the stranger, and by his spirited sketches of the sports 
of peace, and bold traits of bravery in war, he sedulously 
exalts the character of the free roamer of the prairie — 
«The slave of none, of beasts alone the lord.” He boldly 
testifies to the excellent qualities of the much maligned 
Crows and Blackfeet—honest, brave, and high minded. Nor 
are the Sioux, of the Missouri, to be given over quietly to the 
condemnatory sentence of the white man. Where can be 
found a boldand fearless race, showing tenderer feelings, than 
in the council of the Pawnees of the Red River ? Look at the 
gentle, brave, and honorable Mandans. In every place where 
the cupidity of trade, and the vices and corruptions of the 
worst part of a white frontier have not corrupted native sim- 
plicity, towards friends and strangers the Indian is friendly, 
just and hospitable, and reserves for his enemy, as part of 
the code of self-defence, the right and the violence of retalia- 
tion. In domestic life polygamy is a social institution for the 
better maintenance of families—nor is the quiet of home 
ruffled by it; and, where the white man has not poisoned 
their manners, no where do we see a prevailing corruption 
in the intercourse of the sexes ; no where, it is needless to 
say, and, under no circumstances, the unutterable abomina- 
tions of Eastern India. Catlin tells of one instance, most 
likely of rare occurrence, of the exposure of one of the Pun- 
cahs, bowed down by a weight of five score years, and who, 
too feeble for travel, was deserted by a band of Puncahs, 
when starting for their hunting grounds. He himself beheld 
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him resigned to his fate, under a slight shelter and with a 
scanty stock of provisions. His bones were, at a subsequent 
day, seen bleaching upon the prairie ; but no where amongst 
them do we read of the exposure of helpless infants, or the 
sale of young children, occurrences so shocking in the east. 
They have a simple moral code written on their conscience, 
which implicitly believes in and relies upon the Great Spirit 
and Father of all men. It is one amongst the inscrutable 
dispensations of Almighty Providence, that the religious 
belief of a rude race should be so simple. They have no idol 
to fill a niche beneath the dome ofa heathen pantheon. And 
it is a theme of wonder and of praise to a philosopher and a 
Christian, that their religious ceremonies and observances 
are so free from the moral impurities and bloody stains 
found at an earlier day among the nations nearer the 
seats of patriarchal rites; and that primeval truths have 
been preserved through successive ages, and still subsist in 
an integrity and clearness, which, in the almost universal flood 
of idolatrous worship, was not to be expected amongst any 

eople but those who dwelt compassed about with the 
todaan of the day-spring from on high. And the Indian, 
besides, is eminently devout, the victim of self-torture, and 
the agony of prayer. Yet still has he proved himself, in 
such moral course of life, and of simplicity of belief, a hesi- 
tating and reluctant disciple under the teachings of either 
civilization or Christianity. Whilst the descendants of the 
stranger of the pale face increase and flourish under the shade 
and shelter of civil and religious institutions — wide and 
more widely as their branches extend, they seem to drop 
naught but blight and mildew on the shrivelled natives of 
the land. 

In the advance of civilization, as year follows upon year, 
tribe after tribe of the red race is driven off the possessions 
of his fathers— from every fruitful hill and every fertile 
valley — from every fair lake and pleasant river, to wear out 
existence, in hunger and hardship, amid the barren crags 
and deep defiles of the mountains, or to waste away, where 
“sickness pines the clime,” amid the tangled wilderness 
and pestilential marshes of sea or river shore. 

Humboldt, one of the greatest philosophic travellers, says 
of the Indians of our continent — “ The savage state in Ame- 
rica is not the dawning of a rising people, but the fading of 
one sinking and overthrown by overwhelming catastrophes.” 
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Such too surely seems to be their state; and that ulti- 
mately, as a distinct nation or nations, they must vanish 
from this North American continent. All that kind hearts 
and hands have done for their preservation, from Columbus 
and Las Casas down to William Penn and the friends of 
their race, to the present day, has been unavailing. Try 
what we may for their security, by prohibiting the ingress 
and regress of the white trader and trapper, by cutting off 
pernicious intercourse, it does seem, to a reflective mind, that 
has watched the successive waste of the race, that we can 
but acquiesce in their fate, and endeavor to smoothe their 
downward way to utter extinction. 





Art. VII. — Histoire de ? Art moderne en Allemagne. Par le 
Comte A. Raczynsxi. 3 vols. 4to. Chaque volume ac- 
compagné d’un Atlas de gravures sur cuivre. Paris: 
1836-1841. 


Ir has been asserted, that the growth of Art, in ancient 
Greece, was greatly influenced by their forms of social polity ; 
and thatthe superiority of the Greeks over contemporary nations, 
in all matters relating to the fine arts, was the result of the 
enjoyment of freer political institutions than those possessed 
by their neighbors. But if a comparatively wiser and more 
equal system of laws was the sole or most efficient cause of 
the excellence of Grecian art, how shall we account for the 
fact that, in modern times, painting, architecture, sculpture 
and music, instead of attaining their fullest development in 
republics, or in limited monarchies savoring of republicanism, 
have grown most vigorously beneath the shadow of despotic 
authority, and in countries where even rational freedom is 
mistaken for licentious anarchy? Civil liberty is an excellent 
thing in itself; but we are not inclined to attribute to it a 
miraculous influence over the minds and hearts of men, — 
and have little faith in its exclusive power of fostering the 
development of arts, perhaps more agreeable than useful. 
Indeed, we believe that a careful examination of the rise and 
progress of painting and sculpture in different countries, will 
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lead to the opinion, that forms of government, whether free 
or despotic, have little or no influence upon the existence of 
artistical genius, and tend neither to encourage nor repress 
its exercise. ‘Though differing greatly in the character of 
their political institutions, Greece, Italy, Spain, France, and 
Germany, have, as far as respects the fine arts, each in turn 
had their moments of darkness and of light. The gloomy 
tyranny of Spain, half regal and half clerical, could not 
damp the fire of Murillo; Le Brun trod the path to great- 
ness under the despotic authority of Louis le Grand; and 
David’s pencil was gaining him immortality at the time when 
France was resounding with the shout of “ wvela république.” 
We find the more satisfaction in adopting and adhering to the 
opinion that every civilized nation, in its turn, must arrive at 
a successful cultivation of the arts, as it excites the hope 
that in our country where they have been so slow in their 
development, they are one day to flourish in luxuriance. 

The origin of painting (for it is of this art that we wish par- 
ticularly to speak) is lost in the mists and shades of antiquity. 
There is evidence enough that it was known and practised 
by the Egyptians in very remote ages, and the researches 
and descriptions of Champollion, Belzoni, and others, would 
lead us to believe that the principles of drawing, in particu- 
lar, were familiar to this extraordinary people. Of coloring, 
their knowledge, from the specimens still existing, seems to 
have been much more limited, though sufficient to justify the 
opinion, that to them the Greeks probably owed their first 
lessons in art, as they certainly did their earliest instruction 
in philosophy. 

Of the eminent painters of Greece we have little knowledge 
beyond their names. ‘Time has swept away their works, and 
left us nothing but the records of their fame. We may, how- 
ever, believe, without any great stretch of credulity, that 
Polygnotus, Apelles, and Zeuxis, were workers of wonders 
in no wise inferior to those created in later times by Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, and Antonio Allegri. The high degree of 
excellence which distinguishes these productions of the Greek 
chisel which time has spared, proves that the rules of the art 
of design, were as well known and as scrupulously followed 
at Athens and Sicyon,as subsequently at Rome and Florence ; 
and that the painters of Greece were not ignorant of the magic 
power of coloring, is sufficiently established by the effect 
which the exhibition of their pictures appears to have had 
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upon their countrymen. It is true that Winckelman and 
other modern writers on art of less authority, have alleged 
that both linear and aerial perspective were unknown to the 
ancients; and, from this assumed ignorance, the inference is 
drawn that their works could never have been comparable 
to those which followed the revival of the arts in Italy. But, 
as it is only from defects discovered in some old paintings 
found at Herculaneum, that this want of knowledge is sup- 
posed to have existed, we cannot allow the reproach to affect 
the Greeks, with whatever force it may apply to the Romans.* 
Polygnotus is represented as having been highly skilled in 
the formation of groups ; and one of his paintings, (the Sack 
of Troy) is said to have contained no fewer than eighty-four 
figures. It is impossible to conceive how this multitude 
could have been introduced into one picture, in such manner 
as to excite general admiration, unless the painter had pos- 
sessed a knowledge, and a very accurate knowledge too, of 
"eats gas in both its branches; without it, the effect must 

ave been decidedly bad, and the Amphyctionic council 
would scarcely have rewarded the labor of the artist, by mak- 
ing him a denizen of every city of Greece. 

Rome, at the period of her highest glory, was too busily 
employed in making new, and consolidating old conquests, to 
admit the cultivation of any art save that of war. But though 
her sons despised, they were willing to profit by ihe labors 
of those whom they had subdued, and Grecian artists were 
allured, and works of Grecian art transported into Italy, to 
adorn the palaces and walls of the conquerors. Yet, many 
years elapsed before the possession of the glorious creations 
of Phidias or Lysippus, had a quickening effect upon Roman 
taste. During the existence of the republic, the sword and 
pen continued to be more highly prized than the pencil and 
chisel. Arts were abandoned to freedmen and foreigners; 
and of Roman sculptors and painters, few existed, and none 
of sufficient merit to transmit their works or scarcely their 
names to after times.t 


* Even the artistical character of the Romans can scarcely suffer on account 
of the alleged deficiencies of the recovered pictures. Herculaneum was a town 
of small importance, and the artists employed in the decoration of its buildings, 
were probably men of little professionul note. Should a convulsion of nature 
overwhelm one of our cities, future generations might with similar injustice infer 
the low state of the art in this country, from the discovery of some of those ridicu- 
lous portraits in which “tawdry yellow strives with dirty red,” with which our 
honest burghers are so fond of defacing the walls of their apartments. 

t One reason why the works of the ancients have not reached our times, has 
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Under the Cesars, a greater refinement, perhaps we might 
say, corruption of manners, and the accumulation of large for- 
tunes in private hands, were somewhat more favorable to the 
exercise of talents which could administer to the comfort or 
vanity of the rich. Two statues still exist (the Antinous and 
Venus D’Arles) which indicate that, during the time of Hadrian, 
Roman sculpture had made a near approach to the grace and 
beauty of Grecian models. It is true that, as the names of 
the authors have not’ been preserved, it may well be that we 
are inerror in attributing these works to Romanhands. The 
artists may have been Greeks, who sought bread and fame 
by their labors in a foreign land. At all events, we have no 
evidence that painting was cultivated with the same success 
as the sister art; and, if we except St. Luke, the evangelist, 
who, according to the doubtful tradition of the catholic church, 
is represented as a great master of the art, we cannot name 
any distinguished painter within the wide circle of the Roman 
empire. 

Christianity, afterwards so favorable to the arts, was, in its 
origin, adverse to them. The war between the new faith and 
the old superstition was one of extermination; and the hatred 
borne against those false gods whom paganism had enthron- 
ed in the heavens, very naturally extended itselfto their images 
onearth. The reformers of that day, like those who after- 
wards sprung up in the bosom of the catholic church, saw 
in the decorations of temples and public buildings, nothing 
but the evidence of a gross idolatry ; and when the policy of 
Constantine began, and the early death of Julian completed 
the triumph of the true religion, its followers were not much 
distinguished for the temperance with which they used their 
victory. How many Jupiters, Apollos, and Mercuries were 
demolished in spite of the thunder bolt, laurel crown, and 
caduceus— how many Venuses ‘wooed compassion” in 
vain to their naked beauties, we have now no means of deter- 
mining ; but we cannot err in supposing that the same zeal 
that could strike the marble into fragments would erase from 


not been adverted to in the text. Their paintings were principally upon walls, 
and few or none of the edifices thus decorated, have survived the many accidents 
to which they were exposed in the lapse of ages. Frescoes too, in which water 
colors are employed, are acted upon by many causes of decay, which have no 
influence on paintings in oil, We draw our inference of the low state of 
Roman art, not from the absence of any visible works, but from the silence of 
their poets and historians on a subject which could scarcely have failed to 
awaken their attention, had it been deserving of it. 
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the walls the painted forms of gods and goddesses who had 
ceased to be the objects of fear or of hope. 

The battle having been fought and won, and the last tem- 
ple of paganism closed, purified, and re-opened to a truer wor- 
ship, the vindictive feeling which enveloped art and super- 
stition in one common destruction, began to subside. Con- 
stantinople, the seat of a mighty but sinking empire, became 
necessarily a point of attraction for every kind of talent; 
and here it was, that an art was discovered, which, first em- 
ployed in the decoration of the churches of Byzantium, and 
from thence transported to Italy, became there the precursor 
of modern painting. It was from the workers in Mosaic, who 
emigrated to Florence about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, that Cimabue, the first Italian who has left a name wor- 
thy of remembrance in the annals of art, obtained a know- 
ledge of painting as it was practised. by the Byzantine Greeks. 
Gifted with great natural genius, he improved upon the hints 
he received, and his success seems to have been commensurate 
with his talent. Such was the public enthusiasm created by an 
exhibition of his works, that one of these, a picture represent- 
ing the Virginand infant Christ, was carried in a triumphal pro- 
cession through the streets of Florence. In the school of this 
distinguished man was formed Giotto, who surpassed his mas- 
ter, because, not content with following servilely the precepts 
received from him, he strove to remedy that in which they 
were defective, by a close and attentive study and imitation 
of nature. The works of this old master which still exist, 
though defective in drawing, hard in outline and feeble in 
coloring, possess a gracefulness and expression which were 
afterwards reproduced by Raphael in a much higher degree, 
and accompanied by supericr beauties of execution. None 
of the immediate disciples of Giotto appear to have carried 
painting further than their master; their highest ambition 
seems to have been to tread in his footsteps, and more than 
a century elapsed before Masaccio, the Bellini, Perugino, and 
Beato Angelico appeared to give a new and stronger impulse 
to the art. Van Eyck’s discovery, which about this time be- 
came generally known, enabled the painters of this age to 
give to their colors an enduring brilliancy and truth, of 
which their predecessors had no conception. The progress 
of painting in Italy was now rapid, and the sixteenth century 
saw it advance to and attain perfection. Then it was, that 
Raphael, at Rome, Michael Angelo, at Florence, Correggio, a 
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Parma, and Titian, at Venice, began and completed those 
labors which have made them immortal, and still exist to 
stimulate the ambition of the strong, and bid the weak des- 
pair. Then it was that Albert Durer in Germany, with equal 
genius but less personal good fortune, gave evidence that the 
cold climate of the north was as favorable to the develop- 
ment of artistical power, as the sunny regions of the south. 

Nothing in life is stationary, and art, like other things, 
retrogrades when it does not advance. The Caracci, Guido 
Reni, Caravaggi, and the Bassanos, in their efforts to compass 
originality, diverged from the true path, and painting, in their 
hands, lost much of its poetic character. Then came 
Giordano, with his astonishing fertility of invention and facility 
of execution, but wanting in that simplicity which seems to 
be an indispensable accompaniment of the highest pictorial 
excellence. Correct, but exaggerated in drawing — brilliant, 
but false in color, he seemed to unite in himself all that was 
defective in the Florentine and Venetian schools. Like 
Giordano, Rubens, the first of Flemish painters, may be said 
to have contributed to the decadence of art. An imitator of 
nature, but of material nature only, ideal beauty did not seem 
to exist for him. We wish it, however, to be understood 
that this censure is applied only to the general character of his 
productions. There are works of this great master which 
rise to an equality with the best of the Italian school, but 
these works are few in number, and only serve to prove of 
what the artist was capable when governed by true principles. 

To Giordano succeeded, in Italy, Carlo Maratti, Sassofer- 
rato, and a host of others, whose names we have neither time 
nor space to mention, and no one of whom seems to have had 
the power of arresting the downward course of painting, con- 
sidered with regard to its imaginative and intellectual cha- 
racter. Whoever wishes to pursue the investigation will 
find the chain of Italian art, so bright and free from alloy in 
the seventeenth century, becoming gradually more and more 
rusted and impure as it extends to the present day. 

About the time of the Caracci, the French school began to 
make itself a name. Nicholas Poussin, and after him Le 
Brun and Le Sueur, obtained great and deserved celebrity. 
The fame of the latter, however, was a plant of slow growth, 
and came too late to be productive of personal benefit. By 
a strange fatality, the man whose genius approached most 
nearly to that of Raphael, and who, if the efforts of one indi- 
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vidual could have given a better direction to public taste, 
would have made France, with respect to the arts, what 
Italy was in the sixteenth century, lived poor and neglected, 
and died as he had lived. The prettinesses of Mignard, 
Vatteau, and Boucher, then came in vogue, and French 
art sank as rapidly as it had risen, until David appeared to 
give to it fresh energy and restore something of its early 
splendor. 

With this brief view of the rise, progress, and decline of 
painting in Europe, we preface our account of the work, the 
title of which stands at the head of this article. We shall 
now sce the effect produced by a revived taste for the labors 
of the more ancient masters of the German school ; this taste, 
at first confined to amateurs, and exhibited in rescuing from 
destruction and preserving in private collections, pictures 
which, for two centuries, had lain unnoticed in the dust 
of garrets and churches,* has extended itself from the col- 
lectors to the producers, and bids fair to give a fresh impulse 
to German art, which may bring back the remembrance of 
Albert Durer and Holbein. 

Count Athanasius Raczynski, a nobleman of taste and 
fortune, has found employment for both in writing and pub- 
lishing a history of the foundation of the new schools of 
painting at Dusseldorf, Munich, and Berlin; and of the pro- 
gress made by the founders and their pupils in creating a 
purer taste, and bringing back the artists of Germany to those 
right principles of composition from which, for more than 
two hundred years, their predecessors had ignorantly strayed. 
This work is comprised in three folio volumes, enriched and 
embellished by numerous engravings, which furnish suffi- 
cient evidence of the genius and talent that now govern the 
efforts of the renovating school. 


*In the year 1803, two young Germans, (the brothers Boisserée,) then at 
Paris, struck by the richness of the Museum of Antiquities, which the rapine of 
Napoleon and the taste of Denon had formed in the French capital, determined 
to return to their native city, (Cologne,) and commence there, on a scale suited to 
their means, a collection of the same kind. They knew that Southern Germany 
was rich in ancient specimens of art, and knew also that such things, though 
singly of little value, would, when united at one point, become objects of public 
curiosity and of real utility, because they would throw a great light on the history 
of German art during the middle ages. 

In this enterprise they were stimulated and guided by the counsel of the cele- 
brated Frederic Schlegel, who sought, also, in various publications, to awaken 
attention to a subject which he deemed of national importance. An old paint- 
ing, ———— the crucifixion, was the first obtained for the Boisserée collection : 
its author was unknown, but it was found afterwards to bear a great resemblance 
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It is $o seldom that individuals possessing the means of being 
useful in their day and generation, apply those means toa 
good purpose, that when we meet with one who, like 
Raczynski, generously devotes time, learning, and money to the 
worthiest object, we cannot withhold from him his due meed 
of praise ; and praise is likely to be the author’s sole reward, 
for the expensive character of his book and the limited num- 
ber of copies forbid all expectation of his ever receiving a 
pecuniary remuneration 

In his introductory chapter, the author explains the motives 
which induced him to compose his work. It seems that, 
having been long devoted to the study of the arts, he wished 
to methodize his knowledge, so as to make it more available, 
and for that purpose committed to paper the reflections to 
which his study had given birth. The result of thus examin- 
ing and arranging his mental impressions on the subject of 
painting and sculpture, was a full faith in the existence of 
positive beauty in nature, and in the applicability of those 
rules by which natural beauty is found and judged to pro- 
ductions of art. We have no time nor taste for metaphysical 
abstractions. Stripped of the wordy garb of many folds in 
which German writers do not dress, but swaddle their 
thoughts, Count Raczynski’s disquisition on the “ Beautiful” 
presents the following conclusion, the truth of which will be 
readily admitted. ‘“ Beauty exists for each of the senses, 
and through them operates on the mind. That which acts 
on the sense of sight resides in form and color; grace, sym- 
metry and expression are its attributes.” And from the 


to the pictures of Van Meckenem, whose works, in style and execution, are very 
similar to the early productions of the art, such as it was practised by the Byzan- 
tine Greeks. The discovery, in 1806, of a great many paintings of the same cha- 
racter, and, in 1808, of an altar in the half-ruined church of St. Clare, ornamented 
with carvings in wood, and pictures, and bearing the date of 1306, led to the con- 
clusion that the arts found their way to the banks of the Rhine about the same 
time that they were transported from Constantinople into Italy. 

TheBoisserée collection was soon after enriched by the acquisition of a picture, 
attributed, with much show of reason, to William of Cologne, a painter who 
enjoyed great reputatiou in the fourteenth century. ‘Then came the Death of the 
Virgin, by Schoreel, the Presentation, by John Van Eyck, the Christ of Hem- 
meling, a picture by Luke Van Leiden, and many productions of other painters 
of less,note, each of which, however, formed a link in this chain of art. 

The Boisserées removed to Heidelberg in 1811, and their gallery became an ob- 
ject of interest and curiosity, not merely to artists and amateurs, but to the public at 
large. The taste for old pictures became a sort of mania, and many private col- 
lections were formed, none of which, however, equalled in size or value that of 
the brothers Boisserée. Kings vied with each other for its possession, and, after 
some negotiation, it passed into the hands of the King of Bavaria, and is now to 
be seen at Munich. 
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above is deduced the corollary, that “ he alone can ever be 
great in the arts, who is able to perceive the beautiful in 
nature, and to represent it with such truth of imitation, as to 
awaken in the mind of the beholder those emotions which a 
view of the reality would produce.” 

It is with the second chapter, containing a preliminary 
view of the state of art in Germany, previous to the founda- 
tion of the existing schools, that the interest of Count 
Raczynski’s work begins. The first artist who seems to 
have been dissatisfied with the beaten road, and anxious to 
return to that which, originally travelled by the old German 
masters, had since their time been suffered to lie disused, 
was Carstens, a native of Holstein. With the true feeling of 
a ‘poet, he sought to idealize hisart. He had discovered that 
a strong conception must always precede the execution of a 
picture ; and that unless the painter had before his mind’s 
eye a vivid sketch of the scenes and characters he wished to 
delineate, and was gifted besides with a thorough intelli- 
gence of the emotions intended to be produced, his work, 
however excellent in a merely mechanical point of view, 
would always be deficient in the higher artistical requisites. 
The beauty of the heathen mythology appears to have made 
a strong impression on the mind of Carstens, for from this 
source was his inspiration drawn. Nature had refused to 
him the talent of coloring, and aware of his own weakness 
in that branch of the art, he limited himself to pencil sketches. 
Many designs made by him are in existence at Weimar, 
indicating in their author a profound knowledge of the art 
of composition, and unbounded powers of imagination. 
Strangely enough, Goethe, who devoted a volume to the glo- 
rification of Hackert, a less gifted artist, appears to have 
known nothing of Carstens, who, like many other men of 
genius, does not seein to have been justly appreciated by the 
public for whom he labored, until death had placed him 
beyond the reach of either praise or censure. 

The next name,of importance is that of Shick. of Stuttgard, 
a pupil of the French painter David. Dissatisfied with a school 
which, however excellent in many respects, was yet led too 
often to mistake exaggeration for greatness, the young German 
left France for Italy, and gave himself to the study of the works 
of Raphael with an attention and success visibly impressed 
on all his productions. But Shick, though an imaginative 
man, was wanting in religious feeling; the plague-spot of 
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infidelity so often fatal to men of high intellectual power, was 
fixed upon his heart; and, as the source of pious emotions 
became dried up within him, he failed in the conception and 
execution of all subjects in any way connected with religion. 
In the school of David he had acquired correctness of draw- 
ing, and nature had made him a colorist. His early death, 
(at the age of thirty-one) put an end toa career which would 
doubtless have proved brilliant, as he seems to have chosen 
a right direction ; and the works which he left behind, though 
few in number, entitle him to a place among the restorers of 
German art.* 

About the beginning of the present century several young 
German artists, among whom was Overbeck, were dismissed 
from the academy of Vienna for an alleged violation of the 
laws and usages of that ancient and enlightened institution. 
it is difficult to refrain from laughter, when we learn that the 
youthful contempt of established authority, which was 
punished by expulsion, consisted in seeing with other eyes 
than those of the masters, and in studying nature more closely 
than the venerable heads of the Viennese academy deemed 
to be either proper or useful. It must be confessed, however, 
that Overbeck had some singular opinions on the subject of 
art; he believed that the use of the model was injurious to 
the ideal conception of character ; and, relying on his extra- 
ordinary knowledge of anatomy, and on his power of deli- 
neating with accuracy, from the images in his mind, figures 
in every possible position, seldom or never had recourse to 
models, unless for the purpose of giving a graceful arrange- 
ment to the folds of drapery. The danger of this method, 
though less visible in his works, became very apparent when 
it was adopted by men of less natural power or acquired 
knowledge. The sketches of the young men whom his 
example had influenced were always superior to their finished 
performances ; for, as the pictures advanced towards com- 
pletion, the difficulty of moving without guide or support 
was greatly increased. In 1809, Overbeck removed to Rome, 
where he lived in a state of isolation, revolving in his mind 
and reducing to order those principles of art which he after- 
wards put so successfully in practice. The ensuing year, he 


* We find it noted byCount Raczynski, that Shick greatly improved his coloring 
while at Rome, through the aid of Washington Allston, who taught him, in 
particular, how to prepare his first coloring, in such a manner as to produce 
afterwards the most striking effects by glazing. 
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was joined by Peter Cornelius and William Schadow, men of 
a similar turn of mind, full of talent and ambition, and in 
whom he found able coadjutors. 

Cornelius, who had then completed his illustrations of 
Faust, brought with him to Rome the reputation of genius. 
Driven from Dusseldorf, as Overbeck had beén from Vienna, 
by the envy or ignorance of men who could neither under- 
stand nor appreciate his powers, he opened a school at 
Frankfort, and soon drew around him a number of young 
men of talent, who felt that there was much in German art 
that required reform and amelioration, and saw in Cornelius, 
a man whose genius and perseverance were likely to effect 
both. A critical study of the works of John Van Eyck, 
Albert Durer, and other fathers of the art, first led Cornelius 
to believe, that since their day, all those qualities which make 
of painting something more than a mere application of colors 
to canvass, had greatly deteriorated. This belief derived 
greater strength from a visit to Rome, which brought him 
acquainted with the works of Raphael, Michael Angelo, and 
Beato Angelico. At this time he united himself to Overbeck, 
and both were employed by the Prussian consul, Bartoldi, in 
executing several frescoes, the subjects of which were taken 
from the life of Joseph, and which served not only as the 
measure of their practical ability, but as a test of the value of 
their theoretical principles. 

Schadow, the last of this triumvirate, with less imaginative 
power than his associates, was superior to both in mechanical 
execution. He came to Rome a mere portrait painter, but 
natural talent, assiduous industry, and the counsels and ex- 
ample of his two friends, soon enabled him to ascend, with 
firmness and security, to the higher regions of art. 

These three men formed a centre around which the young 
German artists who visited Rome about this time were 
accustomed to gather. ‘They were apostles of a new faith, 
and could not long remain without disciples. Hitherto the 
theatre had furnished to painting its models, and the attitudes 
it loved to represent were closely copied from the nymphs 
of the ballet. The association now formed under the aus- 
pices of Overbeck and his friends, rejected all false and 
feeble exaggeration of movement cr expression, and assuming 
a religious character, announced as one of their fundamental 
doctrines, that piety was the true source of poetic inspira- 
tion. Strangely enough, the devout feeling which led them 
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to look to heaven for the higher impulses of art, and which 
had proved in the beginning their strongest bond of union, 
was fated to become the cause of their final separation. 
Overbeck, Schadow, Vogel, of Dresden, and others, born in 
the protestant faith, were led, conscientiously, no doubt, to 
renounce the creed of their fathers, and return to the bosom 
of the Romish church. There is so much affinity between 
the faith of Rome and the practice of the arts, that we can 
scarcely be astonished at a conversion which professional 
enthusiasm rendered more easy; but those among the new 
school, who adhered to their religion, did not witness the 
renunciation of Luther and Calvin, by a part of the brother- 
hood, with that composure which more philosophic tempers 
would have evinced. Though believing that religious senti- 
ment must form the foundation of every thing excellent in this 
world, they still thought that they could paint the images of 
saints without praying for saintly intercession, and decorate the 
interior of a chapel, without admitting the infallibility of the 
pope. The new converts were stigmatized by the name of 
Nazareni; and though the members of the school continued 
to follow the practice of the same artistical principles, their 
personal intercourse was divested of that brotherly and 
ardent interchange of thought and sentiment which had at 
first characterized it. 

The hour of separation was now at hand. Overbeck 
remained at Rome, Schadow and his pupils returned to 
Berlin, and the high reputation of Cornelius induced the 
king of Bavaria to offer him the direction of the academy at 
Dusseldorf, — the same which the artist had left some years 
before in disgust and disgrace. ‘This institution, founded in 
1767, had existed from that time until 1819, with little or no 
distinction. In that year, Cornelius, who had been engaged 
by the king of Bavaria to execute a series of fresco-paintings 
at Munich, the cartoons of which had been previously pre- 
pared at Rome, was appointed to give a new organization 
to the decayed and decaying institution. In consequence of 
his prior engagement, he was unable to make Dusseldorf his 
residence, and to give to the interests of the academy the 
full benefit of kis personal superintendence, until 1821. No 
sooner was his arrival announced, than the number of stu- 
dents, then amounting to forty, was more than doubled. 
The four years which he subsequently passed at Dusseldorf, 
were years of continued improvement in the arts; but, in 
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1825, an institution of greater national importance, that of 
Munich, claimed his services, and Schadow was invited, in 
his stead, to preside over the academy. 

Schadow, after leaving Rome, had returned to his native 
city, Berlin, and opened a school with eminent success. On 
being appointed to succeed Cornelius at Dusseldorf, he pre- 
vailed upon many of his best scholars to follow him thither. 
If his predecessor laid the foundation, Schadow may be said 
to have raised the superstructure. It is under him that Hiib- 
ner, Hildebrandt, Lessing, and Sohn, great names in art, and 
probably destined to become greater, first learned to trust their 
own strength. The following extract from Count Raczynski’s 
work contains a just tribute to the merit of Schadow and his 
pupils, and may be considered as offering also no ill speci- 
men of the discriminating talent of the historian of the arts in 
Germany — 


“‘Schadow has now been seven years at the head of the Academy 
at Dusseldorf; four years have passed since scholars formed by 
him first exhibited their works, and already have they won a high 
place in public estimation. Schadow is a man of cultivated and 
reflective mind; his imagination is easily excited, and his impres- 
sions are quick and lasting. A true German, his cold and re- 
served exterior hides a heart full of generous sensibility. 

“The relations of the master with his pupils, and of the pupils 
with each other, are full of interest. Schadow loves his scholars, 
and praises their productions with all the warmth of partial friend- 
ship; the scholars repay him in kind, and acknowledge that to his 
care and attention are due, the fortunate direction taken by the 
school. Schadow 7s a Director in the fullest sense of the word; he 
is the soul of the academy; his care extends to the slightest de- 
tails as well as the most important matters, and, without him, his 
pupils would probably have never become what they are. He is one 
of those men who, full of profound feeling and love of the arts, 
find great difficulty in reproducing, in a manner satisfactory to 
themselves, those great and noble thoughts which their souls clearly 
conceive. Though led by taste to the selection of religious sub- 
jects for the exercise of his pencil, he is not less happy in the repre- 
sentation of those of a different character. Whatever he under- 
takes, he endeavors to bring to the highest point of perfection of 
which it is susceptible. His liberal mode of thinking has created 
in his school a perfect unity of feeling and a remarkable aptitude 
for every sort of artistical labor. 

“The artists of Dusseldorf mutually consult and assist each other; 
advice is never asked without being learnedly, loyally, and benevo- 
lently given. The fullest confidence reigns among them, and it is 
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with equal readiness that Schadow gives counsel to those who ask 
it, and receives it from those whom he thinks worthy of being con- 
sulted. Hibner is the one to whom he has recourse most frequently, 
and this artist certainly possesses great power of thinking and matu- 
rity of judgment. 

“ When the labors of the day are ended, familiar conversation, dis- 
cussions without envy or bitterness, a walk, or a game of quoits, are 
sufficient to the simple tastes of these simple men. The richest 
among them are those who can earn from three to five thousand 
francs — enough to live, but not enough to give to the love of gain 
a supremacy over the love of art. How much does such an exist- 
ence differ from that of Italian painters during the time of the 
Medici! — when Titian labored with a sword by his side — when 
Giorgione painted ina public place, clad in armor of proof— when 
Domenichino fled from Naples on account of the threats of his 
rivals, and Baroccio died of poison. 

“What is most admirable in this academy is that none of the 
qualities by which each individual member is particularly dis- 
tinguished are lost to his companions. Schadow is the tutelary 
genius of Dusseldorf; Lessing the source of mysterious and me- 
lancholy inspirations; Bendemann the poet of the Old Testament, 
full of vigor and enthusiasm; Stilke is the painter of the middle 
ages; the palette of Hildebrandt furnishes the truest and purest 
colors; and, whilst Hubner, a judicious critic, exercises that influ- 
ence which is founded on taste and reflection, Sohn shows us all 
the resources that grace and true coloring can yield. In their 
works, purity and depth of sentiment are more frequently discover- 
able than strength or greatness; yet, when they are great and 
strung, it is without effort or exaggeration; they are nearer to 
nature than to the antique, and never presumptuous or extravagant 
—in a word, they are poets, inspired by pure feelings, and who 
have learned to be modest in the midst of success.” 


We shall close our account of the Dusseldorf school, with 
brief notices of some of those artists, who, by their works, 
have conferred most honor upon it. Our list must necessa- 
rily be very imperfect, and many names worthy of attention 
will be passed over in silence. Historical painters, accord- 
ing to received opinions, occupy the highest rank in art. 
The reason is obvious: they stand.in the same relation to 
their feebler brethren that epic poets do to the writers of 
fugitive pieces; the meditation and execution of their works 
require a higher degree and expenditure of thought than are 
demanded by subjects of a more trivial nature. The land- 
scape painter has only to copy what nature spreads before 
him; he who confines his pencil to the delineation of scenes 
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of domestic life, may find his models in every castle or cot- 
tage or by every fireside —a true eye and a sure hand 
are sufficient to effect his purpose; but the artist who suc- 
cessfully imbodies in colors the acting of some great event, 
requires a knowledge of human character and passions, and 
a power of expressing these, which heaven has given only to 
genius of the highest order. 

Among the young artists of Dusseldorf, who, conscious of 
their own strength, have chosen history for their province, the 
first in Count Raczynski’s list is Lessing, a grand-nephew of 
the celebrated poet of thatname. Already favorably known 
by the production of several admirable paintings, he gave 
a proof, in his Trial of John Huss, that his mind and pencil 
were equal to the highest artistical composition. ‘The coun- 
tenance of the principal figure is a masterpiece of expres- 
sion,—doubt and fanaticism, terror and obstinacy, the sick- 
ness of soul produced by the contention of fierce and war- 
ring passions, are depicted with startling truth. Finely con- 
trasted with the agonies of the doomed victim, are the calmness 
and fixed determination of his remorseless judges. It is easy 
to discover that the sentence has already been pronounced in 
their hearts; that though willing to hear what the accused 
may offer in defence, or in extenuation of his crime, ‘i is not 
with the intention of permitting any thing which he has to say 
to interfere with the stern behests of vengeance. The mem- 
bers of the council seem curious, for the throes and struggles 
of human agony are legitimate subjects of curiosity ; they are 
calm, for hatred is never accompanied by any outward ex- 
pression of violence, when its victim is bound and cannot 
escape his fate. The deepest emotions are seldom evinced 
by violent gestures or distorted features ; this is a truth which 
mediocrity can never comprehend, but which genius sees at 
a glance. In Lessing’s design, every individual, save one, 
whose pale brow and unquiet eyes bespeak nervous agitation, 
is outwardly calm, and yet the fire of demoniac passion, 
burning under this apparent iciness of exterior, is clearly in- 
dicated, and not to be mistaken. The unforgiving spirit of 
the Romish Church, at that period, is faithfully represented 
in this picture — the production of a mind too just not to feel 
horror for power untempered by mercy, and too philosophic 
to mistake a fanatic for a saint. ‘ This work is unintelli- 
gible,” says Count Raczynski,” if the convictions of the artist 
had been favorable to the Church of Rome; and if, on the 
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other hand, he had believed that the doctrines of Huss were 
the first steps towards salutary reformation, he would have 
given to the reformer a different expression. Lessing shows 
here an entire freedom from party spirit; bis composition 
springs neither from religious nor passionate zeal. I saw in 
it a faithful representation of factious fanaticism, crushed by 
the pitiless iniquity of an all powerful tribunal.” 

Bendemann, a native of Berlin, became first known by 
his picture of the exiled Jews—an admirable work produced 
at an early age. The subject is taken from a verse of the 
one hundred and _ thirty-seventh psalm — ‘ By the waters of 
Babylon we sat down, when we remembered thee, O Zion ;” 
and the picture was completed before the artist had attained 
his twentieth year. Two years after, this first fruit of his 
genius was succeeded by another of even greater excellence, 
and in which, if the judgment of contemporary criticism may 
be relied on, Bendemann has approached very nearly to the 
ancient masters. ‘The subject of this picture is the prophet 
Jeremiah. The drawing resembles in its style that of Fra 
Bartolomeo, and the coloring is vigorous and true. Ben- 
demann delights in subjects derived from the Old Testament, 
and the powerful poetry of the Scriptures acts strongly on 
his imagination ; the many serious and tragical situations 
which they offer, appear to harmonize with the peculiar 
character of his talent. 

Hiibner has painted Boaz and Ruth, Christ reclining on 
a cloud, the Fisherman and Nymph, from the poem of 
Goethe, and Roland rescuing the Princess Isabella from 
the robbers’ cave. Ariosto has furnished the subject of this 
last work ; it is a cabinet picture, and though of small dimen- 
sions, proves, more than any other, Hiibner’s capacity for his- 
torical painting. His Christ, though admirably drawn and 
as admirably colored, is a work that awakens no feeling, pro- 
bably because it was painted with none. ‘The draperies also 
are stiff and badly thrown, and there is a want of harmony 
between the principal figure and the four Evangelists who 
are placed beneath it. Count Raczynski’s judgment of this 
artistis summed up in the following words: “ Hubner appears 
to possess a noble organization. He is an original thinker, 
and will always avoid presumption and pedantry, two rocks 
on which many a fine talent has been wrecked.” 

Sohn accompanied Schadow from Berlin, and soon took 
rank among the ablest artists of Dusseldorf. His reputa- 
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tion, founded on his painting of Rinaldo and Armida, was 
greatly extended by the exhibition, in 1830, of Hylas carried 
away by the nymphs. He is the German Albano, distin- 
guished by the exquisite grace of his figures, and a finish 
which often reminds the amateur of Carlo Dolce. The sub- 
jects which he delights to represent are either mythological 
or derived from the poets and romances of Italy and Ger- 
many; in placing him among the historical wainters we 
have had reference more to his style of execution than to the 
nature of the subjects for which he has a predilection. 

Hildebrandt may be considered as standing between the 
historical painters on one side, and those whose subjects are 
found in the ordinary occurrences of life, on the other. His 
Judith and Holophernes, in style and execution, bears a 
strong analogy to the works of Rembrandt; and though the 
great labor and exquisite finish which he has bestowed on the 
accessories in this picture, are not such as are usually given 
to such things in historical paintings, yet it deserves, on ac- 
count of its great merit in other respects, to be ranked among 
the higher artistical productions of the age. However, “ one 
swallow does not make a summer,” and the rank of Hilde- 
brandt must be determined by the general character of his 
works, which, as we have before observed, entitle him only 
to the honors of a “* middle station.” ; 

The narrow limits of a review necessarily preclude us 
from noticing those painters of the Dusseldorf school, who 
have attained celebrity in the less important walks of art. 
For ample details respecting them, we must refer the reader 
to Count Raczynski’s volumes, and hasten to throw a 
passing glance on another and still more renowned school of 
German art, —that of Munich. 

King Louis of Bavaria is an extraordinary man. His 
love for the arts began early in life, many years before he 
ascended the throne; and though the political storms 
which followed the French revolution, and long devastated 
Europe, prevented him from gratifying his refined tastes as 
soon as he would have done, had not the necessity of main- 
taining a large army entirely absorbed the public revenue 
during a greater part of his father’s reign, he lost no time, 
after the return of peace, in taking measures for the 
restoration and cultivation of the arts in Bavaria. Palaces 
and other public buildings were planned and constructed at 
Ratisbon and Munich ; ancient statues purchased, and sculp- 
tors of merit employed in making busts and basso relievos ; 
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valuable collections of old paintings sought for, and bought 
at liberal prices; and German artists who were slowly 
making their way to fortune and renown, invited to decorate 
with frescoes the walls of the newly erected edifices. 

Peter Cornelius was brought from Rome to Munich; and 
to him, more than to any other, must be attributed the rapid 
progress towards perfection of the new German school. For- 
tunate was the selection which drew the greatest painter in 
Europe from comparative obscurity, and placed him ina 
position which gave additional force to his precepts and ex- 
ample. His influence over art is not limited to Bavaria, but, 
mighty as his fame, pervades every part of Germany. We 
have before said that the illustrations of Faust were his first 
titles to celebrity, nor have these works of his youth been en- 
tirely eclipsed by the admirable productions of his maturer 
intellect and more practised pencil. 

During his residence at Rome, in addition to the frescoes of 
the Sala Bartholdi, which were executed in conjunction with 
Overbeck, Schadow, Vogel and others, Cornelius sketched 
the illustrations of Dante for the Marquis Massimi, and pre- 
pared those drawings, the subjects of which were taken from 
the poem of the Nibelungen. 1In1819he was invited to preside 
over the academy at Dusseldorf; but previous engagements 
carried him for a time to Munich, where he began those great 
works to which he gave ten years of life, and which, in re- 
turn, have given him immortality. The subjects of the first 
series of frescoes executed by Cornelius in the two principal 
rooms of the Glyptotheque, were borrowed from the mytho- 
logy and from Homer, and never were gods, demi-gods and 
heroes portrayed with a bolder or more correct pencil. Then 
followed the composition of the cartoons of twenty great pic- 
tures, which represent the most remarkable events in the 
lives of distinguished painters, especially designed as deco- 
rations for the walls of the Royal Gallery, a building which 
was not then completed. 

This celebrated man, who seems to find time, such is his 
facility of production, for works the most various in extent 
and character, was in 1838 engaged on a design, the subject 
of which brought him in competition with the greatest of an- 
cient painters; and he who could “ sustain his spirit to a 
flight” once taken by Michael Angelo, may well lay claim to 
the title of the first of modern artists. “The Last Judg- 
ment” of Cornelius will, when completed, occupy a space 
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sixty-two feet by thirty-six. The upper part has already 
been transferred to the wall, and of this and the remaining 
unpainted cartoons Count Raczynski thus speaks : 


“ The first view of this great composition did not answer my 
expectation. Rumor had spoken so highly of the cartoon before 
its arrival, that it was difficult that the hope excited, should be 
entirely realized. High sounding praises too often do this ill 
service to the best works. I was the prey of a fatiguing uncer- 
tainty; I sought to analyze my impressions, but without success. 
The groups appeared to me to have been formed in a manner unfa- 
vorable to the general effect; the proportions of the figures seemed 
to agree little with each other; and I could not discover the leading 
thought, the source of inspiration of the picture. Such were my 
feelings, but the impressions were too vague to lead to afinal judg- 
ment. 

“T find more fault with myself for not having understood Cornelius, 
than with him for not making himself fully intelligible. This 
great work of the artist is doubtless destined to form a marked point 
in the history of art, and will certainly be the subject of one of 
those judgments which generations transmit to succeeding genera- 
tions, and which public opinion receives with respect. What will 
this judgment be? The future will know. Nevertheless, let it be 
permitted to me to offer a sketch of this picture, and dwell upon 
the many great beauties which a close examination of its various 
parts has enabled me to discover. 

“Christ, on the judgment-seat, occupies the upper part of the 
scene ; the proportions of this figure are more full than those of 
the other personages. The Holy Virgin and John the Baptist are 
kneeling before him, and seem to supplicate his clemency. On 
each side, and on the same line, are the apostles, the prophets, 
Moses, David, and the principal personages of the New and Old 
Testament. Angels bearing the symbols of the passion surmount 
this principal group, which floats upon clouds. A group of angels, 
who sound the trumpet, and in the midst of whom is he who holds 
open the book of judgment, occupies the centre of the picture. On 
the pages of the book are the words, ‘ eternal life, eternal death.’ 
To the left, the elected, accompanied by angels, rise up to heaven ; 
on the right, the damned, with attending demons, are confounded 
together in a mass, which reminds one of the compositions, on the 
same subject, of Rubens, Signorelli, and other painters. Lucifer 
occupies a throne in the corner of the picture. The lower part of 
the cartoon presents different episodes, in which bad passions and 
vices appear to await punishment, and virtues and good actions 
to hope for and receive eternal rewards. In this immense number 
of figures, those which are the most remarkable, if not the most 
beautiful, are, an angel striking an iron buckler with a sword, and 
another struggling with a demon for the possession of a soul. 
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“Among the elected who rise to heaven, are many admirable 
groups ; the two monks, approaching the throne of Lucifer, are 
profoundly thought and full of character. I trust, however, that 
their production is not an homage to the ideas of the time, or an 
emanation of vulgar prejudice; Cornelius should be above 
such things, and his pure pencil should never be prostituted to 
party. In the many episodes, by which this work is enriched, 
may be discovered beauties which prove to what point the imagina- 
tion of the painter is rich and powerful. 

“In the same church two smaller frescoes will represent the ado- 
ration of the shepherds, and the death of Christ, and colossal figures 
of those persons most frequently named in holy writ, will occupy 
other parts of the edifice.” 


We have given the above extract from Count Raczynski’s 
work, becavse it proves that, however exalted may be his 
opinion of Uornelius, he does not hesitate to censure when, 
in his opinion, censure is deserved. Critics are but too prone 
to admire even the defects of those who have made a name 
for themselves in literature or the arts; and, in their fear of 
running counter to public opinion, waste their sweets upon 
men whose palates are already cloyed by such food, and 
reserve their bitterness for unknown and unfriended genius. 
Not so Count Raczynski ; when he finds that the artist has 
either given a false meaning to a picture, or expressed a true 
one obscurely, he says so at once, and this without respect 
to the painter’s name, whether it be Cornelius or Klotz, 
Schadowor Rietschel. In the following remarks onthe frescoes 
representing the destruction of Troy, we find the sane dis- 
position to blame what is wrong, and praise what is right. 


“ Notwithstanding my high respect for the talent of Cornelius, 
some of his works have made upon me an unfavorable impression. 
They remind me too frequently of the Brutuses and Leonidases 
which I have seen elsewhere, and the positions of his heroes are 
sometimes very near exaggeration, although not as faulty in that 
respect, as many of the productions of the David school. At times 
we perceive an affected boldness of style, and an evident intention, 
in the expression given to the faces, of exciting the spectator’s terror 
or imagination. Jor instance, Neoptolemus, in the destruction of 
Troy, is a hero whose position might be admirable on the boards of 
a theatre, but ina picture seems not a little ridiculous. Priam, also, 
in the attitude of a man whose reclining body sinks with its own 
weight, strikes me disagreeably ; but Cassander, on the other hand, 
is nobly conceived and nobly expressed. 

“It would not be astonishing, if, after having been encamped for 
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ten years with the Greeks, before the walls of Troy, Cornelius 
should find some difficulty in tracing the semblance of soft emotions, 
divine love, and Christian faith. Nevertheless, when he does treat 
subjects of a religious nature, it is with a dignity that lends a pecu- 
liar charm to his pictures. If he cannot be pious, he is always 
poetical. 

“Cornelius is no hypocrite; without vanity, but not without 
pride, in the highest sense of the word, he never strives to appear 
what he is not. His artlessness is happily allied to vigor of cha- 
racter. Heis true, passionate, and strong, yet no stranger to tender 
feelings. Energy is the characteristic of his talent and of his 
nature. His opinions on the subject of art are fixed, and he main- 
tains them with the boldness of a man who is sure of being in the 
right. He is a reformer, and, like all reformers, tolerates neither 
obstacles nor contradiction. 

“ Atan early age he gave proofs of the facility with which he could 
reproduce and give form to his ideas; then, as now, the study of 
nature and the technical part of art, occvpied him less than the 
desire of expressing his thought with strength and boldress. I carry 
away with me, after inspecting his works, an impression of great 
power in the artist, but of power not always regulated by good 
taste.” 


It would be surprising indeed, if, in the immense number 
of compositions which have sprung up under the pencil of 
Cornelius, the critical ye could not note many figures de- 
fective in form, in grace, or in expression ; but, notwithstand- 
ing these “ spots in the sun,” light and warmth enough remain 
to quicken into life the germs of German art. To the pre- 
cepts and example of Cornelius are due the present eminence 
of the school at Munich, nor is thére a painter of any note in 
Germany who has not, in a greater or less degree, felt the 
beneficial effect of his artistical influence. . 

Schnorr, it is true, himself a man of genius and originality, 
has marked out a path peculiarly his own; yet, it may be 
believed, that if Cornelius had not existed, Schnorr would not 
have been what he is. 

This last named painter is a native of Leipzig, and began 
his education in the school of Vienna, then under the direction 
of Zauner. The ruling principles of this school were, to 
imitate the drawing of Raphael, the coloring of Titian, and 
the effects of light of Correggio ; the result of this combination 
of excellent things was, the production of works distinguished 
for little but poverty and bad taste. Schnorr had too much 
talent to tread long on the dead level of mediocrity. In the 
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study of nature, and of the Italian and German painters who 
had preceded Raphael, he sought to forget old and false 
principles of art, and acquire new ones. 

At the age of twenty-three he visited Rome for the first 
time, and a year afterwards, 1817, was presented to the 
prince royal of Bavaria. His earliest works of importance 
were the frescoes which he painted for the Marquis Massimi, 
the subjects of which were drawn from Ariosto, and well 
suited to the romantic and imaginative character of the young 
painter’s mind. ‘For richness of composition, skilful group- 
ing, and exquisite grace,” says Count Raczynski, “ few 
works surpass them.” 

In 1827 he removed to Munich, and was employed, in 
connection with Cornelius, in illustrating the poem of the 
Nibelungen. It is upon this series of paintings, German in 
their subjects, and executed with German spirit, that the 
fame of Schnorr must rest. His paintings in oil are few in 
number, and of less importance. 

Henry Hess, a pupil of Cornelius, is the one who shows 
most in his productions the power of religious sentiment. 
His frescoes, in the chapel of All Saints, are emblems of 
the purest faith. It is easy to recognise in them a resem- 
blance to the style of Giotto, although the figures have less 
of that angular stiffness which marks the works of the Italian. 
The Bible is the source of Hess’ inspiration, and the mighty 
truths, which he feels deeply, he bas learned to express with 
majesty and grace. 

William Kaulbach is that painter on whose merits Count 
Raczynski appears to dwell with most satisfaction. Though 
one of the youngest members of the academy, he has already 
won for himself an enviable reputation, and every step 
which he takes is a step in advance. His career began in 
poverty and suffering, circumstances which might have 
prevented for ever the development of his genius, had not 
nature given him that force of intellect and love of art, which 
rise superior to privations. He was employed, on one occa- 
sion, to decorate with paintings the walls of a church belong- 
ing to a lunatic asylum; and the reward of the artist con 
sisted in a daily allowance of bread and cheese, just enough 
to prevent his dying of hunger. The remembrance of the 
wretched specimens of humanity deprived of reason, among 
whom he passed many days, haunted his imagination, until 
at last he fixed it upon canvass, in a composition which, for 
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truth and variety of expression, has never been surpassed. 
Fate at last relented, and Kaulbach knew better times ; but 
the gloom which early suffering had cast upon his mind 
never entirely passed away. He followed Cornelius to 
Munich, and, singularly enough, though often employed by 
his master, to paint after his cartoons, neyer could succeed in 
pleasing either Cornelius or himself. It seems that he cannot 
give development and expression to the thoughts of another ; 
and it is only when heated by the fire of original composition 
that Kaulbach brings his hand to execute with fidelity what 
his mind conceives with force. 

His first great works at Munich were, — a representation of 
Apollo and the muses; allegoricai pictures of Bavaria, and 
the four great rivers of Germany, and sixteen compositions, the 
subjects of which are found in the fable of Cupid and Psyché. 
We have not space to enumerate all the productions of Kaul- 
bach, but must content ourselves with briefly alluding to the 
latest, if not the best —the fresco illustrations of Goethe’s 
poems, and the battle of the Huns. This last great picture, 
Count Raczynski appears to consider “ the most perfect that 
art has ever produced” — high praise certainly, and from a 
high source ; but those who have looked at Kaulbach’s work 
with other than German eyes will scarcely admit its justice. 
A legend, contained in a fragment of Damascius, furnished 
the subject upon which the genius of Kaulbach has exercised 
itself. The Huns, led by Attila, are said to have given 
battle to the Romans under the walls of the imperial city, 
and, like the Kilkenny cats, the two armies devoured each 
other. When the life had ceased in the forms of flesh, the 
souls of the dead encountered in the air, and continued the 
fight for three days and three nights. 

The first duty of a painter is to select a proper subject, 
and notwithstanding our high admiration for the genius of 
Kaulbach, and equally high respect for the critical ability of 
Count Raczynski, we cannot but dissent from both as respects 
the fitness for artistical representation of this earthly and un- 
earthly combat. We well remember the effect produced 
upon us by the view of Kaulbach’s drawing. In the lower 
half of the picture we saw a battle field, where the dying 
and the dead lay heaped upon each other, while above them 
were aset of figures engaged in executing a German gallo- 
pade; and whilst we could not but admire the profound 
knowledge of drawing, and the skill in grouping, displayed 
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by the artist, we regretted at the same time that so much 
knowledge and skill should be thrown away upon a subject 
that presents no meaning. 

Munich is not only well supplied with historical painters ; 
those whose genius is better adapted to the delineation of fa- 
miliar scenes, or to landscape painting, also abound in the 
new school, and many of them have, in these subordinate walks 
of art, attained to great and deserved celebrity. We would 
gladly have spoken of the most meritorious among these 
artists, and given also a few pages to the state of architecture 
and sculpture at Munich, but the plan with which we began 
was limited to a brief sketch of the progress of the art of 
painting in Germany, considered with reference to its most 
important branch. We therefore take our leave of the Mu- 
nich school with the remark that, under the beneficent and 
munificent reign of King Louis, the sister arts walk band in 
hand towards the highest degree of perfection of which they 
are susceptible. 

While Cornelius and his disciples were illustrating the arts 
at Munich, and Schadow was pursuing at Dusseldorf the 
good work which his predecessor had there begun, Wach 
and Begas were striving, and not ineffectually, to give to 
Berlin, that city famed for swords and sword-knots, another 
and a better kind of renown. 

An academy of fine arts had been founded in the Prussian 
capital by Frederick the First, in 1699, but this monarch was 
of a nature too rude and uncultivated to give to the arts any 
thing more than a nominal protection. The purchase of a 
few pictures and statues of little value, the allotment of a 
public building for their reception, and the appointment of a 
director, were the only steps taken during this reign to fur- 
ther the growth of art. Frederick the Second, with much 
more pretension, had, if possible, still less taste than his 
grandfather, and in the invasion of provinces and the fighting of 
battles found an occupation more in accordance with the pe- 
culiar turn of his extraordinary intellect, than the peaceful 
encouragement of painters, sculptors, and architects. In the 
year 1814 the impulse given to German art elsewhere began 
to make itself felt in the city of Berlin. Prussia had become 
sick of wars, and the desire to deface and destroy was suc- 
ceeded by the wish to create and embellish. 

If the seed of art was slow in germinating on the banks 
of the Spree, it must be admitted that it produced at last a 
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plant of vigorous growth. Count Raczynski has drawn a 
distinction in one respect between the institution at Berlin 
and those at Dusseldorf and Munich: he denies that the 
name school can be given to the collection of artists in the 
first named city, because these artists acknowledge no com- 
mon principles in composition or coloring, but follow each 
the peculiar bent of his taste and genius. This distinction 
is somewhat too nice for our perception. Wach and Begas, 
like Cornelius and Schadow, were members of that society 
at Rome, who, dissatisfied with the direction which the art 
of painting had taken, resolved to shake off the influence of 
the French or theatrical school, and adopt as their models in 
future, nature, and the sober and dignified compositions of 
the German and Italian predecessors of Raphael. So far 
the restorers of art at Berlin were governed by the same mo- 
tives and followed the same principles as the heads of the 
schools at Dusseldorf and Munich. It would perhaps be 
more consonant to truth to assert, that these three great insti- 
tutions are but shoots from one common root, and collectively 
censidered, form the German school, as distinguished from 
the French, Italian, and English. 

Wach, the recognised head of the artists of Berlin, received 
his first professional education in the studio of Kretchmar. 
He had taken care to build on a solid foundation, having 
previously applied himself to those studies connected with 
art, the knowledge of which could not but facilitate his pro- 
gress. ‘The war of deliverance, which called every fiery 
hearted German to the battle field, put an end to his pursuits 
until the year 1815, when, having entered Paris as an officer 
of the Landwehr, he took advantage of his residence in that 
city to obtain from the celebrated painter Gros, all the in- 
struction that Gros could give. From Paris he went to 
Rome in 1817, and uniting himself with Overbeck, Corne- 
lius, Schadow, and Schnorr, became, like them, an apostle of 
reform in German art. On his return to Berlin he was em- 
ployed, by the government and by individuals, in executing 
several works of magnitude. His drawing is correct, and 
coloring vigorous ; and such is his skill in imitating the an- 
cient masters, that when he had completed his copy of Ra- 
phael’s Ezekiel, at Florence, the Grand Duke directed the 
original to be affixed to the wall by iron chains — a precau- 
tion more complimentary to the talent than to the honesty of 
the artist. Wach was the first painter who opened a school 
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at Berlin for the reception of students ; the number and ex- 
cellence of the works produced by young men who owe their 
instruction to him prove the great capacity of their instructor. 
As an ornamental painter he has no equal. His arabesques 
and symbolical compositions possess a grace and originality 
peculiarly his own. 

Next to him, and not inferior in talent, is Begas. Like 
many others who have won a high name in art, he became a 
painter in opposition to the will of his parents. Nature 
proved stronger than the authority of a father, who may, 
however, be excused for opposing the inclination of his son 
to embrace a profession which at that period was not held in 
much honor. The interposition of judicious friends afforded 
to young Begas an opportunity, at the age of eighteen, of 
following the strong bent of his genius. He was sent to Paris 
and entered the studio of Gros. His manner was necessarily 
influenced by the example and precepts of his master, and 
perhaps some affinity to the French school may still be dis- 
cernible in his style, though much modified by his after- 
familiarity with the works of the old Italian masters, and by 
an assiduous study of the frescoes of Cornelius. ‘ He is,” 
says Count Raczynski, “the first portrait painter in Ger- 
many, and his coloring bears much analogy to that of the old 
Venetian school.” 

We might lengthen our list of Berlin artists by the men- 
tion of many names entitled to respect; but, however de- 
serving of approbation may be the works of Herbig, Hen- 
ning and Fiellgraf, we do not know that their fame is suffi- 
ciently strong to bear exportation. 

Count Raczynski’s work is not limited to an historical and 
critical survey of the schools at Dusseldorf, Munich, and Ber- 
lin. Wherever art exists in Germany, the sagacity, perse- 
verance and industry of our author, bring it to light, and 
accord to it its due share of praise. Dresden and Vienna, 
Stuttgard and Ratisbon are each, in turn, made the subject 
of examination, and the number of artists whose productions 
have been named and described amounts to several hundred. 
Indeed, his desire to neglect no one has caused what is most 
defective in Count Raczynski’s book, the appropriation of many 
of its pages to notices of men whose merits cannot certainly 
deserve this attention, unless Germany be more prolific in 
great artists than all the rest of the world. Nor is the author 
satisfied with a critical examination of the state of painting, 
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sculpture, and architecture in his own country. At different 
periods of his life he visited neighboring states, and, wher- 
ever he went, he seems to have looked around him with the 
eye of a connoisseur, and to have sought, through every 
channel, precise and accurate information with regard to the 
ee of foreign nations in those arts which have been to 

im the subjects of a life’s study. Italy, France, Belgium, 
Holland, and England, have each contributed their quota to 
enrich these volumes, and the remarks of the judicious 
traveller and critic will no doubt be duly appreciated in these 
countries by all who take an interest in the progress of the 
arts. To America, even, though it presented too little that is 
excellent in this respect to justify the trouble and risk of a 
personal visit, a place is allotted in Count Raczynski’s 
gallery. 

To give that portion of the work which treats of foreign 
art the examination which it deserves, would require more 
time and space than we can now afford. We may again recur 
to the subject, which is too important to be either treated 
carelessly or passed over in silence. 





Art. VIII.— A Discourse delivered upon the Opening of the 
New Hall of the New York Lyceum of Natural History. By 
Joun W. Francis, M. D. New York: 1841. H. Ludwig. 


WE are highly pleased to see that the learned author of 
the discourse, the title of which is here given, has at last been 
induced, by some friends of natural science, to favor the 
public with this valuable contribution from the rich store- 
house of his mind. Some five years since, it was listened 
to, as we well remember, with great delight by a crowded 
and most enlightened audience, and its immediate publica- 
tion loudly called for. The call, however, was then un- 
heeded, but whether from the doctor’s natural shyness of the 
public eye, or from the pressing demand upon his time, by 
the absorbing and exacting duties of his profession, it does 
not belong to us to inquire; it is enough that we now see it 
in print, and in the beautiful dress in which it has made its 
appearance. In connexion with it, we cannot neglect the 
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opportunity of paying a passing tribute to the institution to 
which it was particularly addressed. The New York 
Lyceum of Natural History lias long been known as one of 
the most active among the scientific associations of our 
country, and may justly make especial claims to the favor- 
able notice of the friends and promoters of this branch of 
knowledge in all lands. Placed in the great commercial 
capital of the western continent, it possesses superior advan- 
tages for forming collections from every region, and, being 
provided with a safe, convenient, and spacious hall, it has all 
the necessary facilities for arranging and preserving them ; it 
extends its inquiries to the whole kingdom of nature ; its 
members have shown great talent and zeal in exploring it, 
and their publications prove them to be naturalists in know- 
ledge as well as in name. These are some of its claims to 
the respectful consideration of the scientific world. Inde- 
pendent of the intellectual pleasures and advantages of the 
study of nature, we should expect to find it a favorite object 
of pursuit in our country for the more material benefits to be 
drawn from a knowledge of it, as there is scarcely a product 
of human industry of whose value it does not form an essen- 
tial element. In such acity as this, a school for teaching the 
natural sciences is as necessary as workshops for practical 
instruction in the mechanic arts; but there are none, and no 
opportunities whatever for acquiring this essentially useful 
knowledge; no lectures upon it, and no collections in the 
colleges; almost all that is done for its advancement is done 
by the institution of which we have been speaking. In no 
respect is the contrast between European cities and our own, 
as to the means of public instruction, so great and so striking 
as inthis. But to return to our more immediate subject. 

Dr. Francis’s discourse, although compressed within the 
form and compass of a pamphlet, is, in fact, a volume, and 
one comprehensive enough to furnish materials for the most 
elaborate comment ; but our notice of it must necessarily be 
brief, and directed to a few only of the leading topics upon 
which he touches. The introduction to this discourse is 
uncommonly happy and appropriate; it could not fail to 
impress the student of nature with an enlarged and elevated 
idea of the pursuit in which he is engaged ; and, when we 
see what a wide range of thought and reflection here pre- 
sented itself to the author’s mind, we do not wonder that he 
found it difficult to confine himself to a narrower and more 
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definite subject, as the language of the following passage 
shows to have been the case — 


“To select a theme becoming the present interesting occasion 
has not been without its difficulties. Nothing, perhaps, would be 
80 appropriate as an exposition of the present state of natural 
science abroad, embracing a cursory view of the early condition of 
physical knowledge by its primary cultivators, and an examination 
of the present respective merits of the nations of Great Britain and 
the European continent. To present but a concise summary of 
this character, calls for richer materials than I possess ; and justly 
executed, would trespass on time which we have not at command. 
The inevitable consequence of a mere outline of such a survey, 
however, if impartially and judiciously drawn, could not fail to 
strengthen our admiration of the dignity and importance of natural 
knowledge as connected with the interests of human society, and 
raise our estimate of the talents which have been appropriated to 
its elucidation. It would liberalize our feelings, warm our charities, 
and counteract the prejudices which unfortunately too often beset 
even the most enlightened cosmopolite philosopher. 

“Tn instituting a comparison of the respective theories of the 
earth, we would be bound to reduce the speculations of geologists 
to the actual condition of the globe: and whether we enlisted as 
disciples of Neptune or of Vulcan, of the Wernerian or of the 
Huttonian school, while scrutinizing the services of the ingenious 
writers who have appeared on the subject, with all the lights of 
modern science, we should be brought to the conclusion of the ex- 
traordinary conformity of facts, the most recent and abundant, to 
the cosmogony of the great Jewish lawgiver. In descanting on 
another almost boundless topic, zoology, we should be struck with 
the wonderful sagacity and matchless acumen of Aristotle, the first 
classifier of this department of physical study. We should be 
taught the great excellence to which, as a branch of knowledge, it 
has attained in our own day; and in the exposition of zoological 
systems, we should be compelled to notice the progress of discovery 
and the consequent modifications of systematic reasoning. A dis- 
cussion, not without practical instruction, would here very properly 
offer itself. 

“The arrangement of the several branches of this division of 
natural history has vexed minds the strongest for accurate discrimi- 
nation, and, by consequence, the cogitative powers have been sub- 
jected to a logic as astute as any the schoolmen may have formed. 
The Linnzan division, mammalia, among the primates, it is familiarly 
known, associates man with the monkey and the bat—a classifi- 
cation not over flattering to the lord of creation. The fancied 
chain of being on which poets and philosophers have written so 
ingeniously, which has occasioned the association of minerals with 
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vegetables, vegetables with animals, and again animals with the 
Creator, has been the efficient cause of the nomenclature to which 
I now allude. But the metaphysics of Bonnet are not to be allowed 
to supply the chasms originating from our incapacities: neither an 
artificial nor a natural arrangement of the characteristic organs of 
animals ought to tolerate such freedom: and imvroved physiology 
discards it, and the inherent dignity of man, as a ™>:al and accounta+ 
ble being, renders demonstrative the difference between the opera- 
tions of human reason and the impulses of the instinctive faculty of 
brutes. A later and more successful division of zoology, by the 
immortal Cuvier, rests on the nervous and sensorial, and not on 
the circulatory and respiratory systems : and in order 1, Bimana, we 
find the species man placed at the head of the living creation, and 
no longer primus inter pares. Nor would our labors here end: 
though we be disqualified from speaking with oracular precision — 
mineralogy would demand of us that homage be rendered to Theo- 
phrastus, and the elder Pliny, among the ancients, while the vast 
accessions to this science by the enterprise and sagacity of the 
moderns have given it the certainty of experimental knowledge, 
and placed this branch of investigation for its importance to the 
elegant arts and useful resources of man as second to none in the 
volume of nature. In a comparative estimate of the contributions 
of eminent men in this extensive field of productive effort, imagi- 
native Germany, philosophic France, and harmonious Italy would 
prefer the claims of their respective sons, in accents too loud and too 
continuous to be resisted.” — pp. 15-18. 


The peculiar position of the American continent, its great 
extent, its grand features, its vast untraversed regions, and 
its variety of climate, give an importance to the study of our 
natural history which the author has not failed forcibly and 
advantageously to set forth. But as his discourse is particu- 
larly rich in interesting facts, we think we shall be doing a 
greater service to our readers by confining our attention 
more particularly to that portion of it which is filled with 
them. In treating of the genuine and specific differences 
observed to exist in corresponding objects of nature of the 
eastern and western continents, the doctor presents us with 
so much that is new and curious, that we are tempted to 
transfer to our pages a larger extract than we are accustomed 
to introduce — 


“ Admitting, to its fullest extent, the interchanges of place 
which occur among animals by reason of their migratory move- 
ments, whether accidental and irregular, or stated and periodical, 
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and the complexity into which inquiries on this head are thus unfor- 
tunately involved, we, nevertheless, find to our entire satisfaction, 
that every country is characterized by various peculiar tribes, and 
many of them, although the farthest removed from what we consi- 
der as the central station in which all living creatures were originally 
placed, are naturally the worst prepared with the means of locomo- 
tion, Thus we find that the tiger, with his herculean strength, con- 
fines himself to the most beautiful of the Asiatic islands; the pan- 
ther crouches among the branches of the African forests; the 
jaguar, of the new world, prowls along the wooded shores of the 
Orinoco ; the moose deer roams amidst the primeval forests of the 
North American continent, and the gigantic cetacea gambol 
beneath the ices of the poles. 

“ The fur-bearing animals are principally confined to the regions 
of perpetual snow in Arctic America; and while it is ascertained 
that some are common to both continents, many, it is equally well 
known, are peculiar to North America. The musk ox is deemed 
to be an arctic quadruped, yet is it unknown both in Asia and 
Europe, while two races of deer and the prong-horned antelope 
are recognised only in America. The Fauna Boreali Americana of 
Dr. Richardson, contains many illustrations of a similar sort. The 
zoological aspect of the northern parts of British North America, 
according to this intrepid and enlightened traveller, the companion 
of Captain Franklin in his late expedition toward the North Pole, 
is more allied to that of Norway and Lapland and some of the 
corresponding parallels of Asia, than to the southern parts of the 
new world. The equatorial regions of Asia, Africa, and America, 
possess no-quadruped which is common to more than two of those 
regions, and it might be said that none of the three possess a single 
mammiferous animal in common. 

“ Melville Island, and the rest of the North Georgian group, 
may be affirmed as the most northern region to which our knowledge 
extends. Inthe more northern parts we have the polar bear, whose 
southern limits seem to be found at fifty-five degrees: as we retire 
from the north to the more southern latitude, we lose the musk ox 
and the icy hare. The distinguished explorer of Arctic Zoology 
has also thrown a large amount of information on the zoology of the 
temperate parts of North America. The bison may be found far 
south, probably at the thirty-fifth degree of north latitude. Its cha- 
racteristic positions are the great prairies to the west of the Mis- 
sissippi, where it may be seen in droves of countless numbers. 
Lewis and Clarke mention several species of the cerous, canes, and 
ursus, as inhabiting the plains on the banks of the Columbia river. 
The Rocky Mountain sheep and goat are, upon good authority, 
conjectured to be peculiar, and to differ essentially from the argall 
of the north of Asia. We have still further illustrative proofs of 
the effects which local peculiarities produce on the zoological cha- 
racter of a country. According to Dr. Richardson, the moose deer 
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and the American hare are met with at the junction of Peel’s river 
with the Mackenzie. The didelphis forms a genus, according to 
Cuvier, peculiar to America; and I conjecture that we have rational 
grounds to infer that the castor fiber, which is found on the most 
solitary parts of North America, is a species distinct from that of 
Europe, which seems not to possess or exercise the faculty of 
house-building. If such be the fact, we can promptly reconcile 
many conflicting accounts of the beaver. We may, moreover, 
justly boast of the mastodon as our exclusive property, whose size 
is greater than that of the elephant, and of heavier proportions, and, 
as once, an inhabitant of North America alone. ‘The fossil skele- 
tons of two edentata, of great size, have been discovered in Ame- 
rica, the megatherium and the megalonyx. With the brilliant aids 
daily increased in this age of fossil zoology, I am yet disposed to 
receive with great allowance the remarks on this subject of an 
eminent writer, Dr. Lyell, in his work on Geology. The Siberian 
fossil remains which he has classified with the American mammoth, 
are a distinct and inferior animal from that of America, and truly a 
species of elephas, not mastodon. A too solicitous desire to estab- 
lish o favorite hypothesis has not unfrequently detached the best 
minds unwittingly from the path of a legitimate philosophy: 

“ From the collected results of enterprising and iutelligent tra- 
vellers, it has been ascertained, with tolerable accuracy, that there 
are one hundred and forty-seven species of mammiferous animals 
in North America, eleven of which are fossils, and no longer occur 
in the living state, and twenty-eight of the cetaceous order. The 
remaining one hundred and eight are considered as American quad- 
rupeds, and of these only twenty-one species are common to North 
America and the old world. Mr. Jefferson, more than fifty years 
ago, said, that of twenty-six quadrupeds common to both countries, 
seven are larger in America, seven of equal size, and twelve not 
sufficiently examined ; that there are eighteen quadrupeds peculiar 
to Europe, and more than four times that number peculiar to Amer- 
ica; and that the first of these, the tapir, the largest of animals pe- 
culiar to America, weighs more than a whole column of European. 
But we are not contesting the opinion of certain foreign writers 
who have alleged the inferiority of American animals and the dete- 
rioration of those imported. We at the present day might search 
in vain for a well-informed naturalist who would grant an affirmative 
to a position of such tendency. Such a doctrine has, in fact, long 
since been demonstrated erroneous, and holds at present no place 
in the enlightened mind of the nineteenth century. 

“ Our Ichthyology is rich and peculiar in many species; and the 
law of limitation to particular localities is found to be sustained with 
respect to marine animals as well as those of the land: in short, 
naturalists have said that the species of whales differ, those of the 
north from those of the south seas; and geologists have remarked 
that the external aspect of the skeletons of fishes from the gypsum 
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formation of Paris, is very different from that of the fresh water 
fishes of the bituminous marl-slate, independent of their zoological 
characters. 

“Our American rivers abound in individuals who have their like 
in the waters of Europe; and we have others exclusively our own. 
It is known that the fish of the Ohio and of other of our great riv- 
ers are peculiarly abundant both in number and species, yet few 
seem to resemble those of Europe; and although the migratory at- 
tribute of many of the piscatory tribes renders it difficult to discrimi- 
nate their natural lecality, enough is understood to justify the asser- 
tion that we suffer not by comparison on this head. It appears that 
Lacepede, not many years since, described about two thousand 
fishes ; and at this present time this number may be quadrupled. 
Baron Cuvier remarks that the amount of known fishes may be 
safely estimated above six thousand. Many of the fishes of our in- 
land lakes have no superior for their rare edible qualities, and exist 
in quantities of surpassing calculation. If the fecundity of the 
New-York waters be in anywise a criterion for determining the rela- 
tive proportion of this extensive class for the United States, we may 
justly set down the amount for America in large numbers. 

“In Herpetology we have sufficient to gratify the keenest de- 
sires of the most ravenous student in this department of nature. 
The extraordinary aspect and habits of a considerable portion of the 
reptiles in particular which are found in the southern and western 
sections of the United States, imperfect and superficial as our know- 
ledge on the subject still is, invite to researches which promise to 
repay with adequate returns. I believe no naturalist has elsewhere 
found a more magnificent specimen of the Testudo Coriacea than ° 
that caugbt in the waters of our bay, and now exhibited in the 
American Museum of this city. Within a very few years, says Dr. 
Harlan, most important facts have been elicited, and many new and 
interesting species of reptiles have been added to a list formerly 
extensive. Several of the Ophidea are certainly peculiar, and the 
crotalus horridus, the most formidable and invulnerable of poisonous 
serpents, was deemed by one of the fathers of our country a fit em- 
blem to designate the national standard for the anticipated glories 
of the new republic created by the war of the revolution. For my 
own part, I concur in the wish of the patriotic Franklin, that the 
bald eagle had not been chosen as the representative of the Ameri- 
can confederacy, and I think his reasons abundantly cogent: the 
eagle, says he, does not get his living honestly; he is a bird of bad 
moral character; he is cowardly —the little king-bird, not larger 
than a sparrow, attacks him boldly, and drives him out of his dis- 
trict ; therefore he is not a fit representative of that yeomanry wno 
have thus far driven all the king-birds out of the country. So far 
the opinion of Dr. Franklin. As to the crotalus, or rattle-snake, he 
is a genuine aboriginal ; he is the beau-ideal of etiquette and a 
type of honesty ; he is never the first to molest, and he always gives 
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due warning of his intentions by his rattles ; and whenever his per- 
son or his rights are invaded, his aim is unerring and triumphant. 
Our Indians, who best know him, give him this chivalric character. 
I would wish it to be most distinctly understood that the observa- 
tions I have just made are to be confined to the bald eagle. The 
indefatigable Audubon has lately given us a distinct notice and de- 
scription of the Falco Washingtonianus, or the Washington Eagle. 
This noble bird first drew his attention while voyaging far up the 
Mississippi in 1814. The Washington eagle is bold and vigorous, 
but jealous of his prerogatives; superior to vulgar expedients, he 
disdains the piratical habits of the bald eagle, and honorably main- 
tains himself without molesting the rights of others.” 


“ The energy of the vegetable productions of the new world is 
displayed with a prodigality which commands our admiration. | 
Nature, in this department, seems delighted in manifestations of her 
power, beauty, and grandeur, and to have unfolded a series of views 
well calculated to awaken desires the most urgent, and create asso- 
ciations the most noble, with our ideas of the beneficent author of 
all. To him who is solicitous of accurate attainment in his know- 
ledge of this kingdom of nature, the present is as opportune as any 
former period. Though the operations of man, in his measures of 
settlement and civilization, have not been made without encroaches 
on the vegetable creation, yet the primeval forests of our country 
still rear their venerable forms, and impress us with delight and 
reverence, equally by their illimitable extent and continuity, their 
gigantic size and altitude, their variety, and the mystery of their 
antiquity. Two centuries have indeed passed away since the land- 
ing of our pilgrim fathers ; but it constitutes a small portion only of 
the longevity of these first occupiers of the American soil, who still 
flourish with verdure and purity in their pristine state and gran- 
deur.” — p. 37. 


This last proves a fertile topic to the doctor, and one upon 
which he evidently delights to dwell; in descanting upon it, 
he gives a glowing picture of the beauty and majesty of our 
American forests, ornamented with the graceful liriodendron, 
the splendid magnolia, and numerous other flowering trees, 
unknown to those of Europe and the East, and enriched with 
an unequalled variety of valuable timber trees, —oaks of 
gigantic size, cypresses of vast circumference, and pines of 
towering height. Nor does he forget the tribute so justly due 
io the Michaux, father and son, who first made known to the 
naturalists of the old world the extraordinary riches of the 
Sylva of the new. Honorable mention is also made of Nutt- 
all, Lambert, Long, Lewis, and Clarke, to all of whom we 
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are more or less indebted for what we know of the natural 
productions of our wide-spread land. To Nuttall, in particu- 
lar, who is second only to Michaux in this respect, and, in all 
other respects as a naturalist, second to no one living. As 
friends of science, we are rejoiced to see that a new edition 
of the North American Sylva is now in a course of publica- 
tion, by Dobson, of Philadelphia, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Nuttall, with three additional volumes by himself. If 
such things can be done in our days of darkest gloom, we 
have no occasion, as yet, to despair of the republic. 

Dr. Francis has necessarily said less in his discourse of 
the mineralogy and geology of our country, for, at the time 
when it was written, little had been done for attaining a 
knowledge of them ; the state surveys were then only begun, 
but they have since been prosecuted to a sufficient extent to 
furnish a great amount of important geological facts, and to dis- 
close to us that we have exhaustless deposits of the useful metals 
and fossils beneath the surface of our soil. We have twice 
called the attention of our readers to the geological reports of 
our own state, which have done a vast deal to enlighten the 
community upon our natural history. Could we have found 
room for it, we should have given them an article in the pre- 
sent number of our journal, upon the recently published report 
of Professor Hitchcock, on the geology of Massachusetts, 
which is a contribution to the natural history of the country 
that entitles him to rank with Michaux, Wilson, Audubon, 
Nuttall, Say, and Holbrook. 

Every page, every line of this discourse is replete with 
instruction, and it evinces throughout an extent and variety 
of reading, that we know not how a professional man in full 
practice can have found time for. Whatever point it calls up, 
it discusses with the readiness of an adept, and it calls up 
almost every one that has any bearing, even the most remote, 
upon its leading subject. But to follow our author through 
the excursive range he has taken, would lead us far beyond 
our appropriate limits, and we must refer our readers to the 
discourse itself, for many curious suggestions thrown out in 
it upon the origin of the varieties of the human species, the 

ritnitive population of this continent, the common character- 
istics in the structure of the Indian languages, the distinctive 
physical and intellectual attributes of the red race, and many 
other kindred topics. Dr. Francis is imbued as strongly 
as man ever was, with the spirit of a naturalist, and he has. 
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wanted nothing but leisure to make him a pre-eminent one. 
It is delightful to observe the gush of enthusiastic love for 
nature which wells up from his heart upon such an occasion 
as this, and still more delightful to mark his grateful admira- 
tion for every distinguished votary of his favorite science. 
The opportunity here afforded to gratify this generous feeling 
was not lost upon him; the concluding part of the address 
is an earnest exhortation to the living to render justice to the 
illustrious dead, by “a faithful record of their acts and vir- 
tues.” There is no deserving name that is not mentioned 
with appropriate commendation ; laying aside all respect for 
persons, he is no less careful to claim the due meed of renown 
for the almost forgotten but truly great botanist, Paul Sannier, 
than he is to rescue from the aspersions of malignant revilers 
the memory of the illustrious De Witt Clinton. Cherishing as 
we do the highest reverence for this proudest boast and 
greatest benefactor of our state, we join with our whole hearts 
in the beautiful tribute which is here paid to him. 


“ We are, too, indebted to the generosity and friendship of one 
of our lately deceased associates, for a memoir of great importance 
on the public life of De Witt Clinton ; and in all that relates to that 
great undertaking which has rendered his name enduring among 
all people, the work of Dr. Hosack will long be consulted as the 
authentic source of important information. But Clinton deserves 
from some competent individual of our society that his investiga- 
tions and contributions in American natural history should be more 
widely known and analyzed. He studied, when not trammelled 
by public cares, with philosophical precision, the peculiarities of 
the physical constitution of our aborigines; furnished us with im- 
portant conjectures on the habits and characteristics of the zizania 
aquatica, or wild rice of the American lakes, wrote on birds and on 
fishes, and loved, with a naturalist’s fondness, every department of 
physical science. He delighted to dwell upon every incident asso- 
ciated with the labours and services of naturalists; from Hennepin 
to Kalm, every thing was familiar to him; the great Swede was 
ever a topic of delight, and the heroic achievements of Cuvier the 
theme of his admiration. So much did he, at a late period of his 
life, become enamored of the genius and skill of the modern French 
school of naturalists, that there is reason to conclude he would have 
finally adopted the natural system of Jussieu in preference to the 
artificial method of Linnzus, and would have chosen the improved 
nomenclature of the Parisian savans rather than that of the English 
writers, whose works he had studied with deference, and to whose 
authority he had originally bowed with submission. 

“ There is, moreover, an obligation of the severest nature en- 
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joined, in particular upon us, to display, to the broadest light of 
every intelligent beholder, the distinguished career of De Witt 
Clinton. He was not surpassed by any other individual whom it has 
been my happiness to know, in advancing knowledge for the general 
benefit; all his studies were directed to the patriotic intent of 
adding to the resources of our productive industry, and to swell 
the vastness of the empire state. And when we take a retro- 
spective survey of that unhallowed act upon hisreputation which the 
violence of party strife inflicted in our society proceedings at an 
early date of our existence, we are summoned with united effort to 
give to our successors the faithful portraiture of him whom we now 
revere as an associate, and whose intellect stamped its impress on 
the age in which he flourished. By a faithful biography, from the 
Lyceum only, can we expunge that ballot which refused him mem- 
bership until the monitions of conscience hastened to reparation by 
a united suffrage in his behalf and the rescue of our own honor, 
It is a curious coincidence, that at the very time when individual 
malignity thus exercised its nefarious influence at home, testimo- 
nials of distinction from eminent foreign societies flowed in 
abundance upon Clinton, in acknowledgment of his successful 
efforts in the extension of science in his native land.” — pp. 82-84. 


We learn from this discourse that the biography of the late 
Dr. Hosack is entrusted to the Rev. Dr. Ducachet, of Phila- 
delphia, and that we may expect from that gentleman an 
ample memoir of his life and services. It has been generally 
understood that Dr. Francis was to execute this trust, so im- 
portant to science, and for which he was so well fitted by his 
powers, his pursuits, and his long personal acquaintance with 
Dr. Hosack. The manuscripts have, however, been committed 
to Dr. Ducachet, which places them, says Dr. Francis, in the 
hands of one better qualified to use them than himself. But 
Dr. Hosack could not be forgotten in a discourse by his pupil 
on natural history, to which through life he was such an 
ardent votary ; he is remembered, on the contrary, in terms 
of the most affectionate respect. 

Among the names enumerated by Dr. Francis, of those to 
whom we are most indebted for our knowledge of the natu- 
ral history of our own country, is that of the late Abbé Correa 
de Serra, which is mentioned with the distinguished honor 
that is always awarded to it. This gentleman was long an 
inhabitant of a neighboring city, and, for the latter portion 
of the time, as minister resident from Portugal. He wasa 
savant in the truest and widest sense of the word, but natural 
history was his favorite branch of science, and in that he 
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was profoundly versed. Nature seems to have designed 
him, both physically and intellectually, for a searcher into her 
mysteries and an expounder of her laws; she bestowed upon 
him a sharp-sightedness that was almost microscopical, a 
facility of acquiring knowledge little short of intuition, and a 
retentiveness of memory that no length of time relaxed. In 
his company, one had no need of books; his head was an 
exhaustless store-house of human knowledge, which he 
poured forth in conversation in one continuous stream, inter- 
mingled with the most playful humor; no better talker was 
ever listened to ; a full mind and a cheerful spirit made him 
the delight of every circle in which he moved. He was the 
intimate friend and constant associate of Mr. John Vaughan, 
the late lamented Secretary of the American Philosophical 
Society, and what a delightful volume might not be written 
upon the life of this most benevolent and excellent of men, 
interspersed with anecdotes of the Abbé; there is one man 
who possesses every requisite for writing such a volume, and 
it is hardly necessary to add that we refer to our distinguished 
countryman, now in Paris, Robert Walsh, Esquire, late of 
Philadelphia. 

It will be inferred, from the eulogizing tenor of our remarks 
upon this discourse, that we have either lost sight of our 
character as critics, or that we have found no cause for cen- 
sure ; the latter is the true inference. It is, indeed, a fault- 
less production of its kind; the object which the author 
manifestly proposed to himself, he has fully and admirably 
accomplished ; he takes out his readers upon a delightful 
excursion through the whole field of nature, surveys its most 
striking beauties and wonders, acquaints them with the pro- 
gress which has been made in the knowledge of it, and claims 
from them a tribute of respect for those who have most con- 
tributed to its advancement. ‘This he does in beautiful lan- 
guage, in an easy, pleasing style, and with a spirit anda 
variety of illustration and allusion that give it the interest of 
a story from beginning toend. The typographical execu- 
tion would do the printer great credit if his proof reader had 
been faithful; the page is a very handsome one, but it is 
marred by numerous errors. 
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Art. IX.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. A Treatise on the Right of Suffrage, with an Appendix. By 
Samvue. Jones. Boston: 1842. Otisand Co. 12mo. pp. 274. 


WE would that our author had reserved the first at least of his 
appendices (for there are two) to some future speculation, of a less 
severe character. As itis, it goes to discredit a solid work of 
argument, by mixing up fiction and vision with a severe philoso- 
phic practical question. Cutting off the poetry, therefore, of our 
author, we confine our attention to his sound, honest prose, and 
would willingly turn to it, also, the public attention, and of that, a 
larger share than our own present narrow limits here given to it 
would seem to indicate. 

We hold, then, the work before us to be a bold and fearless asser- 
tion of unpalatable truth, on the most important of all political 
questions, namely, the right of suffrage, in its origin, tenure, and most 
advisable limits for the ends of good government. For the philo- 
sophic solution of these questions, our author says he has sought in 
vain in the works of the great masters of political wisdom; and 
we know not, for ourselves, where to direct his search. He 
claims for his work, therefore, somewhat of the interest and value 
of an original analysis. “If any treatise,” says he, “on the right 
of suffrage has ever been published, in which its true principles 
have been examined and explained, the author has not been so 
fortunate as to meet with it. He has not been able to find any 
thing, unless it be some brief article, on the subject. He has, of 
course, been under the necessity of relying wholly upon the re- 
sources of his own mind unaided by the labor of others.’’ — p. 23. 
Into this exclusive claim of originality, we will not enter. It is 
sufficient for the author’s reputation, that he writes evidently from 
his own stores of thought, and, for the satisfaction of the public, that 
he writes soundly and ably. 

But, as before hinted, our author’s sentiments on these subjects 
are all unpopular — he swims not with the current; on the contra- 
ry, he is for dragging “up stream” our vessel of state, until she 
reaches again what he deems her only safe position, as well, being the 
original moorings where the Fathers of the Revolution cast 
anchor. How far such political achievement is now possible, or 
how far, if possible, it be either expedient or wise, are questions 
which we critics leave politicians to settle. What alone we concern 
ourselves with is, the truth of the principles involved in this rea- 
soning; and here we cannot but stand at accord with the sentiments 
before us. Individual right of suffrage is not, as we think, among 
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those natural unalienable rights of humanity, which stand as the ne- 
cessary pillars of the social state. It is a right, political in its origin, 
not zatural, held under the constitution of government, not superior 
to it, in subservience, therefore, to the ends of government, and not 
as in itself an end. These truths, we say, we hold, as our author 
does, to be fundamental and unquestionable, however foreign they 
may sound to the reasonings or language of demagogue politicians. 
But if these principles be once admitted, then the extension of the 
right of suffrage becomes a question of expediency, simply and 
purely, as bearing upon the great and real ends of government, to 
be esteemed but as part of the scaffolding for the erection of the 
temple of liberty, and not the temple itself. How wide — how 
narrow — how uniform in its provisions — how near to universality 
in its extension, (which last is but the meat the legislator is to 
keep in his eye, and not the rracticaL, from which he is to set 
out ;) these all, we say, are questions of prudence, arising out of 
fact, to be determined by circumstances, and having reference to 
the ever varying condition of a people as to education, morals, 
and the general diffusion of property. To uphold universal suf- 
frage, without reference to these elements of its safety, — to make 
it the point of departure in every political system, instead of its 
goal —the sine gua non, without which there is no political liberty for 
a people, is the folly, the madness or the wickedness, (for into one or 
other of these moving elements it cannot but be resolved,) against 
which our author both boldly and ably argues; and we fear not, as 
patriots, to add our voice to his solemn protest. There is no ques- 
tion but that we, as a nation, have departed in this matter from the 
principles of our revolution, and from the authors of our federal 
and state constitutions. The vessel of state has dragged its an- 
chors —the current of unbridled democracy has swept it down 
stream. As we look back at the receding shores, we can see how, 
one by one, we have been swept past those landmarks which Wash- 
ington, Jay, Hamilton, and Madison, once erected as our permanent 
beacon-lights. This, at least, as fact, is undeniable, and as unde- 
niable is its cause. It has been through the fallacy of regarding suf- 
frage as a natural right — one to be claimed not granted, and there- 
fore not to be withheld, without manifest injustice, from any single 
individual within our wide territorial limit — be he drunk or sober, 
—native or foreigner — ignorant or instructed — with or without a 
stake in the fortunes of the country. To this point we have come. 
That rulers thus elected should, by degrees, truly represent their 
electors, morally and intellectually as well as legally, is of course 
a natural necessary consequence ; and that the nation is now suffer- 
ing under it, both in its interest at home and in its good fame abroad, 
is a result rather lamentable than wonderful, a fact too open to be 
denied, and yet too painful to dwell upon. We close, therefore, 
with reminding American citizens of the wisdom of an ancient 
apologue, slightly changed from that wherewith Socrates exposed 
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the equivalent Athenian folly of choosing magistrates by “ lot.” 
“ A ship at sea, having lost its pilot, those on board deliberated on a 
successor; the wise and experienced seamen, those alone who 
were competent to judge, would have selected a skilful steersman 
for that station; but, under the popular outcry, that since the lives 
of all were equally embarked in the vessel, all had an equal right 
to vote; the vote was so taken, when, through the multitude of 
ignorant voters, it fell on one alike ignorant and obstinate, and the 
vessel was in consequence dashed upon the rocks.” To every 
American we say — “ De te fabula narratur.” 





2. Psychology, or Elements of a New System of Mental Philosophy, 
on the Basis of Consciousness and Common Sense. By S&S. 8. 
Scumucker, D. D., Professor of Christian Theology in the 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. New York: 1842. 
Harper and Brothers. 12mo., pp. 227. 


Tuere is much, it is said, in a title, and something, we confess, 
in this before us, not very taking. The proclamation of a New 
system of mental philosophy, reminds us always of D’Alembert’s 
sceptical exclamation, “Decouvertes dans la metaphysique ! diable !!” 
but that such novelty should be made to rest on the basis of con- 
sciousness and common sense; that is, upon what all men, at all 
times, think and feel —this, again, strikes us as something alto- 
gether absurd on the face of it; for how can that be xew which, in 
the same breath, professes itself to be old, or peculiar to one man, 
which bases itself upon the common convictions of all. We will 
not add to this verbal criticism on the title of our author’s work, 
any comment on that of his professorship, inasmuch as such title 
may not have been of his selection, though we confess that we 
mislike the one as fully as we do the other. Christian theology, to 
our mind, is either paralogism or neologism. Christian is either 
an epithet redundant, or a phrase sceptical. For ourselves, we 
confess that we know of no theology that is not Christian. But to 
the work itself. 

The arrogant claim to novelty made in the title is fully carried out 
in the preface. The author professes to have drawn it all from his own 
stores. “ He resolved,” are its words, “to study exclusively his own 
mind,” and forten years he read “ no book on this subject;” and now, 
“ having travelled over the whole (/) ground,” he presents to the pub- 
lic the following “ outline of a system as in all its parts the result of 
original analytic induction.’—p. 8. Now it belongs not, in our 
judgment, to every thinker, thus to venture to throw himself upon 
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his own unaided resources in the search after intellectual truth. A 
Bacon or a Descartes, as they actually did, may do it, and the world 
will admire and follow them ; but then it is because they dug deep 
and brought up to view much unknown truth. “ Francis Bacon 
thought in this manner,” is not the prologue for every metaphysical 
tyro. Nor can all afford to cast away, as Descartes did, the 
wisdom of all who had gone before him, and build up the temple 
of philosophy anew with a “ Cogito, ergo sum.” If any such there 
be in our days, Professor Schmucker, at least, is not, as we think, 
the man. 

The truth is, we hold this work to be naught: what in it is true 
is not novel, and what is novel is not true. Nor is either truth adorned 
in it or error enlivened by either brilliancy of fancy or acuteness 
of thought. It is one of those works, in short, on which, as critics, 
we feel ourselves more peculiarly bound to speak forth fully our 
judgment, as being on a subject where the public at large are not 
competent judges. On many subjects readers are as good judges 
as professed critics, and there is no danger of mistake in the 
public assigning to the author and his work their fair rank. But 
in metaphysics it is otherwise, and the public we here hold to 
be gullible, and very apt to mistake novelty for genius and incom- 
prehensibility for profundity. We protest, therefore, in the name 
of Plato and Aristotle, and of all American students of them, 
against all such jejune and superficial teaching as this before us, 
of the deepest and noblest of human sciences; and, above all, do 
we raise our voice against the introduction of this volume as a text- 
book into our learned seminaries. No, let them be taught to think, 
(for that, after all, is the great value of this reflex science,) and that 
by the great masters of human thought ; let them learn to soar with 
Plato —to analyse with Aristotle — to muse with Wordsworth — 
or even to transcendentalize with Coleridge; and then will they 
learn something of their spiritual nature, and how best it may be 
awakened within them. Such are the masters demanded by the 
student in this science — “ non cuivis libet.’ It is not every one 
that can lead the way in that dark path. Power of introspection, 
that rarest of all forms of genius, alone stamps the leader, and we 
know him by feeling that power in its mastery over our minds; 
we try him as the Jewish prophets did the idols of the land — 
“ Yea, let them do good or let them do evil that we may know they 
are gods.” 

Now, in this judgment of the work before us, some readers 
may deem us harsh and illiberal —we think not, Mental philo- 
sophy, we hold, is either gold or worthless dross. Like poetry, 
it admits not of mediocrity — 


“* Mediocrem esse — 
Non homines, non Di — non concessere columnz.” 
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Of what class this specimen is, we have already indicated our opi- 
nion, and in closing our notice, would by a few brief extracts justify it. 

For Professor Schmucker’s barbarous nomenclature take such 
needless coinage as “methodology,” “memorizing,” “ential,” “ duo- 
dicadal,” etc., etc. For his philosophic classification of “ entities,” the 
following, namely, “ solids, (!) liquids, (!) gases, (! ) light, caloric, 
electric fluid, magnetic principle, space, number, time, mind, spirit, 
glorified bodies, (!) Deity.’— p. 39. (Those who seek to know 
what Professor Schmucker can add to revelation on the subject of 
“ glorified bodies,’ will find it treated of in connexion with the 
gases, at p. 50.) 

For a specimen of acute analysis, the following may suffice, to 
which we take the liberty to append our notes of advancing ad- 
miration. 

“ Every idea of the speaker is succeeded by the following opera- 
tions before it accomplishes its design : 

“1. The idea of the speaker himself! (Quere — a bull.) 

“2. The speaker’s recollections of the idea of the sound formerly 
associated with that idea by himself !! 

“ 3. His volition to articulate a similar sound!!! 

“4, The articulating action of his organs on the expiring breath 
to produce a similar sound !!!! 

“5. The hearer’s idea of the sound produced by the speaker’s 
voice!!! !! 

“6. The hearer’s recollection of the similar sound which he 


“7. The recurrence of the idea which he formerly connected 


with the similar sound made by himself.” !!!!!!!— p. 155. 
Of such philosophy we can express our admiration but by the 
dominie’s exclamation — “ pro-di-gi-ous !” — and only trust that 


there will be good sense enough in our schools and colleges, not to 
allow such solemn trifling to creep into their course of intellectual 
studies, under the imposing title ofa new system of mental phi- 
losophy. 





3. Latin Grammar. Part II. An Introduction to Latin Prose 
Composition, with a Complete Course of Exercises illustrative of 
all the important Principles of the Latin Syntax. By Cuarves 
Antuon, LL.D., Professor etc., Columbia College. New York: 
1842. Harper and Brothers. 12mo. pp. 327. 


AnotueEr able work from the pen of this indefatigable and proli- 
fic scholar. We know, indeed, of few names in our country more 
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worthy of envy than Dr. Anthon’s, in their literary course, as 
touching either the utility or success of their labors. He early 
entered on a wide field, and with many competitors, and has already 
distanced them all. He now “leads” the field, and that, be it in 
what it may, is no small praise or pleasure; or,rather, it is the high- 
est of both. To an author, itis his literary reward. It is the “ palm 
of victory” of which all young aspirants dream. Nor is this all. 
This foremost place is gained in the supply of no factitious want ; 
the professor is engaged in building up no airy castles— no “ cha- 
teaux in Spain,” but he is adding solid work to his country’s great- 
ness — laying deep the corner-stone of classical learning, and 
strengthening and maturing the mind of the rising generation -— 
the “twenty years hence” ruling men of our country, by the 
discipline of sound learning and all the generous sympathies that 
it awakens, In our all-levelling democracy, this, (second only to 
religion,) is to be the redeeming element of our nationa! character ; 
and wo to our country — wo to the age in which shall be lost its 
invigorating and conservative influence. But this thought reminds 
us of the language of one of England’s greatest and most far-sighted 
living statesmen, (the Marquis of Wellesley,) as contained in a recent 
letter from him to a friend in this country, touching upon the article 
on Demosthenes, in a late number of the New York Review, which, 
as germane to the matter, we take the liberty of introducing here. 

“ The article on the character of Demosthenes must be approved 
by every admirer of that unrivalled genius ; having been educated 
in the school of Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville, and having passed 
all my early years in their society, | am not ashamed to declare 
myself an enthusiastic, devoted friend to the study of that mighty 
orator, whom, during the whole course of a long and most active 
public life, I have read, again and again, with increased admiration 
and, I trust, with advantage to the public service. For who can read 
him, and not feel the inspiration of virtue, and honor, and national 
glory ?” 

Such are the meditative reflections which we would gladly hear 
from the lips of our retiring statesmen ; for if ever they are to rise, 
in their political life, above the base trammels of party, and lead 
instead of being led by it, they are to learn that high-born skill of 
their vocation, and acquire that generous confidence in the power 
of truth and virtue from that school whence all great statesmen 
have drawn it—the school of heroic antiquity. The Marquis of 
Wellesley’s administration in India practically exhibited it; it was 
pre-eminently a government of lofty opinion, and the pillars of that 
opinion were PERFECT JUSTICE and PERFECT FEARLESSNESS, and, as he 
himself here admits, the enthusiasm with which he trusted to 
these noble principles was enkindled by the fire of Demosthenes. 
But in our eulogium on classical learning, we must not forget that 
which has awakened it —the work of the learned professor before 
us. 
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This volume forms, as its title indicates, the second part of the 
Latin lessons, and is intended to elucidate particularly all the im- 
portant principles and rules of the Latin syntax. The rule is first 
laid down, its principles then stated, and exercises given illustrative 
of the same; so that the two parts of this work, taken together, form 
a complete grammar of the Latin tongue, accompanied, moreover, 
by a full course of continuous exercises. 

Now, it is in this light we see most clearly its practical value. 
That is, we mean, in turning “ Syntax” into “ Praxis,” or rather 
combining the two parts into one. We hold this work, therefore, 
to be the pleasing and profitable substitute for that most wearisome 
and unprofitable part of the old Latin grammars—the bare Syntax 
—the very name of which brings back upon us the horrors of our 
youth, condemned, as we then were, for the want of some such 
work as the present, to commit to memory rules incomprehensible, 
with exceptions innumerable, and a long list of excepted excep- 
tions, to make the matter clearer to the poor boys’ puzzled under- 
standing. All that waste of time, and labor, and patience, may 
now, we think, be saved. The Latin Grammar is now to be 
learned verbally, in its “‘ accidence” only ; that is, in its settled forms 
aud inflexions of words. In its “Syntax,” it is to be learned prac- 
tically, and thus intellectually —a point of improvement we deem 
to be one, not in degree, but in essence, and as such, we esteem and 
recommend it, and the work before us, as the best aid we know in 
its application. That confidence is to be placed in the scholarship 
of this work, the public need not our testimonial to be satisfied of ; 
but, for the satisfaction of such as may pretend to doubt, we add, 
that its author has sought in it the praise of accuracy rather than 
of novelty, and has, therefore, drawn his principles and rules mainly 
from such unquestioned authorities as Zumpt, Weissenborn, Reis- 
sig, Billroth, etc., and the exercises chiefly from Henrick, Ellis, 
Hottenroth, and the Gymnasium of Crombie. We doubt not, 
therefore, either the speedy success or the permanent usefulness of 
this volume. It will both take its place and hold it, as its predeces- 
sors have done, without the help of friends and in spite of the oppo- 
sition of rivals, and so to its hereditary good fortune we leave it. 





4. War and Peace. The Evils of the first, and a Plan of pre- 
serving the last. By Wituiam Jay. New York: 1842. Wiley 
and Putnam. ' 


Aut high philanthropy anticipates its own age, and aims at con- 
quests beyond its own reach. To make men happy, as they are, 
is a low benevolence compared with seeking to make them happier 
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by making them wiser and better. But of the utility of ‘pursuing 
such prospective results, the mass of the community are not, in 
general, competent judges, and still less frequently are they cha- 
ritable judges of those who are peculiarly earnest in advancing 
them. lf their motives are not to be impugned, their judgment and 
prudence, at least, may be assailed, and enthusiast and zealot become 
the popular distinctive appellations of men whom a following age 
adorns with the title of patriot and philanthropist. Now, without 
claiming for Mr. Jay such proud distinctions, we may yet confi- 
dently assert that he approximates to this class, and that his zealous 
labors will one day be rated more highly by his countrymen than 
in general they now are or have been. 

Whatever prudential modifications we may have been inclined 
to make in one, at least, of his former schemes of good, we have no 
such drawbacks touching the question before us. We go for it heart 
and hand, and in the cause of “ peace,” as critics, are willing to 
“ fight” — spilling our ink we mean, not our blood, in order to 
persuade nations, as well as the units that compose them, “ to be of 
one mind.” 

How wars may be made to cease upon earth, among civilized 
Christian nations at least, is the high problem which Mr. Jay 
undertakes here to solve; and that such a thing is not to be held 
a thing impossible, notwithstanding all past experience against it 
and present obstacles, he argues both eloquently and conclusively 
from the unlooked-for moral victories already achieved for humanity 
over social evils as deeply rooted, if not more so, in the social 
system, than war itself. IJJavta v7odnyrc, “ All is opinion,” was the 
lever with which the ancient stoic sought to move the little world 
within him; the same is Mr. Jay’s organ of power, wherewith to 
move the greater outward world, and, as the philosopher hoped to 
eradicate passion by rooting out the error of opinion from which the 
passion sprung, so, too, does the philanthropist seek to root out war 
from among nations, by awakening man to a juster and deeper 
sense of the manifold evils of it—public, social, and private — 
physical, moral, and financial. These convictions, he thinks, and rightly, 
once deeply implanted inthe individual mind, will re-act on the public, 
and by degrees show forth their fruits in the policy of governments, 
binding them voluntarily to the preservation of international peace 
by the strongest possible of all political arguments—that of 
clear and unquestioned expediency. 

But neither would Mr. Jay trust to this security alone for the 
preservation of peace, but make it binding, by mutual compact 
upon nations, inserting in every treaty an item to that effect, namely, 
That should cause of offence in future arise, it should be settled, 
not dy war, but by amicable reference. How far such provisions by 
treaty, in such a popular government as ours, would be effectual 
to curb the popular will, we are not at present prepared to argue. 
“« Quis custodiet tpsos custodes ?” is, at least, a natural question, and 
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one here not easily answered. The contract is the guarantee 
against war — admitted; but where is the guarantee against the 
breach of thts contract? If treaties of peace, as at present made, 
be now broken, why not these treaties providing against the breach 
of peace? We are thus, as it seems to us, thrown back again upon 
“public opinion” as our final guarantee, and therein, rightly regu- 
lated, would seem to lie, as we think, society’s only permanent 
security for peace. Out of what elements that public opinion 
against war is to be generated, is a wider and deeper question; 
but then we think it the great practical question, too, for the apostles 
of peace to look into. For ourselves, to our minds it is clear that 
such “ blessed consummation” is to be looked for only under two 
conditions. First, that the national mind shall have been rightly 
instructed in those sound principles of social and political economy 
which demonstrate the folly, the expensiveness, the ruinous results 
of war, even of those wars which politicians call triumphant; and 
not only of actual war, but of those warlike expenditures, 
which the expectation of war makes to be a never-ceasing tax upon 
every community, under the strange misnomer of a peace estab- 
lishment. Let man but see how great this war expenditure is, even 
in the miscalled time of peace — exceeding, as it now actually does 
in our own government, all other expenditures four and fivefold — 
sufficient, therefore, at the present moment, not only to meet the 
interest of all our state debts, but to create a sinking fund that would 
pay off the principal also, in less than twenty years — let the eco- 
nomical inquirer, we say, but see this demonstrated to him in 
“ figures that cannot lie,” and he, we think, will stand prepared 
with Juba to cry out — 


“ My thoughts, I must confess, are turned to peace.” 


But this financial calculation, unfortunately, is not the only cor- 
rective element needed to make men “ beat their swords into 
plough-shares and their spears into pruning hooks.”” Men may see 
their interest and yet follow their passions. ‘“ Whence,” saith the 
Apostle, “come wars and fighting among you? Come they not 
hence even from the lusts that war in your members?” Men, 
therefore, must be Christians as well as economists, before the 
demon of war can be fully exorcised from among the nations. 
The love of peace must find its way into the heart, and a spiritual 
hate of war, with its cruelties, its bloodshed, its sorrows, and its 
crimes, but above all, an abiding sense of our responsibility to the 
God of peace must work within us, touching the exercise of 
whatever influence we may possess, as individuals or citizens, to 
advance and secure its reign. This, then, we hold to be the deep 
element of peace among the nations of the earth; the advancing 
influence, we mean, of ‘the gospel of peace over them; and in 
proportion as we see that advance, shall we look confidently for that 
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millenium, too, upon earth, “ When the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid, and man shall not learn war any more.” Until then, we 
shall have “ wars and rumors of wars.” In assigning to the 
religious element, however, the jivst place, we are by no means 
disposed to deny a second, and a high one, and probably first, in order 
of time, to the dissemination of that sound economical knowledge 
of which we have already spoken, and which demonstrates war 
to be “folly” as well as “sin.” In accordance with this view we 
would suggest to Mr. Jay the enrichment of a second edition of his 
work (to which we confidently look) with ampler statistics than he 
has here given of war expenditure, both actual and preparatory, 
arranged in distinct tables, for series of years and in connection with 
various countries ——- our own more especially —contrasting, at the 
same time, such wasteful or wicked disbursements of national trea- 
sure with contemporary peaceful ones, and again, with what might 
have been commanded from the same under other forms of its em- 
ployment ; as, for instance, let the American citizen see, in one 
column, the millions that have been wasted annually for ten years 
past on the Florida war; in a parallel one, contemporary peace 
expenditure, and in a thiru, an estimate of what the same money 
might have accomplished in varied works of peace and honest 
industry; or, to take a case from France, let him show how far the 
six hundred millions of francs, now expending for the fortifications 
of Paris, would go towaids supplying France with rail-roads or 
school-houses— how many hundred thousand acres it would drain 
and make productive in “ Les Landes” — how many poor peasants 
it would feed and make comfortable for life — how many ignorant 
it would educate—how many, now idle and vicious, it would furnish 
the means of reclaiming and setting to work. But we must have 
done. The subject is one too tempting for a bare notice to enter 
upon, and we conclude abruptly, with commending both the subject 
and the work to the favorable attention of all well-wishers to their 
country and to the best interests of the human race. 








5. Religious Keepsake. Discourses intended as a Keepsake for the 
Family and Friends of the Author. By JonatHan CocsweE.u, 
D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Theological 
Institute of Connecticut. Hartford: 1842. E. Geer. 8vo. 
pp. 201. 


From the above title page we stood in doubt whether the work 
before us were technically “ published” or not, or rather, as it 
would seem, intended but for family circulation. On opening the 
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volume, our doubts were cleared. The language of the preface 
settled it— 


“ The following discourses,” it observes, “delivered at different times, were 
not written with the most distant thought of their publication ; nor is it for this 
purpose they are now sent to the press. The author, feeling that his life is un- 
certain, and that he may afford a gratification to his family and friends by leav- 
ing, when he is gone, some memorial of his faith, has caused them to be printed, 
that they may be more easily read and more conveniently distributed. And it 
is his sincere desire and prayer, that God may make them instrumental of good, 
not only to those for whom they are especially intended, but to all who may read 
them. 

“ January 1, 1842.” 


“ Printed, not published,” are words not common in our country, 
and it were well if, in all cases, either here or elsewhere, the work 
and the motive were equally commendable with the one before us. 
The typographical execution of the volume, too, is such as does 
credit to the press of Hartford, and corresponds well with the 
obvious destination of the book —that of a new years’ gift, on the 
part of the author, to a large circle of friends and relatives. Touch- 
ing such a work, we feel ourselves neither called on nor justified in 
entering critically on its merits. Thus much, however, we would 
say, that the discourses are strongly marked, many of them, by 
original thinking, and all of them, by a deep vein of personal piety. 
Among those of most interest, we would note Discourse, III., on 
“The Three Dispensations,” and IX., on “ The Resurrection.” We 
do not, of course, vouch for all the theological doctrines of the 
author. In so far as they are those of Calvin, we are not of accord 
with him; but still, in this day of backsliding, we are willing to 
overlook a little old-fashioned Calvinism for the sake of soundness 
and clearness on the still more fundamental questions of the need of 
revelation, the atonement and the Trinity. It is something credi- 
table, we say, in this arrogant age, for a man even to profess “ stare 
super antiquas vias,” even though he may misunderstand that anti- 
quity. It is a sound principle, for it goes to correct its own errors, 
and we fear not for any theologian’s eventful soundness in the 
faith who is both willing and competent to bring his opinions to that 
test. 

Among the views well put, in these discourses, is the priority of 
rank and power assigned in them to the ixternal over the external 
evidences of revelation. We quote a passage from the first dis- 
course as a favorable specimen of both the style and sentiments of 
the author. 


“ Should any of you, my hearers, be asked the question, why do you believe that 
the scriptures were given by inspiration of God: it will be sufficient for you to 
answer, they describe all my thoughts and feelings, hopes and fears, joys and 
sorrows— require only what my conscience approves, and prohibit only what 
my conscience condemns. They make known just such a Saviour as I need, and 
whom, by happy experience, I have found to be the power of God and the wis- 
dom of God unto my salvation.” —p. 25. 
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We cannot, however, in closing, but set this, the author’s own 
better sense and judgment in thus resting revelation on its 
accordance with man’s inward reason, against his acquired dogmatic 
teaching, in the same discourses in which, with Calvin, he tramples 
reason under foot. ‘The deductions of natural reason,” is his sui- 
cidal proposition, ‘are exactly contrary to the laws of Christianity.” 
That is to say, with Austin, “ Credo quia impossibile est.” But, as 
before said, we hold such error to be but skin-deep, in Dr. Cogs- 
well — neutralized, when it passes beyond the surface, by the 
Christianity of a good heart and a clear head, 


6. Travels in Europe and the East, embracing Observations made 
during a Tour through Great Britain, France, etc., in the years 
1834-1841. By Vatentine Mott, M.D. New York: 1842. 
Harper and Brothers. 8vo. pp. 452. 


Ir we could use the critical pen as delicately and as adroitly as the 
author of this volume of travels uses the surgical knife, we would per- 
form a few neat operations upon it, that would essentially benefit 
its constitution, and at the cost of as little pain to the patient as he 
is known to inflict in amputating a limb. But we entertain too 
great a respect for this eminent surgeon, and too high an admiration 
for his personal character, to be willing to subject him to our lace- 
rations, for the very venial error of having published a book un- 
worthy of his distinguished reputation, and we prefer risking the 
loss of our credit as critics to doing violence to our feelings as men. 
The appearance of the work is, however, too important a circum- 
stance, in the history of our quarterly literature, to be allowed to 
pass wholly unnoticed; and as, from what we have said, we might 
be understood to have pronounced a sweeping condemnation of it, 
which was not intended, justice to ourselves, as well as the author, 
requires us to show the contrary, by commending where we have 
found cause. It is fortunate for a professional man, when enfeebled 
by long continued labors, to be enabled, by the fruits of a successful 
practice, to recruit his health and spirits by foreign travel, and it 
is certainly laudable for such a traveller to communicate to the 
public the results of his observations in other lands. This Dr. 
Mott has done, so far as his profession is concerned, in a manner 
that entitles him to the commendation and gratitude of every one. 
His remarks on the distinctive characters of the several local cli- 
mates of southern Europe, and their adaptation to the relief or the 
restoration of suffering invalids, evince, for the most part, correct 
observation and soundness of judgment. The same may be said of 
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his observations on local diseases ; thus the goitre of Switzerland 
is considered by him as mainly, if not wholly, attributable to the 
cold and sepulchral dampness of low valley regions, certainly 
the most tenable of the numerous assigned causes for explaining the 
origin of this singular disorder. The doctor never forgets his 
profession, and in every country which he visits he is chiefly soli- 
citous about the condition of his favorite art ; and this constitutes so 
prominent a merit of his volume, that we could wish it had been 
wholly devoted to it. It is gratifying to American pride, to see 
how extensively his reputation had preceded him, which he does 
not fail to record with marked and laudable self-gretulation. It is 
unreasonable, we confess, to expect that the lighter labors of his 
pen should be of equal value with such as were connected with 
the knowledge which he had acquired by early study and matured 
by long practice. Travelling, and writing one’s travels, are mere 
amusements for which the doctor’s previous professional life did 
not particularly fit him, but he is no indifferent observer of what is 
most striking and curious. Of Greece—immortal, classic Greece—he 
is an enthusiastic and ardent admirer, and, by the aid of Mr. Pit- 
takys, he has made out quite a learned archaiological account of its 
beautiful ruins. Of living Greece he has drawn a still more lively 
picture. The scene in Athens, at the queen’s drawing-room, is a very 
delightful one; but we are sorry that the doctor declined waltzing 
with her majesty, — we fear it left an unfavorable impression on 
her mind as to our progress in civilization. The account of young 
Miss Bozzaris is also particularly interesting, from the double asso- 
ciation with her father and our friend Halleck, to whose «xgoaua he 
will owe more of his immortality than to his own deeds of valor. 
We think, however, that the doctor should have made known the 
beautiful Greek girl’s admiration of the poet in a more private 
way: this public communication of it may cause some heart-burn- 
ings at home. 

The pleasantest circumstance connected with the book is the 
expression of the author’s delight on his safe return to his native 
land, with restored health and renovated spirits, after so extensive 
a tour and so long an absence from it. We delight to find that he 
did not come back, like many of our countrymen, to scorn the land 
which gave him birth, and imbitter his life and destroy his usefulness 
by unavailing regrets for a foreign one. We rejoice, too, that he is 
devoting himself with renewed vigor to his noble art, in which, by 
common consent, he stands without a superior, and in which he 
is able to do so much to relieve human suffering. We most sin- 
cerely wish that his valuable life may be long preserved to delight 
his friends, and do good to his fellow citizens generally. 
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7. The Capital Punishment of the Murderer, an unrepealed Ordi- 
nance of God. A Discourse, by Joun N. M‘Leop, Pastor of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, New York. Published by 
request. 

Capital Punishment sustained by Reason and the Word of God, being 
the Substance of a Sermon preached in the Spring-street Presby- 
terian Church, New York. By Rev. Witt1am Parton, D. D. 
Pastor of said Church. Published by request. 


Wuewn in our halls of legislation, and on questions involving a 
change or modification in the statutory provisions for the prevention 
or punishment of the highest degrees of moral guilt, the holy scrip- 
tures are appealed to for guidance or as authority, the matter 
should not be passed unregarded by men of serious thought. 
More especially does it become Christian teachers and divines to 
see that scriptural precepts and sanctions be quoted with senti- 
ments of reverence, and that they be interpreted in a right and un- 
derstanding spirit. The circumstance which has called forth the 
discourses whose titles head this notice, falls within our rule. A 
report was made by a committee to the legislature of the State, 
in the session of 1841, recommending the abolishment of capital 
punishment in all cases whatsoever; and passages of scripture, 
with comments of the committee, are cited in aid of the argument 
of the report. That these parts of the report should have been 
received without honest indignation and reproof in a house made 
up of Christian men, who, at the home fireside, if not at the youthful 
school, had the book of Genesis for a text-book, a mere reference to 
a page or two of which convicts the report both of unfairness and 
irreverence, is matter at once of surprise and concern. These 
discourses have regard but to such portions of the report as raise 
this question, whether the scriptures enjoin the penalty of death to 
the murderer, or whether, upon consideration of the scope of the 
New Testament, in conjunction with the Mosaic law, a Christian 
society is not only relieved from the obligation, nay, even prohi- 
bited, under any circumstances, from inflicting this penalty? and 
with no more of the report has this notice to do; as there is 
neither time nor space for reasonings of expediency, most of which 
must be conjectural, drawing little light from the experience of any 
people of any age. So universally have the feelings of mankind 
denounced death to him who wilfully and wickedly kills his fellow- 
man. Laws, say the advocates for the expunging of death from 
the penal codes, are intended for the prevention rather than for the 
punishment of crime ; be this allowed, no experience is had for 
ascertaining the greater or lesser prevalence of the crime of murder 
under lesser or greater degrees of punishment. Lesser offences, 
against the rights of property, and the positive institutions of so- 
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ciety, and which, with a light esteem and wicked disregard of life, 
have been followed by inflictions from the highest degree down to 
lower degrees in the scale of punishment, especially in the land 
whence we derive our speech and our laws, will, in their increase 
or decrease, under a descending graduation of penalties, afford no 
analogies for our guidance in questions of murder, and of other 
deep types of guilt, which wofully bespeak the malignity and cor- 
rupt will of the human heart. 

“ Thou shalt not kill,” is the text of the Rev. Mr. Patton. A plain 
and honest reader would find no obscurity to be cleared up, or re- 
mote inference to be deduced from these four emphatic monosy]- 
lables deeper than that their number is the square root of the letters 
which compose them. But what says the report ? “ It is altogether 
a gratuitous assumption to attempt to explain away the force of this 
precept, ‘ Thou shalt not kill,’ as it is repeated and re-enacted by 
Christ, so as to transform it into ‘ Thou shalt not commit murder, 
but mayest kill him who has committed murder.’ There stands the 
great truth in its naked and sacred simplicity—absolute, unequivo- 
cal, universal—‘ Thou shalt not kill.’ There is no proviso,—no ex- 
ception,—no qualification.” 

Could any member of the committee who made this report, ever 
have thoughtfully read that passage of Genesis, wherein is recorded 
God’s covenant with Noah and his sons, the first portion of that 
pregnant chapter in which the Christian philosopher and historian 
finds a key to the dark and earlier history and to the future destinies 
of the people that were to spring from the three sons of the post- 
diluvian father of our race, and have these words altogether slipped 
from memory ? “ And surely your blood of your lives will I require, 
at the hand of every beast will I require it; and at the hand of man, 
at the hand of every man’s brother will I require the life of man.” 
** Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed ; for 
in the image of God made he man.” 

Such were among the words which God spake to Noah and his 
sons in the day that he blessed them, and to these words the reason 
of man, the moral principle of his nature, and the deepest sympa- 
thies of his heart have in one universal voice from all the genera- 
tions of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, through four thousand years, and 
from Arctic to Antarctic sent up one deep Amen. 

One who admits the authority of the Scriptures, must agree with 
the preacher of the last named discourse, that the capital punish- 
ment of the murderer is an unrepealed ordinance of God ; and in 
his regard for human life, or of that which is as dear as life, would 
feel a pious scruple, as well as a moral hesitancy, in effacing from 
human statutes the very ordinance of God. 

Such, we think, is the prevailing sentiment; but the advocates for 
the abolishment of capital punishment would seek to find an autho- 
rity for it in the ameliorating spirit of the Christian dispensation, 
and its softening influence on the law given on Mount Sinai, and 
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even on the law of universal obligation given to Noah and sons upon 
every one of their descendants, Gentile or Hebrew, Pagan, Christian, 
or Mahometan. They likewise appeal to the growing spirit of hu- 
manity and the principles of philanthropy, which, in the nations of 
modern Europe, and their descendants in this country, have done so 
much to better the condition of the human race. A favorite theory, 
too, has its disciples. It is that man has advanced greatly in his 
social state, that recent generations have witnessed wonderful pro- 
ductions of man’s intellectual power, reducing to his use and service 
the most powerful and subtle agents of nature, bringing home to 
human vision distant and unknown tracts of the universe, solving 
the laws of the stars of heaven, and delineating their courses and 
conjunctions in ages past or future, penetrating and ransacking the 
bowels of the earth and the hearts of mountains, panting to learn 
and know how and when their deep foundations were laid—they 
fondly believe that these exertions of intellectual power, and a far- 
spread intelligence, have an elevating influence upon the moral na- 
ture of man; and that science and art, knowledge, intelligence, and 
reasonable systems of legal restraint will gradually raise human kind 
to a degree of perfection hitherto unknown in history, 

Mankind in masses have undoubtedly and wonderfully advanced ; 
but in his moral and physical nature, and in his intellect, man is the 
same dependent being that he was from the beginning, encountered 
by the same temptations, prone to the same crimes, and ever requir- 
ing the restraints of religion and law; and it is both true piety 
and humanity that calls for the most deliberate consideration of the 
question, both as to duty and expediency, before the awful denun- 
ciation against him that sheddeth man’s blood, be erased from our 
statute-book. 

Laws, too, they say, are made rather for prevention than for 
punishment — that there is nothing vindictive in the punishment of 
the guilty. The truth of the human heart denies this. André’s 
execution asa spy, was pre-eminently for the prevention of crime, 
and for that alone ; and the eyes that never dimmed with fear, grew 
misty at the sight— eyes that would have looked sternly, even 
exultingly on the gallows death of the traitor Arnold. Is there 
nothing vindictive here? Is not the feeling natural, and in accord- 
ance with the moral sense of right and wrong, and is it for man to 
pronounce it sinful ? 

We cannot conclude better than with the lines of one whose 
heart is full of human tendernesses,—W ordsworth, the living bard 
and seer of the English tongue: 


“ Ye Brood of Conscience — Spectres! that frequent 
The bad man’s restless walk, and haunt his bed, 
Fiends in your aspect, yet beneficent 
In act as hovering angels, when they spread 
Their wings to guard th’ unconscious innocent ; 
Slow be the statutes of theland to share 
A laxity that could not but impair 
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Your power to punish crime, and so prevent. 
And ye Beliefs! coil’d serpent-like about 

The adage on all tongues, ‘ murder will out,’ 
How shall your ancient warnings work for good 
In the full might they hitherto have shown, 

If for deliberate shedder of man’s blood 

Survive not Judgment that demands his own ?” 





8. Tecumseh, or the West Thirty Years since; a Poem. By 
Grorce H. Cotton. New York: 1842. Wiley and Putnam. 


Tue author of this poem is a very young man, almost just freed 
from college, now essaying, for the first time, his poetic wings, which 
fact we make known in the outset of our notice of it, as it is very 
important to the due appreciation of its merits. It will account, 
too, for that impatience to appear before the public, which may be 
inferred fromthe unfinished state of the poem and the evident haste in 
which much of it, especially the last two cantos, must have been writ- 
ten. As the production of a very young and inexperienced writer, it 
must be regarded as one of uncommon excellence and of great pro- 
mise. It abounds in unequivocal marks of high poetic power, and 
its defects are such as greater maturity of years and more practice 
will be sure to remedy. If the author values fame more than 
money, and being a poet, we doubt not he does, we venture to 
encourage him to go on and to assure him that he will certainly 
obtain his object. Although, as yet he has shown no very high 
poetic inspiration, it can be seen that the gift of poetry has been 
bestowed upon him, and that the spirit is stirring within him. In 
this first essay he has adopted the octo-syllabic as his principal 
measure, which is well suited to a narrative and descriptive poem, 
as this is, but it is no very trying proof of skill in the art; there 
are, however, specimens enough of the Spenserian and other varied 
measures to prove that he is nota mere rhymer. He has made 
Byron and Scott his study, if not his models, and from them, as was 
unavoidable, he has often adopted a thought and sometimes an ex- 
pression ora partofa line. The story is an Indian one, as the title 
implies, but it is founded on an event quite too recent to admit of 
being successfully blended with a tale of fiction, and beside, as a 
story, it is not well or skilfully managed. But Indian life and In- 
dian legends now furnish subjects for the most popular literature of 
the day, and the author of Tecumseh has availed himself of all that 
is wild and wonderful in the character and habits of this race, and all 
that is grand and picturesque in the regions through which they roam, 
to heighten the beauty of his description and the interest of his 
narrative. It is not our purpose, at this time, to enter into a particu- 
lar criticism of the versification of the poem; it is enough to say, 
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that, in general, it is remarkably smooth and flowing, but occasion- 
ally, interrupted by an imperfect or a limping line. We subjoin a 
short extract from the beginning of the first canto of the poem, 
which may be taken as a fair specimen of its general character. 


“ My country! if, unknown to fame, I dare 

Amid the gathering years my voice upraise 

For thee or thine in other tones than prayer, 

Waking long-silent musings into praise 

Of thee and of thy glories, let thy grace 

Accord me pardon ; since no master hand 

Thy mighty themes on loftier lyre essays, 

Which, treasured long in thought, my mind expand 
And burn into my soul, O thou, my native land! 


“* What though no tower its ruined form uprears, 
Nor blazoned heraldry, nor pictured hall, 
Awake the ‘ memories of a thousand years ;’ 
Yet may we many a glorious scene recall, 
And deeds long cherished in the hearts of all 
Who hail thee mother; yet from mountain gray 
And forest green primeval shadows fall 
O’er lakeand plain. The journeying stars survey 
No lovelier realm than thine, free-born Hesperia ! 


“ Tt is thy boast, that never on thy shore 
Have any unto foreign bondage bowed ; 
The warrior tribes of Eld lie mounded o’er, 
Where fell they wrapped in battle’s gory shroud ; 
The children of the forest, rudely proud, 
Yet struggled nobly for the graves where lie 
Their fathers’ bones; and aye the invading crowd 
Of foemen leagued we’ve met with victory. 

Of such I sing ; O deign one smile, fair liberty ! 


“ A few years gone, tlic western star 

On his lone evening watch surveyed 
Through all his silent reign afar 

But one interminable shade, 
From precipice and mountain brown 
And tangled forest darkling thrown ; 
Save where, the blue lakes, inland seas, 
Kissed lightly by the creeping breeze, 
His beams, beyond unnumbered isles, 
Glanced quivering o’er their dimpling smiles ; 
Or where, no tree or summit seen, 
Unbrokenly a sea of green, 
That wild, low shores eternal laved, 
The Prairie’s billowy verdure waved. 
Nor ever might a sound be heard, 
Save warbling of the wild-wood bird, 
Or some lone streamlet’s sullen dash 
In the deep forest, or the crash 
Of ruined rock, chance hurled from high, 
Or swarthy Indian’s battle-cry 
Whooped for revenge or victory.” 
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9. An Historical, Scientific, and Practical Essay on Milk, as an Article 
of Human Sustenance, with a Consideration of the Effects consequent 
upon the present unnatural Methods of producing it for the supply 
of large Cities. By Rovrrt M. Hartiey. New York : 1842. 
J. Leavitt. 12mo. pp. 358. 


Tuis little volume abounds in knowledge of a practical character, 
highly interesting to all classes of society. The author has devoted 
himself for several years to a minute inquiry into the chemical and 
nutritive qualities of milk, as modified by the domestic treatment of 
animals, their habits of exercise, peculiarities of living, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of food upon which they are sustained. The astonish- 
ing facts which he communicates deserve to be well studied by every 
farmer, dairyman, and distiller; his views of milk as an article of 
diet, and the causes by which this most nutritive substance may 
become the cause of sickness and death, are worthy of the serious 
consideration of all who have charge of the nursing of infants, while 
the philanthropist will wonder that such abuses should have been so 
long tolerated in civilized communities, and now first made known 
by this able and satisfactory exposition of Mr. Hartley. 





10. Popular Lectures on Ethics ; or, Moral Obligation. For the use 
of Schools. By Marcaret Mercer. Petersburg: 1841. E. 
and C. Ruffin. 


Tuts volume presents itself to the public in a character that in- 
volves no ordinary responsibility,—a course of lectures upon practi- 
cal morality, originally delivered to a class of young ladies, and 
especially intended as a school-book and guide to youth. The good 
name of the excellent and highly talented lady, by whom it was 
written, is of itself a strong pledge that the obligation imposed by 
the undertaking would not be unheeded, and her book is a perfect 
fulfilment of it. There can be no doubt of the safety of those rules 
for the guidance of life, which refer tothe word of God as the 
standard of duty, and that is the standard adopted by Miss Mercer ; 
she may not always be right in all the details of her directions of 
conduct, but, in the great principles which should regulate it, we do 
not hesitate to pronounce her so. No better or more serviceable 
book can be put into the hands of young persons, especially females ; 
if they would diligently study and heed its counsels, they would 
serve as a powerful antidote to the poison which is constantly admi- 
nistered to them in the guise of fiction and romance. 
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